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Paras biarmicus, Linn. S.N. 

P. rassicus, Gmelin. 

Panuras biarmicus, Koch, Syst. d. Baier. Zool. p. 202. 
/Egythalus biarmicus, Boie. 

Mystacinus arandinaceus, Brehm. 

M. dentatus, Brehm. 







Calamophilus barbatus, K. and B. 

Hypenites barbatus, Gloger. 

Paroides biarmicus, Gray. 

It is now generally admitted that there is only a single species of Bearded Titmouse, and that species 
stands by itself as a very well-marked genus (Panurus of Koch), with no nearer allies, in the opinion of 
a high authority, than Paradoxornis flavirostris of Bengal, and Cholornis paradoxa of China. Formerly 
better known as Calamophilus biarmicus, this curious bird is now nearly universally received by 
authors as Panurus biarmicus, but its position was for many years a moot point in ornithology, as the 
seven generic names at the head of my paper sufficiently indicate. Perhaps no one has done more to 
settle it finally than Professor Newton, who, in 1873, summed up the opinions of previous writers with 
his usual conciseness, and gave an excellent general account of the bird. 

The "Reed Pheasant" of our Norfolk fenmen (so called from its resemblance in miniature to the nobler 
"longtails" of the battue) or "Maish [Marsh] Pheasant" as they sometimes dub it, or "Maish Tit" with a 
stress on the i—the Het Baardmannetje of the Dutch—has been regarded as a very remarkable bird, and 
has been the recipient of several English names. 

For manifold reasons this species has long attracted the attention of naturalists, and the following notes 
and recollections of the bird in its haunts—which are in part drawn from an article in the Norfolk and 
Norwich Nat. Soc. Tr. (vi. p. 429)—are compiled from different sources. 

It was discovered by the ever-enquiring author of the earliest treatise on Norfolk Birds, Sir Thomas 
Browne, who communicated his discovery to John Ray, who published the first notice and description 
in 1674, in a scarce little book of which Canon Tristram is fortunate in having a copy. All subsequent 
authors appear to have been ignorant of this publication of Ray's, and ignored it, and no continental 
naturalist describes the bird before Linnaeus. 

Certainly it seems as if Sir Thomas Browne could not have been cognisant of the Bearded Titmouse 
when he drew up his memorable List of Birds (about the year 1663), yet the bird must have been an 
inhabitant close to Norwich. 

The picture of the Bearded Tit which Browne sent to Ray—probably delineated by the same hand 
which portrayed him the Manx Shearwater,[l]—a literary curiosity, if it existed still—is tersely 
described in Ray's 'A Collection of English Words not generally used,' as "A little Bird of a tawney 
colour on the back, and a blew head, yellow bill, black legs, shot in an Osiar [doubtless on the Yare] 
yard, called by Sr Tho. for distinction sake silerella," A concise description of an adult male. 

In the 'Synopsis methodica avium,' by Ray, but published eight years after his death, the Bearded Tit 
finds a place (page 81) among birds doubtfully identified by Aldrovandus and others, as: "II. Salicaria, 
Gesn. An Silerella D. Brown? Avicula est minima; colore partim fusco, ut parte prona"; &c. 

Distribution. 

At the present day the Bearded Titmouse is limited to the Norfolk Broad[2] district, an area twenty-five 
by thirteen miles, of which part is marsh. Here it still breeds annually, and is found in little flocks 
throughout the autumn and winter, but whether all these flocks are the same individuals which summer 
on the broads may be doubted. 



In some, if not in all, of its Dutch and German habitats it is alleged to be migratory. This is the 
character which Schlegel and Naumann give it, and one might expect the same in England. In 
Normandy it is only a summer visitant, but, on the other hand, in Luxemburg it is regarded as a winter 
visitant, and Keulemans has known it to occur in Holland in winter. 

In Belgium it appears from Dubois's 'Oiseaux observes en Belgique' (1885) to be now very rare, though 
still to be sometimes seen in the marshes of Flanders and Antwerp, no doubt the same causes operating 
to reduce its numbers as in England. As it does not go further south than the Mediterranean, or further 
north than Pomerania, its migrations cannot be very great, as they are confined between 37° N. lat. and 
56° N. lat. Norfolk is very near its northern and its western limits. But in an easterly direction its range 
is very extensive, for it appears to reach right across Asia—where it becomes slightly paler—into 
China. 

According to l'Abbe David it is "extremement commune dans la region marecageuse qui’s'etend au sud 
du coude septentrional du Hoangho" (the Yellow River), and this is on the authority of Col. Prjevalsky, 
who brought back large collections of insects and birds from that country. ('Orn. Miscellany,' ii. p. 191.) 

It is also found in Turkestan ('Stray Feathers,' 1876, p. 154), where, according to Dr. Scully, it is 
exceedingly common. (Cf. map, p. 374.) 

Increasing Scarceness. 

We find very little about the Bearded Tit in the early authors, but this is not singular, because of the 
aquatic situations in which it resides, and Latham (1783) remarks that these birds had only been 
observed in marshy situations, as though, their peculiar characteristics not being known, there were 
some who thought they might be looked for in woods and thickets! 

From Sir T. Browne's day (1674) to Sir William Hooker's (Diary 1807-40) there appears to be no 
Norfolk mention of the Bearded Tit. Hooker, occupied with plants, merely says that it was by no means 
infrequent at Surlingham Broad, which was for long after a favourite locality, and where a marshman 
named Trent (now dead) used, I am sorry to say, to shoot a great many. Then there is John Hunt, the 
Norwich birdstuffer, who remarks that in 1819 there were large flocks at Burlingham (? Surlingham), 
Norf. and Nor. Nat. Tr. (iii. p. 260); but ten years later we find the same Hunt speaking of it as not 
common (Stacy, Hist, of Norf.), which the brothers Paget, writing in 1834, qualify into "common in 
some seasons." 

Contemporary with Hunt's second statement is a very descriptive letter from J.D. Hoy to the well- 
known naturalist Selby, printed in the Norf. and Nor. Nat. Trans, (ii. p. 402), and which was the basis of 
a lengthy communication to the Magazine of Nat. Hist. 1830, p. 328. Hoy writes to Selby as follows:— 

"June 23rd, 1828.—Sir, having been highly gratified in looking over your splendid 'Illustrations of 
British Ornithology,' and thinking that anything you had not perhaps observed in the habits of some of 
our birds might not be uninteresting to you, I have ventured to forward you a few observations. 

"I have had several nests of that most beautiful and elegant of our indigenous birds, the Bearded 
Titmouse. The margins of the extensive pieces of water, called broads, in the south-eastern part of 
Norfolk, which are skirted with large tracts of reeds, are the favourite abode of this species: its nest is 
composed, on the outside, with the decayed leaves of the sedge and reed, intermixed with a few pieces 
of grass, and invariably lined with the top of the reeds in the same manner as the Reed Wren. It is not 




so compact a nest as the Reed Wren's; the eggs vary in number from four to six, pure white sprinkled 
all over with small purplish spots, rather confluent at the larger end; full size of the Greater Titmouse. 
The nest is generally placed in a tuft of grass or rushes near the ground by the side of the water ditches 
in the fens, sometimes on the broken-down reeds, but never suspended between the reed stems in the 
manner of the Reed Wren. In the autumn they disperse themselves in little parties along shore, 
wherever there is an acre or two of reeds; during the winter months they feed entirely on the seed of the 
reed, and so busily employed are they in searching for their food that I have taken them with a fine 
bird-lime twig attached to the end of a fishing-rod. When alarmed by any noise they drop down among 
the reeds, but soon resume their station again, climbing up the reed-stems with the greatest facility." 

Though now slightly recovering its numbers, the Bearded Tit has become very scarce in Norfolk, and 
almost extinct in Suffolk. Self-interested marshmen and egg-collectors would like strangers to believe 
that this scarcity is owing to hard winters; but their own cupidity is one cause of the decrease, for the 
truth is, that Bearded Tits are not nearly so delicate as their frail appearance would seem to imply; 
indeed, Mr. E.T. Booth used to call them remarkably hardy, and in his 'Catalogue' says that they seem 
able to contend against severe weather with greater success than many much larger and apparently 
stronger birds. This I quite believe to be the case, for they are not tender in confinement. 

Having asked the Rev. M.C. Bird, who lives among the broads, to keep notes as to their presence or 
absence, he being constantly on the spot, I received the following memoranda last spring:— 

March 14th, 1899.—Four pairs seen. 

April 14th.—A nest at Potter Heigham. 

April 17th.—Three nests, with four, four, and five eggs respectively; two more nests, and a sixth taken. 
April 25th.—Three nests found. 

April 28th.—Additional nest with young a few days old. 

May 1st.—Another nest. 

May 6th.—The nest found on the 1st has eight eggs; another nest found to-day. 

May 19th.—A nest with young flown. 

With Mr. Bird's assistance I have compiled an estimate of the number of nests hatched off in 1898 on 
every broad in Norfolk where there is reason to think that there are any. This only gives a total for them 
all of thirty-three nests, as tabulated in the Trans. Norf. and Nor. Nat. Soc. (vi. p. 430), but the number 
may be slightly more. It is unnecessary to recapitulate the list, which has only a local interest, but we 
may assess the number of adult Bearded Tits in April, 1899, on Norfolk Broads, as certainly one 
hundred; but there were not more than seven nests on any one broad, and it will be a diminishing 
quantity unless the arm of the law is upheld. Happily there is a desire on all hands to do this, and one 
gentleman even negotiated for the purchase of an estate, it was said, for the sole purpose of protecting 
the Bearded Tits. 


The following is an approximate estimate of their decrease in Norfolk in six decennial periods since 
1838, but the earlier figures given are little more than a guess:— 



1838 1848 1858 1868 1878 1888 1898 

Number of Nests 200 170 140 125 90 45 33 

The number of broads on which they now nest is about eleven large, and ten small ones, not including 
Wroxham Broad, where boating has banished them, though the Grebes remain. 

One cause of their decrease is that the celebrated broads are gradually, but it is to be feared surely, 
growing up, though there is another more potent reason. For years, prior to 1895, there was a 
systematic trade in their eggs, and every egg dealer and moth hunter helped himself. Such devastation 
was criminal, but happily it is stopped now. 

Both birds and eggs are protected by law, and the remnant are already feeling benefit from the 
protection afforded by this salutary measure, which came into force on May 1st, 1895. The broads 
where the Bearded Tits have had the best chance of escaping persecution are the small private ones, and 
those places where the proprietors have allowed the reeds to grow instead of cutting them, thereby 
providing high cover, which is an asylum where many a nest may escape the keenest eye. 

Unfortunately for the birds, it is rather an easy nest to find, for a pair will choose one particular bed of 
reeds year after year rather than move away. 

Since the drainage of Salthouse sea-broad in 1851, the Bearded Tit has ceased to breed there, but the 
reed beds in Cley, adjoining, are still large enough to attract occasional migrants. It is very likely that 
the examples met with by Dr. Power and others in 1895, and on several previous occasions near Cley 
sluice, and at Morston and Burnham further west, had crossed the German Ocean, as also those seen in 
a pond at Holt in September, 1898, and May, 1899. In December, 1899, four were seen at Wiveton, still 
further north, where they remained a month. 

Habits. 

In its nest, and all that concerns the Bearded Titmouse, a protective colour may readily be traced. The 
old cock's black moustaches (which in Mongolian specimens are narrower) are like the dark chinks in 
the reeds, while his tawny colouring harmonises with the brown tints of autumn, and in spring there is a 
bloom on his freshly moulted plumage which goes well with the bursting into leaf of all around. 
Nowhere is the blend of nature's harmony better seen than in the flowers, insects, and birds of the 
broads, where everything suits its surroundings. 

It has been said that these moustaches, from which the bird takes its name, are movable, and that their 
play gives a peculiar animation to the bird's expression, and it is likely enough that during courtship 
and before the breeding season this is so. They are composed of a considerable number of feathers, and, 
though wanting in the hen, there is a perceptible lengthening in her corresponding feathers, which are 
white. 

A more beautiful object than a cock Bearded Tit in April, clinging tail uppermost to a tall reed stem 
gently waved by each gust of wind, it is difficult to imagine. Except in the vicinity of their nests, or 
when curiosity gets the better of them, they are shy and inclined to hide, but by their nests they give 
every opportunity for inspection as they flit across one mown space after another, betraying by their 
very anxiety the eggs which they wish to conceal. 


They become still more unsuspecting when they have young, care for which causes many a bird to defy 



danger; yet they have much of that strange sense which we call instinct, and which tells them to creep 
to their well-hidden domicile, rather than fly to it in the presence of the enemy. 


If there is any wind, they are not likely to show themselves, and this has been noticed in South Russia, 
for a wind which is enough to wave the tops of the reeds is enough to keep the Tits at the bottom. But 
when all is quiet they venture to the reed-tops, and, when concealed for a shot at Wild Duck, one has in 
this way sometimes the delight of being surrounded by an inquisitive little flock, and this is the time to 
study their engaging and active ways. 

The flight of the Bearded Tit may be described as laboured, as it flits rather than flies along with head 
rather high, in little parties just topping the reeds, and each bird half spreading the twelve graduated 
feathers of its heavy tail, intended to steer by, but surely incommoding rapid progress. 

I have been surprised to find, when walking with an old marshman, an experienced "egger," how often 
he heard their notes when neither of us could see the bird, long experience in listening for the rarer, and 
to him profitable species, having sharpened his ear. The clear ringing of their call-notes, which one 
admirer compares to cymbals, and another to the mandoline, can never, says Lord Lilford, be mistaken 
for any other European bird by a good ear which has once heard it. By one observer the silvery notes 
are syllabled as "thein, thein," by another as "ping, ping," or, when alarmed, "churr, churr"; while the 
provincial name in the south of France is "Trintrin" (Crespon and Jaubert); but here its place is to some 
extent taken by /Egithalus pendulinus. 

It is said that young Bearded Tits, after they have left the nest, sometimes nestle together in a cluster on 
the reeds of our broads, but this habit does not seem to have been observed on the Continent. Hoy's 
account of their habits has been quoted already, and need not be repeated (cf. letter, p. 361). 

Their food is not entirely the seeds of the reed, but minute water insects and their larvae, and one sent 
by me to the late Mr. Cordeaux contained a good deal of river sand. The reedcutters have told me of 
seeing them searching the floating "muds" of nearly severed reed, which I have no doubt is explained 
by the following note:—Mr. W.H. Dikes, having examined three specimens, writes that the crops did 
not contain a single seed, but, on the contrary, were completely filled with the Succinea amphibia in a 
perfect state, the shell being unbroken. These shells were closely packed together, the crop of one 
which was not larger than a hazel-nut containing twenty, and four of Pupa muscorum. (Mag. N.H. iii. p. 
239.) 

Nidification. 

The Bearded Tit is a very early breeder. Booth says: "I have on several occasions seen young birds able 
to leave the nest by the 4th or 5th of May, and so late as the middle of August have known the female 
sitting on eggs" ('Rough Notes,' vol. i. p. 83). On one occasion I found some young as big as their 
parents in the middle of June, and on the same day an incomplete clutch of fresh eggs, which would 
indicate that they sometimes breed three times in a season, the first clutch of eggs being therefore 
hatched in April. Besides this, the number of eggs laid by Mr. Young's tame birds, to be mentioned 
presently, confirms me in thinking that they breed three, possibly even four times, in a very favourable 
season. 

After the breeding season the young form themselves into family parties, but it is certainly not the case 
that the males and females keep distinct (cf. Mag. N.H., 1829, p. 224), and such a flock as fifty together 
('Birds of Norfolk,' i. p. 151) is not to be heard of now in England. 



Continental authors give all sorts of sites for the nest, such as a hut built for duck shooting, but in 
Norfolk it is placed among reeds (never in nettles, very exceptionally in rushy grass), and is said to take 
eight days in construction. It is generally a foot above the ground, if a swamp can be called ground, and 
never, to the best of my belief, suspended. The tallest and stoutest reeds in the reed-bed are its 
customary support, reeds eight feet high, sometimes quite sere, while exceptionally a nest is hid in a 
dwarf Alder or cluster of Sweet Gale (Bog Myrtle), a shrub with that aromatic odour which prevails on 
a dry marsh in June, the Cuckoo's favourite perch. Here it may be remarked that, common as the 
Cuckoo is round most of our broads, there is no record of its egg being deposited in the nest of the 
Bearded Tit, which is very singular. 

The nests "are extremely liable to be submerged if the tides rise suddenly, either from a heavy fall of 
rain or a flow of salt water up the river. In such cases the birds at once commence a second nest on the 
top of their first edifice" (Booth, l.c.), I have not personally heard of any nests being submerged, but 
Booth was always an accurate observer, and can be trusted. 

The nest is about 2-8 inches inside diameter, and is usually composed of the brown blades of the 
common Arundo, and lined with their feathery tops. A typical nest with its surroundings is reproduced 
in the Norf. and Nor. Nat. Tr. (vi. p. 434), from a photograph by Mr. R.B. Lodge, who writes:—"Within 
fifty yards of our boat we had two nests with eggs, six each, one with young birds, and one from which 
young had apparently flown, and I saw the young birds early in May flying about. At one nest at which 
I spent half a day squatting in the same sedge bush, the cock did most of the sitting; he was easily 
distinguished, even at a distance, as he had no tail. 

image of Nest of Bearded Titmouse 

Nest of Bearded Titmouse (after Pike). 

They are the most fascinating birds I know, and the easiest to approach at the nest, especially when the 
young are hatched. All our nests were in sedge." 

Other photographers have visited our broads and been successful, notably Mr. Oswin Lee ('Photographs 
of Brit. Birds,’ pt. viii.), whose large plate is worthy of all commendation, while that by Mr. Kearton, in 
'Our Rarer British-breeding Birds,' shows the eggs well in a characteristic bed of rushes. But the 
cleverest of all are the pictures taken by Mr. O.G. Pike (see pt. iv. of his recently published 'In Bird 
Land'), which, owing to his kindness, I am able to reproduce. It will be seen that in one the hen is 
feeding her young ones, which Mr. Pike observed that she did about every five minutes, distributing a 
beakful of green caterpillars equally among all. In the other plate Mr. Pike has caught the hen in the act 
of cleaning out the nest, which she did on about every fourth visit. 

image of Bearded Titmouse feeding young 

Bearded Titmouse feeding young (after Pike). 

The eggs are very peculiar, and at the same time very pretty; white, with specks and wavy lines of 
brown, with a pink tinge when fresh, and a zone when incubated. They (the first clutch) are deposited 
in April, or even at the end of March possibly, and generally six in number, occasionally seven. Old 
Joshua, the companion of my rambles, averred that he had found two nests on the top of one another, 
and on another occasion twelve eggs in one nest, while a nest sent from Hickling to Mr. Frank Norgate 



contained ten eggs, but two of them were buried in the lining, and this year one was found at Hickling 
with eight eggs. 

image of Bearded Titmouse cleaning out Nest 
Bearded Titmouse cleaning out Nest (after Pike). 

Joshua had also known them to sometimes lay the first egg before the nest was finished, and then, after 
a layer of material, more eggs, a common habit with true Titmice (Pandas). An egg taken by Joshua was 
placed in an incubator by Mr. Evans, of Edinburgh, to ascertain the duration of its incubation, a subject 
he has specially studied, but the experiment was not successful. John Smith, of Yarmouth, considered 
the period to be thirteen days (Zool., 1846, p. 1497), and Tidemann fourteen. None of the small birds 
appear to exceed a fortnight, but in such a distinct form as Panurus there might be a difference of a day 
or two. 

I can testify to its being a fact that the cock bird occasionally takes part in incubation, though this has 
been doubted by Keulemans, who had in confinement the beautiful examples figured in Dresser's 'Birds 
of Europe,' and probably ascertained from them that the duration of the moult was nearly five weeks. 
His excellent account of its habits as a cage bird and in a wild state in Holland is given in the 'Birds of 
Europe,' and again in Keuleman's 'Cage Birds,' an uncompleted work, and therefore but little known. 

Description. 

The adult male and female are almost too well known to need description. The prevailing colour is 
tawny orange, and in the cock the head is blue grey, with a black moustache on each cheek, long and 
pointed, with no apparent utility other than ornament. These beautiful colours are at their best from 
December to April 1st, after which they deteriorate. Females are never so handsome as males, and 
always lack the grey head, which is so beautiful: excellent descriptions are given in the 'Birds of 
Europe' from specimens which I supplied of both sexes. But the plumage of immaturity is far more 
remarkable. 

For a long time after quitting the nest the young have black backs, and are cream-coloured, so that if 
Bonaparte gave his name of P. sibiricus to a young bird it was a very excusable mistake. Radde was 
nearly led into the same error ('Ibis,' 1889, p. 87). 

It is said that young males can be distinguished by their more lemon-coloured bills. The nestling when 
only a day old has a brighter mouth than any other nestling bird in England, for the palate is red, with 
four little rows of black and white dots. Mr. Lodge tried to photograph a brood with their mouths open, 
but it was a failure, and my sketch is not sufficiently accurate for reproduction, indeed, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to give the vivid colours properly. The colour of young birds' mouths has not been 
sufficiently taken notice of. The nestling Blackcap's mouth is lake red, the nestling Willow Warbler's 
yellow, the Pied Wagtail dull yellow, and the Garden Warbler, according to Bettoni, buff. The nestling 
Hedge Sparrow has two black spots on its tongue, and the Grasshopper Warbler several spots 
(Macpherson). Probably none of these tints are lost until the young have left the nest. 

Anatomy. 

Under the heading of "Anatomy," I cannot do better than quote the precise description of Prof. 
Macgillivray, who in this branch of science especially excelled over other writers:— 



"(Esophagus one inch two-twelfths long, inclined to the right, with a distinct dilatation or crop a quarter 
of an inch in width; the proventriculus bulbiform. Stomach a very muscular gizzard, six and a half 
twelfths long, seven twelfths broad, obliquely placed, with the lateral muscles very prominent, the 
epithelium dense, with broad rugae, and of a yellowish colour, the right muscle two twelfths thick. The 
trachea as in the Passerime and Cantatores; its rings sixty."—(William Macgillivray.) 

See also "Remarks on the Internal Structure," by Robert F. Tomes, 'Ibis,' 1860, p. 317. 

In Confinement. 

Since 1743, when the Countess of Albemarle brought a cageful of Bearded Tits from Copenhagen, it 
has been popular with bird-fanciers in this country, and the experience of all who have tried it is that it 
is a bird in every way to be recommended for the cage. There is no need to infringe on our native stock, 
for continental birds, which, in the opinion of some are finer than British, can be generally bought from 
Erbermehl, Abrahams, or Zache. 

Mr. John Young has written one of the best accounts of this charming species in captivity (Norf. and 
Nor. Nat. Tr. iii. p. 519), and I am indebted to him for showing me his cage. He first of all provided 
them with proper nesting places and material, by sticking the tops of pampas grass round a six-inch pot 
of earth, a site somewhat similar to the reeds of their native haunts. Here the eggs were laid early in the 
morning, and when the birds had left the nest he invariably found that the lining was pulled over the 
eggs. Many eggs were laid, two hens laying more than fifty in one summer, a fair proportion of which 
in a wild state would have been hatched. 

Mr. Young thinks they might be hatched, and even the young reared in confinement, by supplying the 
old birds with the pupae of the common blow-fly, which he has found to answer with Siskins, and fresh 
ants' eggs would probably be useful. He kept one nearly five years. Mr. Lowne, of Yarmouth, a well 
known prize-taker at bird shows, reared six Bearded Tits from the nest on dry ants' eggs with hard- 
boiled egg well sieved, but they were pugnacious enough to pull each other's tails out, and had to be 
separated. 

Another correspondent, Mr. J.L. Bonhote, had a pair three years, and kept them in an outdoor avairy 
through the hard winter of 1895. In 1896 the hen built a nest with materials brought her by the cock, 
and, commencing on April 14th, laid a clutch of seven eggs, two of which were hatched on the 
thirteenth day, and the young grew well, but died suddenly on the seventh day when beginning to shoot 
their feathers. [3] 

Former Breeding Area. 

In the accompanying Map (PI. V.) the pink colour is intended to show where this species formerly bred 
in England, an area which must always have coincided with the reed beds suitable to its requirements, 
which, prior to the draining of the great Bedford Level in the early part of the seventeenth century, were 
much more extensive than they are now. Of the nineteen spots marked pink in the map, only one is still 
a breeding-place at the present day, which is a somewhat sad reflection; while the old haunts on the 
Thames have long been deserted, though still sometimes referred to in books. 

As it is a good plan to summarise what is known about any British bird's distribution (as Fatio and 
Studer are doing for Switzerland and Ternier for France), I have given at some length, from such 



sources as are still available, what can be gathered from authors about the Bearded Tit in the Norf. and 
Nor. Nat. Trans, vi. p. 429, and the following further particulars may be added. It only breeds in 
Norfolk, and the only other counties in which it is still to be found with any sort of regularity are 
Suffolk and Cambridgeshire. 

In Suffolk, in March, 1899, a small flock was seen on Fritton Lake and another on Oulton Broad, 
where, from enquiries on the spot in 1885,1 found it was to be met with; and in 1891 Mr. Bunn, the 
taxidermist, informed me of his having had several from there at different times. Babington gives 
interesting particulars of their former haunts (Birds of Suff. pp. 64, 251), but they are now extinct on 
the Blyth and the Aide, but Mr. Tuck was recently informed of some being on the River Lack. 

In Lincolnshire the late Mr. Cordeaux never met with a specimen, yet in 1864 A.G. More thought it 
might breed in that county (’Ibis,' 1865, p. 120), which was one of the five enumerated by W. C. 
Hewitson. It is certain that when Gould, in 1873, said it bred in all the fenny districts of Lincolnshire, 
he was entirely wrong. Miller Christy has collected interesting details of its former abundance in Essex, 
and even thought it possible in 1890 that it might still be reckoned a resident in extremely small 
numbers, though the last identified seems to have been on the River Stort in July, 1888 ('Birds of 
Essex,' pp. 91, 92). 

In Cambridgeshire, Mr. John Titterton, of Ely, does not know the last date of its breeding, but is able to 
give the most recent information of migrants, viz. that in 1897 fourteen were seen, and in 1898 a flock 
of five, and again in December, 1899, a flock of about a dozen, which remained for more than a month 
in one place. These, however, by the end of January, 1900, had been so upset by the harvesting of the 
reeds that only three or four remained. In the palmy days of Whittlesea Mere they must have been 
abundant, but Whittlesea is a thing of the past. A pair obtained there in 1841 are in Newcastle Museum, 
and it is on record that this locality furnished a white variety. 

For Surrey, some additional particulars are given in the 'Birds of Surrey,' by J.A. Bucknill, who remarks 
that authors have regarded the Bearded Tit as having been a resident at one time in Surrey, but he has 
not been able to discover any evidence of such being the case. 

image of map of the distribution 

General Distribution. (Cf. ante, p. 360.) 

Browne also sent Ray several other pictures of birds ('Willoughby's Ornithology,' preface), but from a 
subsequent complaint it appears they were not returned (Wilkins' edition of Sir T. Browne's Works, i. p. 
337). 

"Broad" is a local name for a shallow lake often surrounded with reeds, formed by the expansion of a 
river in former times; a "broad-water" it would be called in some counties, but in Norfolk and Suffolk it 
is a broad." 

Mr. Bonhote has just published an article on this subject (cf. 'Avicultural Magazine' for August.) 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 1925. 

The author died in 1922, so this work is also in the public domain in countries and areas where the 
copyright term is the author's life plus 80 years or less. This work may also be in the public domain in 
countries and areas with longer native copyright terms that apply the rule of the shorter term to foreign 
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Argued: January 13, 14, 1902. — Decided: February 3, 1902 

This was a bill in equity originally filed May 20, 1898, in the circuit court for the district of Nebraska, 
by Kent K. Hayden, receiver of the Capital National Bank of Lincoln, Nebraska (of whom the present 
appelant is the successor in office), against David E. Thompson, to recover defendant's proportion of an 
assessment upon the stockholders of the bank to the amount of the par value of their shares. The bank 
failed on January 23, 1893, and a receiver was shortly thereafter appointed. On June 10, 1893, the 
Comptroller of the Currency ordered the assessment, which was made payable July 10, 1893. 

The bill alleged Thompson to have been the owner of 210 shares of the capital stock, which he had 
acquired upon subscription to such stock and as a part of the original issue; that he, knowing the bank 
to be in a failing condition and practically insolvent, and in anticipation of its approaching failure, had 
sold and caused such stock to be transferred to certain irresponsible parties, and that such transfer was 
made with intent to defraud the bank, its depositors and creditors. 

Defendant demurred upon the ground that it appeared by the bill that the cause of action was barred by 
the statute of limitations. The demurrer was sustained, the bill amended, another demurrer interposed 
and sustained, and the bill dismissed. An appeal was taken to the circuit court of appeals, which 
affirmed the judgment of the circuit court. 

Messrs. J. R. Webster, John H. Ames, and Andrew E. Harvey for appellant. 

Messrs. Halleck F. Rose and C. E. Magoon for appellee. 

Mr. Justice Brown delivered the opinion of the court: 

Notes 

This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 
government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 
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United States Supreme Court 


184 U.S. 71 

MCDONALD v. THOMPSON 

Argued: January 13, 14, 1902. — Decided: February 3, 1902 


This bill is founded upon Rev. Stat. § 5151, which declares that 'the shareholders of every national 
banking association shall be held individually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such association, to the extent of the amount of their stock 
therein at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such shares,' etc. By § 5234 the 
Comptroller of the Currency is authorized to appoint a receiver of insolvent banks, who 'may, if 
necessary to pay the debts of such association, enforce the individual liability of the stockholders.' 

The case turns upon the applicability of the state statute of limitations, which, so far as it is material, 
reads as follows: 

'Sec. 5. Civil actions can only be commenced within the time prescribed in this title after the cause of 
action shall have accrued. 

'Sec. 10. Within five years, an action upon a specialty, or any agreement, contract, or promise in 
writing, or foreign judgment. 

'Sec. 11. Within four years, an action upon a contract not in writing, express or implied; an action upon 
a liability created by statute other than a forfeiture or penalty.' 

As the cause of action in this case accrued on July 10, 1893, when the assessment was made payable 
(Hawkins v. Glenn, 131 U.S. 319, 33 L. ed. 184, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 739; Glenn v. Marbury, 145 U.S. 499, 
36 L. ed. 790, 12 Sup. Ct. Rep. 914; Thompson v. German Ins. Co. 76 Fed. 892; Van Pelt v. Gardner, 54 
Neb. 701, 74 N. W. 1083, 75 N. W. 874), and the action was begun on May 20, 1898, more than four 
but less than five years thereafter, the case really turns upon the question whether the action is upon a 
'contract or promise in writing,' or 'upon a contract not in writing, express or implied,' or 'upon a 
liability created by statute.' If the cause of action be upon a written contract, the action was brought in 
time. If upon a contract not in writing, or a statutory liability, the statute of limitations is a complete 
bar. 

Used in this connection and as distinguished from a contract not in writing, express or implied, we 
think it entirely clear that § 10 contemplates an action between the immediate parties or their privies to 
a written contract, and that the only contract covered by that definition in this case is the one arising 
from the allegation of the bill that Thompson was the owner of 210 shares of the original capital stock, 
and 'that he acquired the same upon subscription to such capital stock,' and by a receipt of certificates 
for such shares. The only contract to be gathered from this allegation is one between the bank on the 
one hand and the defendant on the other, by which the latter agreed to take and pay for a certain 
number of shares, and the former agreed to issue certificates to him for the same. Had the action been 
brought upon this contract,-as, for instance, by the bank to recover an unpaid assessment upon the 
original shares,-the case would have fallen within § 10, and the suit might have been brought within 
five years. 



But there was no contract in writing with the creditors or depositors of the bank, and none with the 
bank itself, to which the receiver could be said to be a privy, except to pay for the stock as originally 
issued. Granting there was a contract with the creditors to pay a sum equal to the value of the stock 
taken, in addition to the sum invested in the shares, this was a contract created by the statute, and 
obligatory upon the stockholders by reason of the statute existing at the time of their subscription; but it 
was not a contract in writing within the meaning of the Nebraska act, since the writing-that is, the 
subscription contained no reference whatever to the statutory obligation and no promise to respond 
beyond the amount of the subscription. In none of the numerous cases upon the subject in this court is 
this obligation treated as an express contract, but as one created by the statute and implied from the 
express contract of the stockholders to take and pay for shares in the association. Carrol v. Green, 92 
U.S. 509, 512, 23 L. ed. 738, 739; Terry v. Little, 101 U.S. 216, 25 L. ed. 864; First Nat. Bank v. 
Hawkins, 174 U.S. 364, 43 L. ed. 1007, 19 Sup. Ct. Rep. 739; Matteson v. Dent, 176 U.S. 521, 44 L. 
ed. 571, 20 Sup. Ct. Rep. 419; Whitman v. National Bank, 176 U.S. 559, 44 L. ed. 587, 20 Sup. Ct. 

Rep. 477. 

While § 10 does not use the words 'express contract,’ but the words 'contract or promise in writing,' we 
think that, taken in connection with §11, which is confined to contracts not in writing, express or 
implied, express contracts are primarily and principally intended by the earlier section. These are 
defined to be those contracts in which the terms of the agreement are fully and openly incorporated at 
the time the contract is entered into, while implied contracts are such as arise by legal inference and 
upon principles of reason and justice from certain facts, or where there is circumstantial evidence 
showing that the parties intended to make a contract. 2 Bl. Com. 443. As contracts for subscription to 
stock contain no stipulation with reference to the rights of creditors and depositors, it is clear that such 
rights can only be asserted upon the theory that the subscriber impliedly bound himself to respond to 
any liability arising indirectly from his contract of subscription. 

Whether the promise raised by the statute was an implied contract not in writing or a liability created 
by statute, it is immaterial to inquire. For the purposes of this case it may have been both. The statute 
was the origin both of the right and the remedy, but the contract was the origin of the personal 
responsibility of the defendant. Did the statute make a distinction between them with reference to the 
time within which an action must be brought, it might be necessary to make a more exact definition; 
but as the action must be brought in any case within four years, it is unnecessary to go farther than to 
declare what seems entirely clear to us, that it is not a contract in writing within the meaning of § 10 of 
the Nebraska act. Hawkins v. Iron Valley Furnace Co. 40 Ohio St. 507. 

Plaintiff, however, insists that defendant's contract here sought to be enforced was not entered into 
between him and the bank, but between him and the creditors of the bank; that the order of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for the assessment of the shareholders did not create a cause of action or 
set the statute of limitations running, nor in any way affect the validity or duration of the right which 
belongs to the creditors to have this liability enforced; and that the action not being upon the contract of 
subscription, but upon the contract of the shareholder with the creditors of the bank, entered into by 
himself with the creditors through the agency of the officers of the bank, different considerations apply, 
and the statute of limitations does not operate as a bar so long as there are any outstanding claims 
against the bank. 

In support of this proposition we are referred to § 2 of the act of June 30, 1876 (19 Stat. at L. 63, chap. 
156), which declares 'that when any national banking association shall have gone into liquidation under 
the provisions of § 5220 of said [Revised] Statutes, the individual liability of the shareholders provided 



for by § 5151 of said Statutes may be enforced by any creditor of such association, by bill in equity in 
the nature of a creditors’ bill, brought by such creditor on behalf of himself and of all other creditors of 
the association against the shareholders thereof,' etc.; and we are cited to several cases holding that 
claims against shareholders under similar statutes do not become barred until the expiration of the time 
at which the claims against the corporation also became barred. 

There are several answers to this position. Section 5220, to which the 2d section of the act of June 30, 
1876, is supplementary, contemplates only a voluntary liquidation, providing, as it does, that 'any 
association may go into liquidation and be closed by the vote of its shareholders owning two thirds of 
its stock.’ Richmond v. Irons, 121 U.S. 27, 47, 30 L. ed. 864, 870, 7 Sup. Ct. Rep. 788, 797. Now, the 
Capital National Bank did not go into voluntary liquidation, but, as averred in the bill, 'the Comptroller 
of the Currency of the United States became and was satisfied of the insolvency of the said Capital 
National Banking Association,' and thereupon appointed a receiver. In other words, the proceedings 
were taken under § 5234 as supplemented by § 1 of the act of June 30, 1876, authorizing the 
Comptroller of the Currency to appoint a receiver when the association had refused to pay its 
circulating notes and is in default, or he is otherwise satisfied of its insolvency. 

But it is also sufficient to say of this that the action is not brought by the creditors under the 2d section 
of the act of June 30, 1876, but by the receiver under Rev. Stat. § 5234. In such cases no debt becomes 
due to the receiver as such until a deficiency has been ascertained and an assessment made, when the 
statute begins to run. Scovill v. Thayer, 105 U.S. 145, 26 L. ed. 968; Hawkins v. Glenn, 131 U.S. 319, 
33 L. ed. 184, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 739. Upon the theory of the plaintiff, if the statute of limitations were 
pleaded, it would become necessary for the receiver to show that there were outstanding claims against 
the bank which were not barred by the statute, and therefore that the bill might be maintained. This 
would involve a departure from the whole theory of the bill in this case, which is based upon the 
allegation that the Comptroller of the Currency made an assessment upon the stockholders June 10, 
1893, payable July 10, from which latter date plaintiff claimed interest. Defendant demurred to this 
upon the ground that the bill set forth a cause of action barred by the statute, and plaintiff went to a 
hearing upon this demurrer and was defeated. Obviously he cannot now set up a right to recover, if the 
creditors had brought a bill under another statute, to which no allusion is made in the bill in this case, 
and which provides for a wholly separate and independent remedy. 

Plaintiffs final contention, that no cause of action arises until a demand has been made, is also fully 
met by the allegation of the bill that on June 10, 1893, the Comptroller of the Currency made an order 
in which he declared that he had made an assessment and requisition upon the shareholders, 'and that 
he did thereby make demand upon each and every share of the capital stock of the said association,' and 
directed the receiver to take proceedings by suit to enforce the individual liability of the shareholders. 
Having made this allegation himself, we do not understand upon what theory the plaintiff now assumes 
that no demand was made. 

In the view we take of the statute of limitations, we have not thought it worth while to consider the 
points made by the defendant, that the action should have been at law, and that the bill is defective for 
the want of proper parties. 

There was no error in the decree of the court below, and it is therefore affirmed. 

Notes 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it is a work of the United States federal 



government (see 17 U.S.C. 105). 


Z2z&u/&f? yis? 




by Kate Chopin 


Madame Valtour had been in the sitting- room some time before she noticed the absence of the Dresden 
china figure from the corner of the mantel-piece, where it had stood for years. Aside from the intrinsic 
value of the piece, there were some very sad and tender memories associated with it. A baby's lips that 
were now forever still had loved once to kiss the painted "pitty ’ady"; and the baby arms had often held 
it in a close and smothered embrace. 


Madame Valtour gave a rapid, startled glance around the room, to see perchance if it had been 
misplaced; but she failed to discover it. 

Viny, the house-maid, when summoned, remembered having carefully dusted it that morning, and was 
rather indignantly positive that she had not broken the thing to bits and secreted the pieces. 

"Who has been in the room during my absence?" questioned Madame Valtour, with asperity. Viny 
abandoned herself to a moment's reflection. 


"Pa-Jeff corned in yere wid de mail -" If she had said St. Peter came in with the mail, the fact would 
have had as little bearing on the case from Madame Valtour's point of view. 

Pa-Jeff s uprightness and honesty were so long and firmly established as to have become proverbial on 
the plantation. He had not served the family faithfully since boyhood and been all through the war with 
"old Marse Valtour" to descend at his time of life to tampering with household bric-a-brac. 

"Has any one else been here?" Madame Valtour naturally inquired. 

"On'y Agapie w'at brung you some Creole aiggs. I tole 'er to sot 'em down in de hall. I don' know she 
corned in de settin'-room o’ not." 


Yes, there they were; eight, fresh "Creole eggs" reposing on the muslin in the sewing basket. Viny 
herself had been seated on the gallery brushing her mistress' gowns during the hours of that lady's 
absence, and could think of no one else having penetrated to the sitting-room. 

Madame Valtour did not entertain the thought that Agapie had stolen the relic. Her worst fear was, that 
the girl, finding herself alone in the room, had handled the frail bit of porcelain and inadvertently 
broken it. 


Agapie came often to the house to play with the children and amuse them - she loved nothing better. 
Indeed, no other spot known to her on earth so closely embodied her confused idea of paradise, as this 
home with its atmosphere of love, comfort and good cheer. She was, herself, a cheery bit of humanity, 
overflowing with kind impulses and animal spirits. 

Madame Valtour recalled the fact that Agapie had often admired this Dresden figure (but what had she 





not admired!); and she remembered having heard the girl's assurance that if ever she became possessed 
of "fo' bits" to spend as she liked, she would have some one buy her just such a china doll in town or in 
the city. 

Before night, the fact that the Dresden lady had strayed from her proud eminence on the sitting-room 
mantel, became, through Viny's indiscreet babbling, pretty well known on the place. 

The following morning Madame Valtour crossed the field and went over to the Bedauts' cabin. The 
cabins on the plantation were not grouped; but each stood isolated upon the section of land which its 
occupants cultivated. Pa-Jeff s cabin was the only one near enough to the Bedauts to admit of 
neighborly intercourse. 

Seraphine Bedaut was sitting on her small gallery, stringing red peppers, when Madame Valtour 
approached. 

"I'm so distressed, Madame Bedaut," began the planter's wife, abruptly. But the 'Cadian woman arose 
politely and interrupted, offering her visitor a chair. 

"Come in, set down, Ma’me Valtour." 

"No, no; it's only for a moment. You know, Madame Bedaut, yesterday when I returned from making a 
visit, I found that an ornament was missing from my sitting-room mantel- piece. It's a thing I prize 
very, very much - " with sudden tears filling her eyes - "and I would not willingly part with it for many 
times its value." Seraphine Bedaut was listening, with her mouth partly open, looking, in truth, stupidly 
puzzled. 

"No one entered the room during my absence," continued Madame Valtour, "but Agapie." Seraphine's 
mouth snapped like a steel trap and her black eyes gleamed with a flash of anger. 

"You wan' say Agapie stole some'in' in yo' house!" she cried out in a shrill voice, tremulous from 
passion. 

"No; oh no! I'm sure Agapie is an honest girl and we all love her; but you know how children are. It 
was a small Dresden figure. She may have handled and broken the thing and perhaps is afraid to say so. 
She may have thoughtlessly misplaced it; oh, I don't know what! I want to ask if she saw it." 

"Come in; you got to come in, Ma’me Valtour," stubbornly insisted Seraphine, leading the way into the 
cabin. "I sen' 'er to de house yistiddy wid some Creole aiggs," she went on in her rasping voice, "like I 
all time do, because you all say you can't eat dem sto' aiggs no mo.' Yere de basket w'at I sen' 'em in," 
reaching for an Indian basket which hung against the wall - and which was partly filled with cotton 
seed. 

"Oh, never mind," interrupted Madame Valtour, now thoroughly distressed at witnessing the woman's 
agitation. 

"Ah, bien non. I got to show you, Agapie en't no mo' thief'an yo’ own child’en is." She led the way into 
the adjoining room of the hut. 


Yere all her things w'at she 'muse herse'f wid," continued Seraphin, pointing to a soapbox which stood 



on the floor just beneath the open window. The box was filled with an indescribable assortment of odds 
and ends, mostly doll-rags. A catechism and a blue-backed speller poked dog-eared corners from out of 
the confusion; for the Valtour children were making heroic and patient efforts toward Agapie's training. 

Seraphine cast herself upon her knees before the box and dived her thin brown hands among its 
contents. "I wan' show you; I goin' show you," she kept repeating excitedly. Madame Valtour was 
standing beside her. 

Suddenly the woman drew forth from among the rags, the Dresden lady, as dapper, sound, and smiling 
as ever. Seraphine's hand shook so violently that she was in danger of letting the image fall to the floor. 
Madame Valtour reached out and took it very quietly from her. Then Seraphine rose tremblingly to her 
feet and broke into a sob that was pitiful to hear. 

Agapie was approaching the cabin. She was a chubby girl of twelve. She walked with bare, callous feet 
over the rough ground and bare-headed under the hot sun. Her thick, short, black hair covered her head 
like a mane. She had been dancing along the path, but slackened her pace upon catching sight of the 
two women who had returned to the gallery. But when she perceived that her mother was crying she 
darted impetuously forward. In an instant she had her arms around her mother's neck, clinging so 
tenaciously in her youthful strength as to make the frail woman totter. 

Agapie had seen the Dresden figure in Madame Valtour's possession and at once guessed the whole 
accusation. 

"It en't so! I tell you, maman, it en't so! I neva touch' it. Stop cryin'; stop cryin'!" and she began to cry 
most piteously herself. 

"But Agapie, we fine it in yo' box," moaned Seraphine through her sobs. 

"Then somebody put it there. Can't you see somebody put it there? 'Ten’t so, I tell you." 

The scene was extremely painful to Madame Valtour. Whatever she might tell these two later, for the 
time she felt herself powerless to say anything befitting, and she walked away. But she turned to 
remark, with a hardness of expression and intention which she seldom displayed: "No one will know of 
this through me. But, Agapie, you must not come into my house again; on account of the children; I 
could not allow it." 

As she walked away she could hear Agapie comforting her mother with renewed protestations of 
innocence. 

Pa-Jeff began to fail visibly that year. No wonder, considering his great age, which he computed to be 
about one hundred. It was, in fact, some ten years less than that, but a good old age all the same. It was 
seldom that he got out into the field; and then, never to do any heavy work - only a little light hoeing. 
There were days when the "misery" doubled him up and nailed him down to his chair so that he could 
not set foot beyond the door of his cabin. He would sit there courting the sunshine and blinking, as he 
gazed across the fields with the patience of the savage. 

The Bedauts seemed to know almost instinctively when Pa-Jeff was sick. Agapie would shade her eyes 
and look searchingly towards the old man's cabin. 



"I don' see Pa-Jeff this mo’nin'," or "Pa- Jeff en't open his winda," or "I didn' see no smoke yet yonda to 
Pa-Jeffs." And in a little while the girl would be over there with a pail of soup or coffee, or whatever 
there was at hand which she thought the old negro might fancy. She had lost all the color out of her 
cheeks and was pining like a sick bird. She often sat on the steps of the gallery and talked with the old 
man while she waited for him to finish his soup from her tin pail. 

"I tell you, Pa-Jeff, its neva been no thief in the Bedaut family. My pa say he couldn’ hole up his head if 
he think I been a thief, me. An’ maman say it would make her sick in bed, she don' know she could ever 
git up. Sosthene tell me the chil’en been cryin' fo’ me up yonda. Li’le Lulu cry so hard M'sieur Valtour 
want sen' afta me, an' Ma'me Valtour say no." 

And with this, Agapie flung herself at length upon the gallery with her face buried in her arms, and 
began to cry so hysterically as seriously to alarm Pa-Jeff. It was well he had finished his soup, for he 
could not have eaten another mouthful. 

"Hole up yo' head, chile. God save us! W'at you kiarrin' on dat away?" he exclaimed in great distress. 
"You gwine to take a fit? Hole up yo' head." 

Agapie rose slowly to her feet, and drying her eyes upon the sleeve of her "josie," reached out for the 
tin bucket. Pa-Jeff handed it to her, but without relinquishing his hold upon it. 

"War hit you w'at tuck it?" he questioned in a whisper. "I isn' gwine tell; you knows I isn’ gwine tell." 
She only shook her head, attempting to draw the pail forcibly away from the old man. 

"Le' me go, Pa-Jeff. W'at you doin'! Gi’ me my bucket!" 

He kept his old blinking eyes fastened for a while questioningly upon her disturbed and tear-stained 
face. Then he let her go and she turned and ran swiftly away towards her home. 

He sat very still watching her disappear; only his furrowed old face twitched convulsively, moved by 
an unaccustomed train of reasoning that was at work in him. 

"She w'ite, I is black," he muttered calculatingly. "She young, I is ole; sho I is ole. She good to Pa-Jeff 
like I her own kin an' color." This line of thought seemed to possess him to the exclusion of every other. 
Late in the night he was still muttering. 

"Sho I is ole. She good to Pa-Jeff, yas." 

A few days later, when Pa-Jeff happened to be feeling comparatively well, he presented himself at the 
house just as the family had assembled at their early dinner. Looking up suddenly, Monsieur Valtour 
was astonished to see him standing there in the room near the open door. He leaned upon his cane and 
his grizzled head was bowed upon his breast. There was general satisfaction expressed at seeing Pa-Jeff 
on his legs once more. 

"Why, old man, I'm glad to see you out again," exclaimed the planter, cordially, pouring a glass of 
wine, which he instructed Viny to hand to the old fellow. Pa-Jeff accepted the glass and set it solemnly 
down upon a small table near by. 

"Marse Albert," he said, "I is come heah to-day fo' to make a statement of de rights an' de wrongs w'at 



is done hang heavy on my soul dis heah long time. Arter you heahs me an' de missus heahs me an’ de 

chillun an' ev'body, den ef you says: 'Pa-Jeff you kin tech yo' lips to dat glass o' wine,' all well an' right.' 
!» 


His manner was impressive and caused the family to exchange surprised and troubled glances. 
Foreseeing that his recital might be long, a chair was offered to him, but he declined it. 

"One day," he began, "w'en I ben hoein' de madam's flower bed close to de fence, Sosthene he ride up, 
he say: 'Heah, Pa-Jeff, heah de mail.' I takes de mail f om 'im an' I calls out to Viny w'at settin' on de 
gallery: 'Heah Marse Albert's mail, gal; come git it.' 

"But Viny she answer, pert-like - des like Viny: 'You is got two laigs, Pa-Jeff, des well as me.' I ain't no 
hen' fo' disputin' wid gals, so I brace up an' I come 'long to de house an' goes on in dat settin'-room dah, 
naix' to de dinin'-room. I lays dat mail down on Marse Albert's table; den I looks roun'. 

"Ev'thing do look putty, sho! De lace cu'tains was a-flappin' an' de flowers was a-smellin’ sweet, an' de 
pictures a-settin’ back on de wall. I keep on lookin' roun'. To reckly my eye hit fall on de li'le gal w'at 
al'ays sets on de een' o’ de mantel-shelf. She do look mighty sassy dat day, wid 'er toe a-stickin' out, des 
so; an' holdin' her skirt des dat away; an’ lookin’ at me wid her head twis'. 

"I laff out. Viny mus' heahed me. I say, 'g'long 'way f om dah, gal.' She keep on smilin'. I reaches out 
my han'. Den Satan an' de good Sperrit, dey begins to wrastle in me. De Sperrit say: 'You ole fool- 
nigga, you; mine w'at you about.' Satan keep on shovin' my han’ - des so - keep on shovin'. Satan he 
mighty powerful dat day, an’ he win de fight. I kiar dat li'le trick home in my pocket." 

Pa-Jeff lowered his head for a moment in bitter confusion. His hearers were moved with distressful 
astonishment. They would have had him stop the recital right there, but Pa-Jeff resumed, with an effort: 

"Come dat night I heah tell how dat li'le trick, wo'th heap money; how madam, she cryin' 'cause her li'le 
blessed lamb was use’ to play wid cat, an' kiar-on ov' it. Den I git scared. I say, 'w'at I gwine do?' An’ up 
jump Satan an' de Sperrit a-wrastlin' again. 

"De Sperrit say: 'Kiar hit back whar it come fom, Pa-Jeff Satan 'low: 'Fling it in de bayeh, you ole 
fool.' De Sperrit say: 'You won't fling dat in de bayeh, whar de madam kain't neva sot eyes on hit no 
mo'?' Den Satan he kine give in; he 'low he plumb sick o’ disputin' so long; tell me go hide it some 'eres 
whar dey nachelly gwine fine it. Satan he win dat fight. 

"Des w’en de day g’ine break, I creeps out an' goes 'long de fief road. I pass by Ma'me Bedaut's house. I 
riclic how dey says li'le Bedaut gal ben in de sittin'-room, too, day befo'. De winda war open. Ev'body 
sleepin'. I tres’ in my head, des like a dog w'at shame hisse'f. I sees dat box o' rags befo' my eyes; an' I 
drops dat li'le imp'dence 'mongst dem rags. 

"Mebby yo' all fink Satan an' de Sperrit lef me 'lone, arter dat?" continued Pa-Jeff, straightening 
himself from the relaxed position in which his members seemed to have settled. 

"No, suh; dey ben desputin' straight 'long. Las' night dey come nigh onto en’in’ me up. De Sperrit say: 
'Come 'long, I giftin' tired dis heah, you g'long up yonda an' tell de truf an' shame de devil.' Satan 'low: 
'Stay whar you is; you heah me!' Dey clutches me. Dey twis'es an' twines me. Dey dashes me down an' 
jerks me up. But de Sperrit he win dat fight in de en', an' heah I is, mist'ess, master, chillun'; heah I is." 



Years later Pa-Jeff was still telling the story of his temptation and fall. The negroes especially seemed 
never to tire of hearing him relate it. He enlarged greatly upon the theme as he went, adding new and 
dramatic features which gave fresh interest to its every telling. 

Agapie grew up to deserve the confidence and favors of the family. She redoubled her acts of kindness 
toward Pa-Jeff; but somehow she could not look into his face again. 

Yet she need not have feared. Long before the end came, poor old Pa-Jeff, confused, bewildered, 
believed the story himself as firmly as those who had heard him tell it over and over for so many years. 


This work was published before January 1, 1925, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 




by Marcus Tullius Cicero 
Book 1 

Translation by C. D. Yonge (1853) 
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I Have often and deeply resolved this question in my mind, whether fluency of language has been 
beneficial or injurious to men and to cities, with reference to the cultivation of the highest order of 
eloquence. For when I consider the disasters of our own republic, and when I call to mind also the 
ancient calamities of the most important states, I see that it is by no means the most insignificant 
portion of their distresses which has originated from the conduct of the most eloquent men. But, at the 
same time, when I set myself to trace back, by the aid of written memorials and documents, affairs 
which, by reason of their antiquity, are removed back out of the reach of any personal recollection, I 
perceive also that many cities have been established, many wars extinguished, many most enduring 
alliances and most holy friendships have been cemented by deliberate wisdom much assisted and 
facilitated by eloquence. And as I have been, as I say, considering all this for some time, reason itself 
especially induces me to think that wisdom without eloquence is but of little advantage to states, but 
that eloquence without wisdom is often most mischievous, and is never advantageous to them. 

If then any one, neglecting all the most virtuous and honourable considerations of wisdom and duty, 
devotes his whole attention to the practice of speaking, that man is training himself to become useless 
to himself, and a citizen mischievous to his country; but a man who arms himself with eloquence in 
such a manner as not to oppose the advantage of his country, but to be able to contend in behalf of 
them, he appears to me to be one who both as a man and a citizen will be of the greatest service to his 
own and the general interests, and most devoted to his country. 

And if we are inclined to consider the origin of this thing which is called eloquence, whether it be a 
study, or an art, or some peculiar sort of training or some faculty given us by nature, we shall find that 
it has arisen from most honourable causes, and that it proceeds on the most excellent principles. 
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For there was a time when men wandered at random over the fields, after the fashion of beasts, and 
supported life on the food of beasts; nor did they do anything by means of the reasoning powers of the 
mind; but almost everything by bodily strength. No attention was as yet paid to any considerations of 
the religious reverence due to the gods, or of the duties which are owed to mankind: no one had ever 
seen any legitimate marriages, no one had beheld any children whose parentage was indubitable; nor 
had any one any idea what great advantage there might be in a system of equal law. And so, owing to 
eiTor and ignorance, cupidity, that blind and rash sovereign of the mind, abused its bodily strength, that 
most pernicious of servants, for the purpose of gratifying itself. At this time then a man,(l) a great and 
a wise man truly was he, perceived what materials there were, and what great fitness there was in the 
minds of men for the most important affairs, if any one could only draw it out, and improve it by 
education. He, laying down a regular system, collected men, who were previously dispersed over the 
fields and hidden in habitations in the woods into one place, and united them, and leading them on to 
every useful and honourable pursuit, though, at first, from not being used to it they raised an outcry 
against it; he gradually, as they became more eager to listen to him on account of his wisdom and 
eloquence, made them gentle and civilized from having been savage and brutal. And it certainly seems 
to me that no wisdom which was silent and destitute of skill in speaking could have had such power as 
to turn men on a sudden from their previous customs, and to lead them to the adoption of a different 
system of life. And, moreover, after cities had been established how could men possibly have been 
induced to learn to cultivate integrity and to maintain justice, and to be accustomed willingly to obey 
others, and to think it right not only to encounter toil for the sake of the general advantage, but even to 
run the risk of losing their lives, if men had not been able to persuade them by eloquence of the truth of 
those principles which they had discovered by philosophy? Undoubtedly no one, if it had not been that 
he was influenced by dignified and sweet eloquence, would ever have chosen to condescend to appeal 
to law without violence, when he was the most powerful party of the two as far as strength went; so as 
to allow himself now to be put on a level with those men among whom he might have been preeminent, 
and of his own free will to abandon a custom most pleasant to him, and one which by reason of its 
antiquity had almost the force of nature. 

And this is how eloquence appears to have originated at first, and to have advanced to greater 
perfection; and also, afterwards, to have become concerned in the most important transactions of peace 
and war, to the greatest advantage of mankind. But after that a certain sort of complaisance, a false 
copyist of virtue, without any consideration for real duty, arrived at some fluency of language, then 
wickedness, relying on ability, began to overturn cities, and to undermine the principles of human life. 
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And, since we have mentioned the origin of the good done by eloquence, let us explain also the 
beginning of this evil. 

It appears exceedingly probable to me that was a time when men who were destitute of eloquence and 
wisdom, were not accustomed to meddle with affairs of state, and when also great and eloquent men 
were not used to concern themselves about private causes; but, while the most important transactions 
were managed by the most eminent and able men, I think that there were others also, and those not very 
incompetent, who attended to the trifling disputes of private individuals; and as in these disputes it 
often happened that men had recourse to lies, and tried by such means to oppose the truth, constant 
practice in speaking encouraged audacity, so that it became unavoidable that those other more eminent 
men should, on account of the injuries sustained by the citizens, resist the audacious and come to the 
assistance of their own individual friends. 


Therefore, as that man had often appeared equal in speaking, and sometimes even superior, who having 



neglected the study of wisdom, had laboured to acquire nothing except eloquence, it happened that in 
the judgment of the multitude he appeared a man worthy to conduct even the affairs of the state. And 
hence it arose, and it is no wonder that it did, when rash and audacious men had seized on the helm of 
the republic, that great and terrible disasters occurred. Owing to which circumstances, eloquence fell 
under so much odium and unpopularity that the ablest men, (like men who seek a harbour to escape 
from some violent tempest) devoted themselves to any quiet pursuit, as a refuge from a life of sedition 
and tumult. So that other virtuous and honourable pursuits appear to me to have become popular 
subsequently from having been cultivated in tranquillity by excellent men, but that this pursuit having 
been abandoned by most of them, grew out of fashion and obsolete at the very time when it should 
have been more eagerly retained and more anxiously encouraged and strengthened. 

For the more scandalously the temerity and audacity of foolish and worthless men was violating a most 
honourable and virtuous system, to the excessive injury of the republic, the more studiously did it 
become others to resist them, and to consult the welfare of the republic. 
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And this principle which I have just laid down did not escape the notice of Cato, nor of Laelus, nor of 
their pupil, as I may fairly call him, Africanus, nor of the Gracchi the grandson of Africanus; men in 
whom there was consummate virtue and authority increased by their consummate virtue and eloquence, 
which might serve as an ornament to these qualities, and as a protection to the republic. Wherefore, in 
my opinion at least, men ought not the less to devote themselves to eloquence, although some men both 
in private and public affairs misuse it in a perverse manner; but I think rather that they should apply 
themselves to it with the more eagerness, in order to prevent wicked men from getting the greatest 
power to the exceeding injury of the good, and the common calamity of all men; especially as this is 
the only thing which is of the greatest influence on all affairs both public and private; and as it is by 
this same quality that life is rendered safe, and honourable, and illustrious, and pleasant. For it is from 
this source that the most numerous advantages accrue to the republic, if only it be accompanied by 
wisdom, that governor of all human affairs. From this source it is that praise and honour and dignity 
flow towards all those who have acquired it; from this source it is that the most certain and the safest 
defence is provided for their friends. And, indeed, it appears to me, that it is on this particular that men, 
who in many points are weaker and lower than the beasts, are especially superior to them, namely, in 
being able to speak. 

Wherefore, that man appears to me to have acquired an excellent endowment, who is superior to other 
men in that very thing in which men are superior to beasts. And if this art is acquired not by nature 
only, not by mere practice, but also by a sort of regular system of education, it appears to me not 
foreign to our purpose to consider what those men say who have left us some precepts on the subject of 
the attainment of it. 

But, before we begin to speak of oratorical precepts, I think we must say something of the nature of the 
art itself; of its duty, of its end, of its materials, and of its divisions. For when we have ascertained those 
points, then each man's mind will, with the more ease and readiness, be able to comprehend the system 
itself, and the path which leads to excellence in it. 
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There is a certain political science which is made up of many and important particulars. A very great 
and extensive portion of it is artificial eloquence, which men call rhetoric. For we do not agree with 
those men who think that the knowledge of political science is in no need of and has no connexion with 
eloquence; and we most widely disagree with those, on the other hand, who think that all political 



ability is comprehended under the skill and power of a rhetorician. On which account we will place this 
oratorical ability in such a class as to assert that it is a part of political science. But the duty of this 
faculty appears to be to speak in a manner suitable to persuading men; the end of it is to persuade by 
language. And there is difference between the duty of this faculty and its end; that with respect to the 
duty we consider what ought to be done; with respect to the end we consider what is suitable to the 
duty. Just as we say, that it is the duty of a physician to prescribe for a patient in a way calculated to 
cure him; and that his end is to cure him by his prescriptions. And so we shall understand what we are 
to call the duty of an orator; and also what we are to call his end; since we shall call that his duty which 
he ought to do, and we shall term that his end for the sake of which he is bound to do his duty. 

We shall call that the material of the art, on which the whole art, and all that ability which is derived 
from art, turns. Just as if we were to call diseases and wounds the material of medicine, because it is 
about them that all medical science is concerned. And in like manner, we call those subjects with which 
oratorical science and ability is conversant the materials of the art of rhetoric. And these subjects some 
have considered more numerous, and others less so. For Gorgias the Leontine, who is almost the oldest 
of all rhetoricians, considered that an orator was able to speak in the most excellent manner of all men 
on every subject. And when he says this he seems to be supplying an infinite and boundless stock of 
materials to this art. But Aristotle, who of all men has supplied the greatest number of aids and 
ornaments to this art, thought that the duty of the rhetorician was conversant with three kinds of 
subjects; with the demonstrative, and the deliberative, and the judicial. 

The demonstrative is that which concerns itself with the praise or blame of some particular individual; 
the deliberative is that which, having its place in discussion and in political debate, comprises a 
deliberate statement of one's opinion; the judicial is that which, having its place injudicial proceedings, 
comprehends the topics of accusation and defence; or of demand and refusal. And, as our own opinion 
at least inclines, the art and ability of the orator must be understood to be conversant with these 
tripartite materials. 
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For Hermagoras, indeed, appears neither to attend to what he is saying, nor to understand what he is 
promising; for he divides the materials of an orator into the cause, and the examination. The cause he 
defines to be a thing which has in itself a controversy of language united with the interposition of 
certain characters. And that part, we too say, is assigned to the orator; for we give him those three parts 
which we have already mentioned,—the judicial, the deliberative, and the demonstrative. But the 
examination he defines to be that thing which has in itself a controversy of language, without the 
interposition of any particular characters; in this way .—"Whether there is anything good besides 
honesty?"— "Whether the senses may be trusted?"—"What is the shape of the world?"—"What is the 
size of the sun?" But I imagine that all men can easily see that all such questions are far removed from 
the business of an orator; for it appears the excess of insanity to attribute those subjects, in which we 
know that the most sublime genius of philosophers has been exhausted with infinite labour, as if they 
were inconsiderable matters, to a rhetorician or an orator. 

But if Hermagoras himself had had any great acquaintance with these subjects, acquired with long 
study and training, then it would be supposed that he, from relying on his own knowledge, had laid 
down some false principles respecting the duty of an orator, and had explained not what his art could 
effect, but what he himself could do. But as it is, the character of the man is such, that any one would 
be much more inclined to deny him any knowledge of rhetoric, than to grant him any acquaintance with 
philosophy. Nor do I say this because the book on the art which he published appears to me to have 
been written with any particular incorrectness, (for, indeed, he appears to me to have shown very 



tolerable ingenuity and diligence in arranging topics which he had collected from ancient writings on 
the subject, and also to have advanced some new theories himself,) but it is the least part of the 
business of an orator to speak concerning his art, which is what he has done: his business is rather to 
speak from his art, which is what we all see that this Hermagoras was very little able to do. And so that, 
indeed, appears to us to be the proper materials of rhetoric, which we have said appeared to be such to 
Aristotle. 
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And these are the divisions of it, as numerous writers have laid them down: Invention; Arrangement; 
Elocution; Memory; Delivery. Invention, is the conceiving of topics either true or probable, which may 
make one's cause appear probable; Arrangement, is the distribution of the topics which have been thus 
conceived with regular order; Elocution, is the adaptation of suitable words and sentences to the topics 
so conceived; Memory, is the lasting sense in the mind of the matters and words corresponding to the 
reception of these topics. Delivery, is a regulating of the voice and body in a manner suitable to the 
dignity of the subjects spoken of and of the language employed. 

Now, that these matters have been briefly defined, we may postpone to another time those 
considerations by which we may be able to elucidate the character and the duty and the object of this 
art; for they would require a very long argument, and they have no very intimate connexion with the 
definition of the art and the delivery of precepts relating to it. But we consider that the man who writes 
a treatise on the art of rhetoric ought to write about two other subjects also; namely, about the materials 
of the art, and about its divisions. And it seems, indeed, that we ought to treat of the materials and 
divisions of this art at the same time. Wherefore, let us first consider what sort of quality invention 
ought to be, which is the most important of all the divisions, and which applies to every description of 
cause in which an orator can be engaged. 
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Every subject which contains in itself any controversy existing either in language or in disputation, 
contains a question either about a fact, or about a name, or about a class, or about an action. Therefore, 
that investigation out of which a cause arises we call a stating of a case. A stating of a case is the first 
conflict of causes arising from a repulse of an accusation; in this way. "You did so and so;"—"I did not 
do so;" —or, "it was lawful for me to do so." When there is a dispute as to the fact, since the cause is 
confirmed by conjectures, it is called a conjectural statement. But when it is a dispute as to a name, 
because the force of a name is to be defined by words, it is then styled a definitive statement. But when 
the thing which is sought to be ascertained is what is the character of the matter under consideration, 
because it is a dispute about violence, and about the character of the affair; it is called a general 
statement. But when the cause depends on this circumstance, either that that man does not seem to 
plead who ought to plead, or that he does not plead with that man with whom he ought to plead, or that 
he does not plead before the proper people, at the proper time, in accordance with the proper law, 
urging the proper charge, and demanding the infliction of the proper penalty, then it is called a 
statement by way of demurrer; because the arguing of the case appears to stand in need of a demurrer 
and also of some alteration. And some one or other of these sorts of statement must of necessity be 
incidental to every cause. For if there be any one to which it is not incidental, in that there can be no 
dispute at all; on which account it has no right even to be considered a cause at all. 

And a dispute as to fact may be distributed over every sort of time. For as to what has been done, an 
inquiry can be instituted in this way—"whether Ulysses slew Ajax;" and as to what is being done, in 
this way—"whether the people of Tregellae are well affected towards the Roman people; "and as to 
what is going to happen, in this way—" if we leave Carthage uninjured, whether any inconvenience 



will accrue to the republic. 


It is a dispute about a name, when parties are agreed as to the fact, and when the question is by what 
name that which has been done is to be designated. In which class of dispute it is inevitable on that 
account that there should be a dispute as to the name; not because the parties are not agreed about the 
fact, not because the fact is not notorious, but because that which has been done appears in a different 
light to different people, and on that account one calls it by one name and another by another. 
Wherefore, in disputes of this kind the matter must be defined by words, and described briefly; as, for 
instance, if any one has stolen any sacred vessel from a private place, whether he is to be considered a 
sacrilegious person, or a simple thief. For when that is inquired into, it is necessary to define both 
points—what is a thief, and what is a sacrilegious person,—and to show by one's own description that 
the matter which is under discussion ought to be called by a different name from that which the 
opposite party apply to it. 
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The dispute about kind is, when it is agreed both what has been done, and when there is no question as 
to the name by which it ought to be designated; and nevertheless there is a question of what importance 
the matter is, and of what sort it is, and altogether of what character it is; in this way,—whether it be 
just or unjust; whether it be useful or useless; and as to all other circumstances with reference to which 
there is any question what is the character of that which has been done, without there being any dispute 
as to its name. Hermagoras assigned four divisions to this sort of dispute: the deliberative, the 
demonstrative, the judicial, and the one relating to facts. And, as it seems to us, this was no ordinary 
blunder of his, and one which it is incumbent on us to reprove; though we may do so briefly, lest, if we 
were to pass it over in silence, we might be thought to have had no good reason for abandoning his 
guidance; or if we were to dwell too long on this point, we might appear to have interposed a delay and 
an obstacle to the other precepts which we wish to lay down. 

If deliberation and demonstration are kinds of causes, then the divisions of any one kind cannot rightly 
be considered causes; for the same matter may appear to be a class to one person, and a division to 
another; but it cannot appear both a class and a division to the same person. But deliberation and 
demonstration are kinds of argument; for either there is no kind of argument at all, or there is the 
judicial kind alone, or there are all three kinds, the judicial and the demonstrative and the deliberative. 
Now, to say there is no kind of argument at the same time that he says that there are many arguments, 
and is giving precepts for them, is foolishness. How, too, is it possible that there should be one kind 
only, namely the judicial, when deliberation and demonstration in the first place do not resemble one 
another, and are exceedingly different from the judicial kind, and have each their separate object to 
which they ought to be referred. It follows, then, that there are three kinds of arguments. Deliberation 
and demonstration cannot properly be considered divisions of any kind of argument. He was wrong, 
therefore, when he said that they were divisions of a general statement of the case. 
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But if they cannot properly be considered divisions of a kind of argument, much less can they properly 
be considered divisions of a division of an argument. But all statement of the case is a division of an 
argument. For the argument is not adapted to the statement of the case, but the statement of the case is 
adapted to the argument. But demonstration and deliberation cannot be properly considered divisions of 
a kind of argument, because they are separate kinds of arguments themselves. Much less can they 
properly be considered divisions of that division, as he calls them. In the next place, if the statement of 
the case, both itself as a whole, and also any portion of that statement, is a repelling of an accusation, 
then that which is not a repelling of an accusation is neither a statement of a case, nor a portion of a 



statement of a case; but if that which is not a repelling of an attack is not a statement of a case, nor a 
portion of a statement of a case, then deliberation and demonstration are neither a statement of a case, 
nor a portion of a statement of a case. If, therefore, a statement of a case, whether it be the whole 
statement or some portion of it, be a repelling of an accusation, then deliberation and demonstration are 
neither a statement of a case, nor any portion of such statement. But he himself asserts that it is a 
repelling of an accusation. He must therefore assert also that demonstration and deliberation are neither 
a statement of a case, nor a portion of such a statement. And he will be pressed by the same argument 
whether he calls the statement of a case the original assertion of his cause by the accuser, or the first 
speech in answer to such accusation by the advocate of the defence. For all the same difficulties will 
attend him in either case. 

In the next place a conjectural argument cannot, as to the same portion of it, be at the same time both a 
conjectural one and a definitive one. Again, a definitive argument cannot, as to the same portion of it, 
be at the same time both a definitive argument and one in the form and character of a demurrer. And 
altogether, no statement of a case, and no portion of such a statement, can at one and the same time 
both have its own proper force and also contain the force of another kind of argument. Because each 
kind of argument is considered simply by its own merits, and according to its own nature; and if any 
other kind be united with it, then it is the number of statements of a case that is doubled, and not the 
power of the statement that is increased. 

But a deliberative argument, both as to the same portion of it and also at the same time, very frequently 
has a statement of its case both conjectural, and general, and definitive and in the nature of a demurrer; 
and at times it contains only one statement, and at times it contains many such. Therefore it is not itself 
a statement of the case, nor a division of such statement: and the same thing must be the case with 
respect to demonstration. These, then, as I have said before, must be considered kinds of argument, and 
not divisions of any statement of the subject. 
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This statement of the case then, which we call the general one, appears to us to have two divisions,— 
one judicial and one relating to matters of fact. The judicial one is that in which the nature of right and 
wrong, or the principles of reward and punishment, are inquired into. The one relating to matters of fact 
is that in which the thing taken into consideration is what is the law according to civil precedent, and 
according to equity; and that is the department in which lawyers are considered by us to be especially 
concerned. 

And the judicial kind is itself also distributed under two divisions,—one absolute, and one which takes 
in something besides as an addition, and which may be called assumptive. The absolute division is that 
which of itself contains in itself an inquiry into right and wrong. The assumptive one is that which of 
itself supplies no firm ground for objection, but which takes to itself some topics for defence derived 
from extraneous circumstances. And its divisions are four,—concession, removal of the accusation 
from oneself, a retorting of the accusation, and comparison. Concession when the person on his trial 
does not defend the deed that has been done, but entreats to be pardoned for it: and this again is divided 
into two parts,—purgation and deprecation. Purgation is when the fact is admitted, but when the guilt 
of the fact is sought to be done away. And this may be on three grounds,—of ignorance, of accident, or 
of necessity. Deprecation is when the person on his trial confesses that he has done wrong, and that he 
has done wrong on purpose, and nevertheless entreats to be pardoned. But this kind of address can be 
used but very rarely. 

Removal of the accusation from oneself is when the person on his trial endeavours by force of 



argument and by influence to remove the charge which is brought against him from himself to another, 
so that it may not fix him himself with any guilt at all. And that can be done in two ways,—if either the 
cause of the deed, or the deed itself, is attributed to another. The cause is attributed to another when it is 
said that the deed was done in consequence of the power and influence of another; but the deed itself is 
attributed to another when it is said that another either might have done it, or ought to have done it. The 
retorting of an accusation takes place when what is done is said to have been lawfully done because 
another had previously provoked the doer wrongfully. Comparison is, when it is argued that some other 
action has been a right or an advantageous one, and then it is contended that this deed which is now 
impeached was committed in order to facilitate the accomplishment of that useful action. 

In the fourth kind of statement of a case, which we call the one which assumes the character of a 
demurrer, that sort of statement contains a dispute, in which an inquiry is opened who ought to be the 
accuser or pleader, or against whom, or in what manner, or before whom, or under what law, or at what 
time the accusation ought to be brought forward; or when something is urged generally tending to alter 
the nature of, or to invalidate the whole accusation. Of this kind of statement of a case Hermagoras is 
considered the inventor: not that many of the ancient orators have not frequently employed it, but 
because former writers on the subject have not taken any notice of it, and have not entered it among the 
number of statements of cases. But since it has been thus invented by Hermagoras, many people have 
found fault with it, whom we considered not so much to be deceived by ignorance (for indeed the 
matter is plain enough) as to be hindered from admitting the truth by some envy or fondness for 
detaction. 
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We have now then mentioned the different kinds of statements of cases, and their several divisions. But 
we think that we shall be able more conveniently to give instances of each kind, when we are 
furnishing a store of arguments for each kind. For so the system of arguing will be more clear, when it 
can be at once applied both to the general classification and to the particular instance. 

When the statement of the case is once ascertained, then it is proper at once to consider whether the 
argument be a simple or a complex one; and if it be a complex one, whether it is made up of many 
subjects of inquiry, or of some comparison. That is a simple statement which contains in itself one plain 
question, in this way:—"Shall we declare war against the Corinthians, or not?" That is a complex 
statement consisting of several questions in which many inquiries are made, in this way:—"Whether 
Carthage shall be destroyed, or whether it shall be restored to the Carthaginians, or whether a colony 
shall be led thither." Comparison is a statement in which inquiry is raised in the way of contest, which 
course is more preferable, or which is the most preferable course of all, in this way:—"Whether we had 
better send an army into Macedonia against Philip, to serve as an assistance to our allies; or whether we 
had better retain it in Italy, in order that we may have as numerous forces as possible to oppose to 
Hannibal." In the next place, we must consider whether the dispute turns on general reasoning, or on 
written documents; for a controversy with respect to written documents, is one which arises out of the 
nature of the writing. 
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And of that there are five kinds which have been separated from statements of cases. For when the 
language of the writing appears to be at variance with the intention of the writer, then two laws or more 
seem to differ from one another, and then, too, that which has been written appears to signify two 
things or more. Then also, from that which is written, something else appears to be discovered also, 
which is not written; and also the effect of the expressions used is inquired into, as if it were in the 
definitive statement of the case, in which it has been placed. Wherefore, the first kind is that concerning 



the written document and the intention of it; the second arises from the laws which are contrary to one 
another; the third is ambiguous; the fourth is argumentative; the fifth we call definitive. 

But reason applies when the whole of the inquiry does not turn on the writing, but on some arguing 
concerning the writing. But, then, when the kind of argument has been duly considered, and when the 
statement of the case has been fully understood; when you have become aware whether it is simple or 
complex, and when you have ascertained whether the question turns on the letter of the writing or on 
general reasoning; then it is necessary to see what is the question, what is the reasoning, what is the 
system of examining into the excuses alleged, what means there are of establishing one's own 
allegations; and all these topics must be derived from the original statement of the case. What I call 
"the question" is the dispute which arises from the conflict of the two statements in this way. "You have 
not done this lawfully;" "I have done it lawfully." And this is the conflict of arguments, and on this the 
statement of the case hinges. It arises, therefore, from that kind of dispute which we call "the question," 
in this way:—" Whether he did so and so lawfully." The reasoning is that which embraces the whole 
cause; and if that be taken away, then there is no dispute remaining behind in the cause. In this way, in 
order that for the sake of explaining myself more clearly, I may content myself with an easy and often 
quoted instance. If Orestes be accused of matricide, unless he says this, "I did it rightfully, for she had 
murdered my father," he has no defence at all. And if his defence be taken away, then all dispute is 
taken away also. The principle of his argument then is that she murdered Agamemnon. The 
examination of this defence is then a dispute which arises out of the attempts to invalidate or to 
establish this argument. For the argument itself may be considered sufficiently explained, since we 
dwelt upon it a little while ago. "For she," says he, "had murdered my father." "But," says the 
adversary, " for all that it was not right for your mother to be put to death by you who were her son; for 
her act might have been punished without your being guilty of wickedness." 
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From this mode of bringing forward evidence, arises that last kind of dispute which we call the 
judication, or examination of the excuses alleged. And that is of this kind: whether it was right that his 
mother should be put to death by Orestes, because she had put to death Orestes's father? 

Now proof by testimony is the firmest sort of reasoning that can be used by an advocate in defence, and 
it is also the best adapted for the examination of any excuse which may be alleged. For instance, if 
Orestes were inclined to say that the disposition of his mother had been such towards his father, 
towards himself and his sisters, towards the kingdom, and towards the reputation of his race and family, 
that her children were of all people in the world the most bound to inflict punishment upon her. And in 
all other statements of cases, examinations of excuses alleged are found to be carried on in this manner. 
But in a conjectural statement of a case, because there is no express evidence, for the fact is not 
admitted at all, the examination of the defence put forward cannot arise from the bringing forward of 
evidence. Wherefore, it is inevitable that in this case the question and the judication must be the same 
thing. As "it was done," "it was not done." The question is whether it was done. 

But it must invariably happen that there will be the same number of questions, and arguments, and 
examinations, and evidences employed in a cause, as there are statements of the case or divisions of 
such statements. When all these things are found in a cause, then at length each separate division of the 
whole cause must be considered. For it does not seem that those points are necessarily to be first 
noticed, which have been the first stated; because you must often deduce those arguments which are 
stated first, at least if you wish them to be exceedingly coherent with one another and to be consistent 
with the cause, from those arguments which are to be stated subsequently. Wherefore, when the 
examination of the excuses alleged, and all those arguments which require to be found out for the 



purpose of such examination have been diligently found out by the rules of art, and handled with due 
care and deliberation, then at length we may proceed to arrange the remaining portions of our speech. 
And these portions appear to us to be in all six; the exordium, the relation of the fact, the division of the 
different circumstances and topics, the bringing forward of evidence, the finding fault with the action 
which has been done, and the peroration. 

At present, since the exordium ought to be the main thing of all, we too will first of all give some 
precepts to lead to a system of opening a case properly. 
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An exordium is an address bringing the mind of the hearer into a suitable state to receive the rest of the 
speech; and that will be effected if it has rendered him well disposed towards the speaker, attentive, and 
willing to receive information. Wherefore, a man who is desirous to open a cause well, must of 
necessity be beforehand thoroughly acquainted with the nature and kind of cause which he has to 
conduct. Now the kinds of causes are five; one honourable, one astonishing, one low, one doubtful, one 
obscure. The kind of cause which is called honourable, is such an one as the disposition of the hearer 
favours at once, without waiting to hear our speech. The kind that is astonishing, is that from which the 
mind of those who are about to hear us has been alienated. The kind which is low, is one which is 
disregarded by the hearer, or which does not seem likely to be carefully attended to. The kind which is 
doubtful, is that in which either the examination into the excuses alleged is doubtful, or the cause itself, 
being partly honourable and partly discreditable; so as to produce partly good-will and partly 
disinclination. The kind which is obscure, is that in which either the hearers are slow, or in which the 
cause itself is entangled in a multitude of circumstances hard to be thoroughly acquainted with. 
Wherefore, since there are so many kinds of causes, it is necessary to open one's case on a very 
different system in each separate kind. Therefore, the exordium is divided into two portions, first of all 
a beginning, and secondly language calculated to enable the orator to work his way into the good 
graces of his hearers. The beginning is an address, in plain words, immediately rendering the hearer 
well disposed towards one, or inclined to receive information, or attentive The language calculated to 
enable the orator to work his way into the good graces of his hearers, is an address which employs a 
certain dissimulation, and which by a circuitous route as it were obscurely creeps into the affections of 
the hearer 

In the kind of cause which we have called astonishing, if the hearers be not positively hostile, it will be 
allowable by the beginning of the speech to endeavour to secure their good-will. But if they be 
excessively alienated from one, then it will be necessary to have recourse to endeavours to insinuate 
oneself into their good graces. For if peace and good-will be openly sought for from those who are 
enemies to one, they not only are not obtained, but the hatred which they bear one is even inflamed and 
increased. But in the kind of cause which I have called low, for the sake of removing his contempt it 
will be indispensable to render the hearer attentive. The kind of cause which has been styled doubtful, 
if it embraces an examination into the excuses alleged, which is also doubtful, must derive its exordium 
from that very examination; but if it have some things in it of a creditable nature, and some of a 
discreditable character, then it will be expedient to try and secure the good-will of the hearer, so that the 
cause may change its appearance, and seem to be an honourable one. But when the kind of cause is the 
honourable kind, then the exordium may either be passed over altogether, or if it be convenient, we 
may begin either with a relation of the business in question, or with a statement of the law, or with any 
other argument which must be brought forward in the course of our speech, and on which we most 
greatly rely; or if we choose to employ an exordium, then we must avail ourselves of the good-will 
already existing towards us, in order that that which does exist may be strengthened. 
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In the kind of cause which I have called obscure, it will be advisable to render the hearers inclined to 
receive instruction by a carefully prepared exordium. Now, since it has been already explained what 
effect is to be sought to be produced by the exordium, it remains for us to show by what arguments all 
such effects may be produced. 

Good-will is produced by dwelling on four topics:—on one derived from our own character, from that 
of our adversaries, from that of the judges, and from the cause itself. From our own character, if we 
manage so as to speak of our own actions and services without arrogance; if we refute the charges 
which have been brought against us, and any other suspicions in the least discreditable which it may be 
endeavoured to attach to us; if we dilate upon the inconveniences which have already befallen us, or the 
difficulties which are still impending over us; if we have recourse to prayers and to humble and 
suppliant entreaty. From the character of our adversaries, if we are able to bring them either into hatred, 
or into unpopularity, or into contempt. They will be brought into hatred, if any action of theirs can be 
adduced which has been lascivious, or arrogant, or cruel, or malignant. They will be made unpopular, if 
we can dilate upon their violent behaviour, their power, their riches, their numerous kinsmen, their 
wealth, and their arrogant and intolerable use of all these sources of influence; so that they may appear 
rather to trust to these circumstances than to the merits of their cause. They will be brought into 
contempt, if sloth, or negligence, or idleness, or indolent pursuits, or luxurious tranquillity can be 
alleged against them. Good-will will be procured, derived from the character of the hearers themselves, 
if exploits are mentioned which have been performed by them with bravery, or wisdom, or humanity; 
so that no excessive flattery shall appear to be addressed to them; and if it is plainly shown how high 
and honourable their reputation is, and how anxious is the expectation with which men look for their 
decision and authority. Or from the circumstances themselves, if we extol our own cause with praises, 
and disparage that of the opposite party by contemptuous allusions. 

But we shall make our hearers attentive, if we show that the things which we are going to say and to 
speak of are important, and unusual, and incredible; and that they concern either all men, or those who 
are our present hearers, or some illustrious men, or the immortal gods, or the general interests of the 
republic. And if we promise that we will in a very short time prove our own cause; and if we explain 
the whole of the examination into the excuses alleged, or the different examinations, if there be more 
than one. 

We shall render our hearers willing to receive information, if we explain the sum total of the cause with 
plainness and brevity, that is to say, the point on which the dispute hinges. For when you wish to make 
a hearer inclined to receive information you must also render him attentive. For he is above all men 
willing to receive information who is prepared to listen with the greatest attention. 
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The next thing which it seems requisite to speak of, is, how topics intended to enable the orator to work 
his way into the good graces of his hearers ought to be handled. We must then use such a sort of 
address as that when the kind of cause which we are conducting is that which I have called astonishing; 
that is to say, as I have stated before, when the disposition of the hearer is adverse to one. And that 
generally arises from one of three causes: either if there be any thing discreditable in the cause itself, or 
if any such belief appears to have been already instilled into the hearer by those who have spoken 
previously; or if one is appointed to speak at a time when those who have got to listen to one are 
wearied with hearing others. For sometimes when one is speaking, the mind of the hearer is alienated 
from one no less by this circumstance than by the two former. 



If the discreditable nature of one's cause excites the ill-will of one's hearers, or if it be desirable to 
substitute for the man on whom they look unfavourably another man to whom they are attached; or, for 
the matter they regard with dislike, another matter of which they approve; or if it be desirable to 
substitute a person for a thing, or a thing for a person, in order that the mind of the hearer may be led 
away from that which he hates to that which he loves; and if your object is to conceal from view the 
fact that you are about to defend that person or action which you are supposed to be going to defend; 
and then, when the hearer has been rendered more propitious, to enter gradually on the defence, and to 
say that those things at which the opposite party is indignant appear scandalous to you also; and then, 
when you have propitiated him who is to listen to you, to show that none of all those things at all 
concern you, and to deny that you are going to say anything whatever respecting the opposite party 
whether it be good or bad; so as not openly to attack those men who are loved by your hearers, and yet 
doing it secretly as far as you can to alienate from them the favourable disposition of your hearers; and 
at the same time to mention the judgment of some other judges in a similar case, or to quote the 
authority of some others as worthy of imitation; and then to show that it is the very same point, or one 
very like it, or one of greater or less importance, (as the case may make it expedient,) which is in 
question at present. 

If the speech of your adversaries appears to have made an impression on your hearers, which is a thing 
which will be very easily ascertained by a man who understands what are the topics by which an 
impression is made; then it is requisite to promise that you will speak first of all on that point which the 
opposite party consider their especial stronghold, or else to begin with a reference to what has been said 
by the adversary, and especially to what he said last; or else to appear to doubt, and to feel some 
perplexity and astonishment as to what you had best say first, or what argument it is desirable to reply 
to first—for when a hearer sees the man whom the opposite party believe to be thrown into perplexity 
by their speech prepared with unshaken firmness to reply to it, he is generally apt to think that he has 
assented to what has been said without sufficient consideration, rather than that the present speaker is 
confident without due grounds. But if fatigue has alienated the mind of the hearer from your cause, 
then it is advantageous to promise to speak more briefly than you had been prepared to speak; and that 
you will not imitate your adversary. 

If the case admit of it, it is not disadvantageous to begin with some new topic, or with some one which 
may excite laughter; or with some argument which has arisen from the present moment; of which kind 
are any sudden noise or exclamation; or with something which you have already prepared, which may 
embrace some apologue, or fable, or other laughable circumstance. Or, if the dignity of the subject shall 
seem inconsistent with jesting, in that case it is not disadvantageous to throw in something sad, or 
novel, or terrible. For as satiety of food and disgust is either relieved by some rather bitter taste, or is at 
times appeased by a sweet taste; so a mind weary with listening is either reinstated in its strength by 
astonishment, or else is refreshed by laughter 
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And these are pretty nearly the main things which it appeared desirable to say separately concerning the 
exordium of a speech, and the topics which an orator should use for the purpose of insinuating himself 
into the good grace of his hearers. And now it seems desirable to lay down some brief rules which may 
apply to both in common. 

An exordium ought to have a great deal of sententiousness and gravity in it, and altogether to embrace 
all things which have a reference to dignity; because that is the most desirable effect to be produced 
which in the greatest degree recommends the speaker to his hearer. It should contain very little 
brilliancy, or wit, or elegance of expression, because from these qualities there always arises a 



suspicion of preparation and artificial diligence: and that is an idea which above all others takes away 
credit from a speech, and authority from a speaker. 


But the following are the most ordinary faults to be found in an exordium, and those it is above all 
things desirable to avoid. It must not be vulgar, common, easily changed, long, unconnected, borrowed, 
nor must it violate received rules. What I mean by vulgar, is one which may be so adapted to numerous 
causes as to appear to suit them all. That is common, which appears to be able to be adapted no less to 
one side of the argument than to the other. That is easily changed, which with a slight alteration may be 
advanced by the adversary on the other side of the question. That is long, which is spun out by a 
superfluity of words or sentences far beyond what is necessary. That is unconnected, which is not 
derived from the cause itself, and is not joined to the whole speech as a limb is to the body. That is 
borrowed, which effects some other end than that which the kind of cause under discussion requires; as 
if a man were to occupy himself in rendering his hearer inclined to receive information, when the cause 
requires him only to be well disposed towards the speaker: or, if a man uses a formal beginning of a 
speech, when what the subject requires is an address by which the speaker may insinuate himself into 
the good graces of his hearer. That is contrary to received rules, which effects no one of those objects 
for the sake of which the rules concerning exordiums have been handed down. This is the sort of 
blunder which renders him who hears it neither well disposed to one, nor inclined to receive 
information, nor attentive; or (and that indeed is the most disastrous effect of all) renders him of a 
totally contrary disposition. And now we have said enough about the exordium. 
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Narration is an explanation of acts that have been done, or of acts as if they have been done. There are 
three kinds of narration. One kind is that in which the cause itself and the whole principle of the dispute 
is contained. Another is that in which some digression, unconnected with the immediate argument, is 
interposed, either for the sake of criminating another, or of instituting a comparison, or of provoking 
some mirth not altogether unsuitable to the business under discussion, or else for the sake of 
amplification. The third kind is altogether foreign to civil causes, and is uttered or written for the sake 
of entertainment, combined with its giving practice, which is not altogether useless. Of this last there 
are two divisions, the one of which is chiefly conversant about things, and the other about persons. That 
which is concerned in the discussion and explanation of things has three parts, fable, history, and 
argument. Fable is that in which statements are expressed which are neither true not probable, as is this 


"Huge winged snakes, join’d by one common yoke." 

History is an account of exploits which have been performed, removed from the recollection of our 
own age; of which sort is the statement, "Appius declared war against the Carthaginians." Argument is 
an imaginary case, which still might have happened. Such is this in Terence— 

"For after Sosia became a man." 

But that sort of narration which is conversant about persons, is of such a sort that in it not only the facts 
themselves, but also the conversations of the persons concerned and their very minds can be thoroughly 
seen, in this way— 

"And oft he came to me with mournful voice, 

What is your aim, your conduct what? Oh why 
Do you this youth with these sad arts destroy? 



Why does he fall in love? Why seeks he wine, 

And why do you from time to time supply 
The means for such excess? You study dress 
And folly of all kinds; while he, if left 
To his own natural bent, is stern and strict, 

Almost beyond the claims of virtue." 

In this kind of narration there ought to be a great deal of cheerfulness wrought up out of the variety of 
circumstances; out of the dissimilarity of dispositions; out of gravity, lenity, hope, fear, suspicion, 
regret, dissimulation, error, pity, the changes of fortune, unexpected disaster, sudden joy, and happy 
results. But these embellishments may be derived from the precepts which will hereafter be laid down 
about elocution. 

At present it seems best to speak of that kind of narration which contains an explanation of the cause 
under discussion. 
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It is desirable then that it should have three qualities; that it should be brief, open, and probable. It will 
be brief, if the beginning of it is derived from the quarter from which it ought to be; and if it is not 
endeavoured to be extracted from what has been last said, and if the speaker forbears to enumerate all 
the parts of a subject of which it is quite sufficient to state the total result;—for it is often sufficient to 
say what has been done, and there is no necessity for his relating how it was done;—and if the speaker 
does not in his narration go on at a greater length than there is any occasion for, as far as the mere 
imparting of knowledge is concerned; and if he does not make a digression to any other topic; and if he 
states his case in such a way, that sometimes that which has not been said may be understood from that 
which has been said; and if he passes over not only such topics as may be injurious, but those too 
which are neither injurious nor profitable; and if he repeats nothing more than once; and if he does not 
at once begin with that topic which was last mentioned;—and the imitation of brevity takes in many 
people, so that, when they think that they are being brief, they are exceedingly prolix, while they are 
taking pains to say many things with brevity, not absolutely to say but few things and no more than are 
necessary. For to many men a man appears to speak with brevity who says, "I went to the house; I 
called out the servant; he answered me; I asked for his master; he said that he was not at home." Here, 
although he could not have enumerated so many particulars more concisely, yet, because it would have 
been enough to say, "He said that he was not at home," he is prolix on account of the multitude of 
circumstances which he mentions. Wherefore, in this kind of narration also it is necessary to avoid the 
imitation of brevity, and we must no less carefully avoid a heap of unnecessary circumstances than a 
multitude of words. 

But a narration will be able to be open, if those actions are explained first which have been done first, 
and if the order of transactions and times is preserved, so that the things are related as they have been 
done, or as it shall seem that they may have been done. And in framing this narration, it will be proper 
to take care that nothing be said in a confused or distorted manner; that no digression be made to any 
other subject; that the affair may not be traced too far back, nor carried too far forward; that nothing be 
passed over which is connected with the business in hand; and altogether the precepts which have been 
laid down about brevity, must be attended to in this particular also. For it often happens that the truth is 
but little understood, more by reason of the prolixity of the speaker, than of the obscurity of the 
statement. And it is desirable to use clear language, which is a point to be dwelt upon when we come to 
precepts for elocution. 
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A narration will be probable, if in it those characteristics are visible which are usually apparent in truth; 
if the dignity of the persons mentioned is preserved; if the causes of the actions performed are made 
plain; if it shall appear that there were facilities for performing them; if the time was suitable; if there 
was plenty of room; if the place is shown to have been suitable for the transaction which is the subject 
of the narration; if the whole business, in short, be adapted to the nature of those who plead, and to the 
reports bruited about among the common people, and to the preconceived opinions of those who hear. 
And if these principles be observed, the narration will appear like the truth. 

But besides all this, it will be necessary to take care that such a narration be not introduced when it will 
he a hindrance, or when it will be of no advantage; and that it be not related in an unseasonable place, 
or in a manner which the cause does not require. It is a hindrance, when the very narration of what has 
been done comes at a time that the hearer has conceived great displeasure at something, which it will 
be expedient to mitigate by argument, and by pleading the whole cause carefully. And when this is the 
case, it will be desirable rather to scatter the different portions of the transactions limb by limb as it 
were over the cause, and, as promptly as may be, to adapt them to each separate argument, in order that 
there may be a remedy at hand for the wound, and that the defence advanced may at once mitigate the 
hatred which has arisen. 

Again, a narration is of no advantage when, after our case has once been set forth by the opposite party, 
it is of no importance to relate it a second time or in another manner; or when the whole affair is so 
clearly comprehended by the hearers, as they believe at least that it can do us no good to give them 
information respecting it in another fashion. And when this is the case, it is best to abstain from any 
narration altogether. It is uttered in an unseasonable place, when it is not arranged in that part of the 
speech in which the case requires it; and concerning this kind of blunder we will speak when we come 
to mention the arrangement of the speech. For it is the general arrangement of the whole that this 
affects. It is not related in the manner which the cause requires, when either that point which is 
advantageous to the opposite party is explained in a clear and elegant manner, or when that which may 
be of benefit to the speaker is stated in an obscure or careless way. Wherefore, in order that this fault 
may be avoided, everything ought to be converted by the speaker to the advantage of his own cause, by 
passing over all things which make against it which can he passed over; by touching lightly on those 
points which are beneficial to the adversary, and by relating those which are advantageous to himself 
carefully and clearly. And now we seem to have said enough about narration. Let us now pass on in 
regular order to the arrangement of the different topics. 
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An arrangement of the subjects to be mentioned in an argument, when properly made, renders the 
whole oration clear and intelligible. There are two parts in such a division; each of which is especially 
connected with the opening of the cause, and with the arrangement of the whole discussion. One part is 
that which points out what are the particulars as to which one is in agreement with the opposite party, 
and also what remains in dispute; and from this there is a certain definite thing pointed out to the 
hearer, as that to which he should direct his attention. The other part is that in which the explanation of 
those matters on which we are about to speak, is briefly arranged and pointed out. And this causes the 
hearer to retain certain things in his mind, so as to understand that when they have been discussed the 
speech will be ended. At present it seems desirable to mention briefly how it is proper to use each kind 
of arrangement. And this arrangement points out what is suitable and what is not suitable; its duty is to 
turn that which is suitable to the advantage of its own side, in this way:—"I agree with the opposite 
party as to the fact, that a mother has been put to death by her son." Again, on the other side:—"We are 
both agreed that Agamemnon was slain by Clytaemnestra." For in saying this each speaker has laid 



down that proposition which was suitable, and nevertheless has consulted the advantage of his own 
side. 


In the next place, what the matter in dispute is must be explained, when we come to mention the 
examination into the excuses which are alleged. And how that is managed has been already stated. 

But the arrangement which embraces the properly distributed explanation of the facts, ought to have 
brevity, completeness, conciseness. Brevity is when no word is introduced which is not necessary. This 
is useful in this sort of speaking, because it is desirable to arrest the attention of the hearer by the facts 
themselves and the real divisions of the case, and not by words or extraneous embellishments of 
diction. Completeness is that quality by which we embrace every sort of argument which can have any 
connexion with the case concerning which we have got to speak; and in this division we must take care 
not to omit any useful topic, not to introduce any such too late, out of its natural place, for that is the 
most pernicious and discreditable error of all. Conciseness in arrangement is preserved if the general 
classes of facts are clearly laid down, and are not entangled in a promiscuous manner with the 
subordinate divisions. For a class is that which embraces many subordinate divisions, as, "an animal." 

A subordinate division is that which is contained in the class, as "a horse." But very often the same 
thing may be a class to one person, and a subordinate division to another. For "man" is a subordinate 
division of" animal," but a class as to "Theban," or "Trojan." 
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And I have been more careful in laying down this definition, in order that after it has been clearly 
comprehended with reference to the general arrangement, a conciseness as to classes or genera may be 
preserved throughout the arrangement. For he who arranges his oration in this manner—"I will prove 
that by means of the covetousness and audacity and avarice of our adversaries, all sorts of evils have 
fallen on the republic," fails to perceive that in this arrangement of his, when he intended to mention 
only classes, he has joined also a mention of a subordinate division. For covetousness is the general 
class under which all desires are comprehended; and beyond all question avarice is a subordinate 
division of that class. 

We must therefore avoid, after having mentioned a universal class, then, in the same arrangement, to 
mention along with it any one of its subordinate divisions, as if it were something different and 
dissimilar. And if there are many subordinate divisions to any particular class, after that has been 
simply explained in the first arrangement of the oration, it will be more easily and conveniently 
arranged when we come to the subsequent explanation in the general statement of the case after the 
division. And this, too, concerns the subject of conciseness, that we should not undertake to prove more 
things than there is any occasion for; in this way:— "I will prove that the opposite party were able to do 
what we accuse them of; and had the inclination to do it; and did it." It is quite enough to prove that 
they did it. Or when there is no natural division at all in a cause, and when it is a simple question that is 
under discussion, though that is a thing which cannot be of frequent occurrence, still we must use 
careful arrangement. And these other precepts also, with respect to the division of subjects which have 
no such great connexion with the practice of orators; precepts which come into use in treatises in 
philosophy, from which we have transferred hither those which appeared to be suitable to our purpose, 
of which we found nothing in the other arts. And in all these precepts about the division of our subjects, 
it will throughout our whole speech be found that every portion of them must be discussed in the same 
order as that in which it has been originally stated; and then, when everything has been properly 
explained, let the whole be summed up, and summed up so that nothing be introduced subsequently 
besides the conclusion. The old man in the Andria of Terence arranges briefly and conveniently the 
subjects with which he wishes his freedman to become acquainted:— 



"And thus the life and habits of my son, 

And my designs respecting his career, 

And what I wish your course towards both to be, 

Will be quite plain to you." 

And accordingly, as he has proposed in his original arrangement, he proceeds to relate, first the life of 
his son— 

"For when, O Sosia, he became a man, 

He was allow’d more liberty." 

Then comes his own design— 

"And now I take great care." 

After that, what he wishes Sosia to do; what he put last in his original arrangement he now mentions 
last— 

"And now the part is yours." ... 

As, therefore, in this instance, he came first to the portion which he had mentioned first, and so, when 
he had discussed them all, made an end of speaking, we too ought to advance to each separate portion 
of our subject, and when we had finished every part, to sum up. Now it appears desirable to proceed in 
regular order to lay down some precepts concerning the confirmation of our arguments, as the regular 
order of the subject requires. 
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Confirmation is that by means of which our speech proceeding in argument adds belief, and authority, 
and corroboration to our cause. As to this part there are certain fixed rules which will be divided among 
each separate class of causes. But it appears to be not an inconvenient course to disentangle what is not 
unlike a wood, or a vast promiscuous mass of materials all jumbled together; and after that to point out 
how it may be suitable to corroborate each separate kind of cause, after we have drawn all our 
principles of argumentation from this source. All statements are confirmed by some argument or other, 
either by that which is derived from persons, or by that which is deduced from circumstances. Now we 
consider that these different things belong to persons, a name, nature, a way of life, fortune, custom, 
affection, pursuits, intentions, actions, accidents, orations. A name is that which is given to each 
separate person, so that each is called by his own proper and fixed appellation. To define nature itself is 
difficult, but to enumerate those parts of it which we require for the laying down of these precepts is 
more easy. 

And these refer partly to that portion of things which is divine, and partly to that which is mortal. Now 
of things which are mortal one part is classed among the race of men, and one among the race of 
brutes: and the race of men is distinguished by sex, whether they be male or female; and with respect to 
their nation, and country, and kindred, and age; with respect to their nation, whether a man be a Greek 
or a barbarian; with respect to their country, whether a man be an Athenian or a Lacedaemonian; with 
respect to their kindred, from what ancestors a man is descended, and who are his relations; with 
respect to his age, whether he is a boy, or a youth, or a full grown man, or an old man. Besides these 
things, those advantages or disadvantages which come to a man by nature, whether in respect of his 



mind or his body, are taken into consideration, in this manner:—whether he be strong or weak; whether 
he be tall or short; whether he be handsome or ugly; whether he be quick in his motions or slow; 
whether he be clever or stupid; whether he have a good memory, or whether he be forgetful; whether he 
be courteous, fond of doing kindnesses, modest, patient, or the contrary. And altogether all these things 
which are considered to be qualities conferred by nature on men's minds or bodies, must be taken into 
consideration when defining nature. For those qualities which are acquired by industry relate to a man's 
condition, concerning which we must speak hereafter. 
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With reference to a man's way of life it is proper to consider among what men, and in what manner, and 
according to whose direction he has been brought up; what teachers of the liberal sciences he has had; 
what admonitors to encourage him to a proper course of life; with what friends he is intimate; in what 
business, or employment, or gainful pursuit he is occupied; in what manner he manages his estate, and 
what are his domestic habits. With reference to his fortune we inquire whether he is a slave or free man; 
whether he is wealthy or poor; whether he is a private individual or a man in office; if he be in office, 
whether he has become so properly or improperly; whether he is prosperous, illustrious, or the 
contrary; what sort of children he has. And if we are inquiring about one who is no longer alive, then 
we must consider also by what death he died. 

But when we speak of a man's habitual condition, we mean his constant and absolute completeness of 
mind or body, in some particular point—as for instance, his perception of virtue, or of some art, or else 
some science or other. And we include also some personal advantages not given to him by nature, but 
procured by study and industry. By affection, we mean a sudden alteration of mind or body, arising 
from some particular cause, as joy, desire, fear, annoyance, illness, weakness, and other things which 
are found under the same class. But study is the assiduous and earnest application of the mind, applied 
to some particular object with great good-will, as to philosophy, poetry, geometry, or literature. By 
counsel, we mean a carefully considered resolution to do or not to do something. But actions, and 
accidents, and speeches will be considered with reference to three different times; what a man has 
done, what has happened to him, or what he has said; or what he is doing, or what is happening to him, 
or what he is saying; or what he is going to do, what is about to happen to him, or what speech he is 
about to deliver. And all these things appear to be attributable to persons. 
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But of the considerations which belong to things, some are connected with the thing itself which is the 
subject of discussion; some are considered in the performance of the thing; some are united with the 
thing itself; some follow in the accomplishment of the thing. Those things are connected with the thing 
itself which appear always to be attached to the thing and which cannot be separated from it. The first 
of such things is a brief exposition of the whole business, which contains the sum of the entire matter, 
in this way—"The slaying of a parent;" "the betrayal of a country." Then comes the cause of this 
general fact; and we inquire by what means, and in what manner, and with what view such and such a 
thing has been done. After that we inquire what was done before this action under consideration was 
done, and all the steps which preceded this action. After that, what was done in the very execution of 
this action. And last of all, what has been done since. 

But with reference to the performance of an action, which was the second topic of those which were 
attributed to things, the place, and the time, and the manner, and the opportunity, and the facilities will 
be inquired into. The place is taken into consideration in which the thing was done; with reference to 
the opportunity which the doer seems to have had of executing the business; and that opportunity is 
measured by the importance of the action, by the interval which has elapsed, by the distance, by the 



nearness, by the solitude of the place, or by the frequented character of it, by the nature of the spot 
itself, and by the neighbourhood of the whole region. And it is estimated also with reference to these 
characteristics, whether the place be sacred or not, public or private, whether it belongs or has belonged 
to some one else, or to the man whose conduct is under consideration. 

But the time is, that, I mean, which we are speaking of at the present moment, (for it is difficult to 
define it in a general view of it with any exactness,) a certain portion of eternity with some fixed 
limitation of annual or monthly, or daily or nightly space. In reference to this we take into consideration 
the things which are passed, and those things which, by reason of the time which has elapsed since, 
have become so obsolete as to be considered incredible, and to be already classed among the number of 
fables; and those things also which, having been performed a long time ago and at a time remote from 
our recollection, still affect us with a belief that they have been handed down truly, because certain 
memorials of those facts are extant in written documents; and those things which have been done lately, 
so that most people are able to be acquainted with them. And also those things which exist at the 
present moment, and which are actually taking place now, and which are the consequences of former 
actions. And with reference to those things it is open to us to consider which will happen sooner, and 
which later. And also generally in considering questions of time, the distance or proximity of the time is 
to be taken into account: for it is often proper to measure the business done with the time occupied in 
doing it; and to consider whether a business of such and such magnitude, or whether such and such a 
multitude of things, can be performed in that time. And we should take into consideration the time of 
year, and of the month, and of the day, and of the night, and the watches, and the hours, and each 
separate portion of any one of these times. 
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An occasion is a portion of time having in it a suitable opportunity for doing or avoiding to do some 
particular thing. Wherefore there is this difference between it and time. For, as to genus, indeed, they 
are both understood to be identical; but in time some space is expressed in some manner or other, 
which is regarded with reference to years, or to a year, or to some portion of a year; but in an occasion, 
besides the space of time implied in the word, there is indicated an especial opportunity of doing 
something. As therefore the two are identical in genus, it is some portion and species, as it were, in 
which the one differs, as we have said, from the other. 

Now occasion is distributed into three classes, public, common, and singular. That is a public occasion, 
which the whole city avails itself of for some particular cause; as games, a day of festival, or war. That 
is a common occasion, which happens to all men at nearly the same time; as the harvest, the vintage, 
summer, or winter. That is a singular occasion which, on account of some special cause, happens at 
times to some private individuals; as for instance, a wedding, a sacrifice, a funeral, a feast, sleep. 

But the manner, also, is inquired into; in what manner, how, and with what design the action was done? 
Its parts are, the doer knowing what he was about, and not knowing. But the degree of his knowledge is 
measured by these circumstances, whether the doer did his action secretly, openly, under compulsion, 
or through persuasion. The fact of the absence of knowledge is brought forward as an excuse, and its 
parts are actual ignorance, accident, necessity. It is also attributed to agitation of mind; that is, to 
annoyance, to passion, to love, and to other feelings of a similar class. Facilities, are those 
circumstances owing to which a thing is done more easily, or without which a thing cannot be done at 
all. 
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And it is understood that there is added to the general consideration of the whole matter, the 



consideration what is greater than, and what is less than, and what is like the affair which is under 
discussion; and what is equally important with it, and what is contrary to it, and what is negatively 
opposed to it, and the whole classification of the affair, and the divisions of it, and the ultimate result. 
The cases of greater and less, and equally important, are considered with reference to the power, and 
number, and form of the business; as if we were regarding the stature of a human body. 

Now what is similar arises out of a species admitting of comparisons. Now what admits of comparisons 
is estimated by a nature which may be compared with it, and likened to it. What is contrary, is what is 
placed in a different class, and is as distant as possible from that thing to which it is called contrary; as 
cold is from heat, and death from life. But that is negatively opposed to a thing which is separated from 
the thing by an opposition which is limited to a denial of the quality; in this way, "to be wise," and "not 
to be wise. That is a genus which embraces several species, as "Cupidity." That is a species which is 
subordinate to a genus, as "Love," "Avarice." The Result is the ultimate termination of any business; in 
which it is a common inquiry, what has resulted from each separate fact; what is resulting from it; what 
is likely to result from it. Wherefore, in order that that which is likely to happen may be more 
conveniently comprehended in the mind with respect to this genus, we ought first to consider what is 
accustomed to result from every separate circumstance; in this manner:—From arrogance, hatred 
usually results; and from insolence, arrogance. 

The fourth division is a natural consequence from those qualities, which we said were usually attributed 
to things in distinction from persons. And with respect to this, those circumstances are sought which 
ensue from a thing being done. In the first place, by what name it is proper that that which has been 
done should be called. In the next place, who have been the chief agents in, or originators of that 
action; and last of all, who have been the approvers and the imitators of that precedent and of that 
discovery. In the next place, whether there is any regular usage established with regard to that case, or 
whether there is any regular rule bearing on that case, or any regular course of proceeding, any formal 
decision, any science reduced to rules, any artificial system. In the next place, whether its nature is in 
the habit of being ordinarily displayed, or whether it is so very rarely, and whether it is quite 
unaccustomed to be so. After that, whether men are accustomed to approve of such a case with their 
authority, or to be offended at such actions; and with what eyes they look upon the other circumstances 
which are in the habit of following any similar conduct, either immediately or after an interval. And in 
the very last place, we must take notice whether any of those circumstances which are rightly classed 
under honesty or utility ensue. But as to these matters it will be necessary to speak more clearly when 
we come to mention the deliberative kind of argument. And the circumstances which we have now 
mentioned are those which are usually attributed to things as opposed to persons. 
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But all argumentation, which can be derived from those topics which we have mentioned, ought to be 
either probable or unavoidable. Indeed, to define it in a few words, argumentation appears to be an 
invention of some sort, which either shows something or other in a probable manner, or demonstrates it 
in an irrefutable one. Those things are demonstrated irrefutably which can neither be done nor proved 
in any other manner whatever than that in which they are stated; in this manner:—"If she has had a 
child, she has lain with a man." This sort of arguing, which is conversant with irrefutable 
demonstration, is especially used in speaking in the way of dilemma, or enumeration, or simple 
inference. 

Dilemma is a case in which, whichever admission you make you are found fault with. For example: 

—"If he is a worthless fellow, why are you intimate with him? If he is an excellent man, why do you 
accuse him ?" Enumeration is a statement in which, when many matters have been stated and all other 



arguments invalidated, the one which remains is inevitably proved; in this manner:—"It is quite plain 
that he was slain by this man, either because of his enmity to him, or some fear, or hope, which he had 
conceived, or in order to gratify some friend of his; or, if none of these alternatives are true, then that he 
was not slain by him at all; for a great crime cannot be undertaken without a motive. But he had no 
quarrel with him, nor fear of him, nor hope of any advantage to be gained by his death, nor did his 
death in the least concern any friend of his. It remains, therefore, that he was not slain by him at all." 
But a simple inference is declared from a necessary consequence, in this way:—"If you say that I did 
that at that time, at that time I was beyond the sea; it follows, that I not only did not do what you say I 
did, but that it was not even possible for me to have done it." And it will be desirable to look to this 
very carefully, in order that this sort of inference may not be refuted in any manner, so that the proof 
may not only have some sort of argument in it, and some resemblance to an unavoidable conclusion, 
but that the very argument itself may proceed on irrefutable reasons. 

But that is probable which is accustomed generally to take place, or which depends upon the opinion of 
men, or which contains some resemblance to these properties, whether it be false or true. In that 
description of subject, the most usual probable argument is something of this sort:—"If she is his 
mother, she loves her son." "If he is an avaricious man, he neglects his oath." But in the case which 
depends mainly on opinion, probable arguments are such as this: "That there are punishments prepared 
in the shades below for impious men."—" That those men who give their attention to philosophy do not 
think that there are gods." 
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But resemblance is chiefly seen in things which are contrary to one another, or equal to one another, 
and in those things which fall under the same principle. In things contrary to one another, in this 
manner:—"For if it is right that those men should be pardoned who have injured me unintentionally, it 
is also fitting that one should feel no gratitude towards those who have benefited me because they 
could not help it." 

In things equal to one another, in this way:—"For as a place without a harbour cannot be safe for ships, 
so a mind without integrity cannot be trustworthy for a man's friends." In those things which fall under 
the same principle a probable argument is considered in this way:—"For if it be not discreditable to the 
Rhodians to let out their port dues, then it is not discreditable even to Hermacreon to rent them. Then 
these arguments are true, in this manner:—" Since there is a scar, there has been a wound." Then they 
are probable, in this way:—"If there was a great deal of dust on his shoes, he must have come off a 
journey." But (in order that we may arrange this matter in certain definite divisions) every probable 
argument which is assumed for the purpose of discussion, is either a proof, or something credible, or 
something already determined; or something which may be compared with something else. 

That is a proof which falls under some particular sense, and which indicates something which appears 
to have proceeded from it, which either existed previously, or was in the thing itself, or has ensued 
since, and, nevertheless, requires the evidence of testimony, and a more authoritative confirmation,—as 
blood, flight, dust, paleness, and other tokens like these. That is a credible statement which, without 
any witness being heard, is confirmed in the opinion of the hearer; in this way:—There is no one who 
does not wish his children to be free from injury, and happy. A case decided beforehand, is a matter 
approved of by the assent, or authority, or judgment of some person or persons. It is seen in three kinds 
of decision;—the religious one, the common one, the one depending on sanction. That is a religious 
one, which men on their oaths have decided in accordance with the laws. That is a common one, which 
all men have almost in a body approved of and adopted; in this manner:—"That all men should rise up 
on the appearance of their elders; That all men should pity suppliants." That depends on sanction, 



which, as it was a doubtful point what ought to be considered its character, men have established of 
their own authority, as, for instance, the conduct of the father of Gracchus, whom the Roman people 
made consul after his censorship, because he had done nothing in his censorship without the knowledge 
of his colleague. 

But that is a decision admitting of comparisons, which in a multitude of different circumstances 
contains some principle which is alike in all. Its parts are three,—representation collation, example. A 
Representation is a statement demonstrating some resemblance of bodies or natures; Collation is a 
statement comparing one thing with another, because of their likeness to one another; Example is that 
which confirms or invalidates a case by some authority, or by what has happened to some man, or 
under some especial circumstances. Instances of these things, and descriptions of them, will be given 
amid the precepts for oratory. And the source of all confirmations has been already explained as 
occasion offered, and has been demonstrated no less clearly than the nature of the case required. But 
how each separate statement, and each part of a statement, and every dispute ought to be handled,— 
whether we refer to verbal discussion or to writings,—and what arguments are suitable for each kind of 
discussion, we will mention, speaking separately of each kind, in the second book. At present we have 
only dropped hints about the numbers, and moods, and parts of arguing in an irregular and promiscuous 
manner; hereafter we will digest (making careful distinctions between and selections from each kind of 
cause) what is suitable for each kind of discussion, culling it out of this abundance which we have 
already displayed. 

And indeed every sort of argument can be discovered from among these topics; and that, when 
discovered, it should be embellished, and separated in certain divisions, is very agreeable, and highly 
necessary, and is also a thing which has been greatly neglected by writers on this art. Wherefore at this 
present time it is desirable for us to speak of that sort of instruction, in order that perfection of arguing 
may be added to the discovery of proper arguments. And all this topic requires to be considered with 
great care and diligence, because there is not only great usefulness in this matter, but there is also 
extreme difficulty in giving precepts. 
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All argumentation, therefore, is to be carried on either by induction, or by ratiocination. Induction is a 
manner of speaking which, by means of facts which are not doubtful, forces the assent of the person to 
whom it is addressed. By which assent it causes him even to approve of some points which are 
doubtful, on account of their resemblance to those things to which he has assented; as in the Aeschines 
of Socrates, Socrates shows that Aspasia used to argue with Xenophon's wife, and with Xenophon 
himself. "Tell me, I beg of you, O you wife of Xenophon, if your neighbour has better gold than you 
have, whether you prefer her gold or your own?" "Hers," says she. "Suppose she has dresses and other 
ornaments suited to women, of more value than those which you have, should you prefer your own or 
hers?" "Hers, to be sure," answered she. "Come, then," says Aspasia, "suppose she has a better husband 
than you have, should you then prefer your own husband or hers?" On this the woman blushed. 

But Aspasia began a discourse with Xenophon himself. "I ask you, O Xenophon," says she, "if your 
neighbour has a better horse than yours is, whether you would prefer your own horse or his?" " His," 
says he. " Suppose he has a better farm than you have, which farm, I should like to know, would you 
prefer to possess?" "Beyond all doubt," says he, "that which is the best." "Suppose he has a better wife 
than you have, would you prefer his wife?" And on this Xenophon himself was silent. Then spake 
Aspasia,—"Since each of you avoids answering me that question alone which was the only one which I 
wished to have answered, I will tell you what each of you are thinking of; for both you, O woman, wish 
to have the best husband, and you, O Xenophon, most exceedingly desire to have the most excellent 



wife. Wherefore, unless you both so contrive matters that there shall not be on the whole earth a more 
excellent man or a more admirable woman, then in truth you will at all times desire above all things 
that which you think to be the best thing in the world, namely, that you, O Xenophon, may be the 
husband of the best possible wife; and you, O woman, that you may be married to the most excellent 
husband possible." After they had declared their assent to these far from doubtful propositions, it 
followed, on account of the resemblance of the cases, that if any one had separately asked them about 
some doubtful point, that also would have been admitted as certain, on account of the method 
employed in putting the question. 

This was a method of instruction which Socrates used to a great extent, because he himself preferred 
bringing forward no arguments for the purpose of persuasion, but wished rather that the person with 
whom he was disputing should form his own conclusions from arguments with which he had furnished 
himself, and which he was unavoidably compelled to approve of from the grounds which he had 
already assented to. 
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And with reference to this kind of persuasion, it appears to me desirable to lay down a rule, in the first 
place, that the argument which we bring forward by way of simile, should be such that it is impossible 
to avoid admitting it. For the premise on account of which we intend to demand that that point which is 
doubtful shall be conceded to us, ought not to be doubtful itself. In the next place, we must take care 
that that point, for the sake of establishing which the induction is made, shall be really like those things 
which we have adduced before as matters admitting of no question. For it will be of no service to us 
that something has been already admitted, if that for the sake of which we were desirous to get that 
statement admitted be unlike it; so that the hearer may not understand what is the use of those original 
inductions, or to what result they tend. 

For the man who sees that, if he is correct in giving his assent to the thing about which he is first asked, 
that thing also to which he does not agree must unavoidably be admitted by him, very often will not 
allow the examination to proceed any further, either by not answering at all, or by answering wrongly. 
Wherefore it is necessary that he should, by the method in which the inquiry is conducted, be led on 
without perceiving it, from the admissions which he has already made, to admit that which he is not 
inclined to admit; and at last he must either decline to give an answer, or he must admit what is wanted, 
or he must deny it. If the proposition be denied, then we must either show its resemblance to those 
things which have been already admitted, or we must employ some other induction. If it be granted, 
then the argumentation may be brought to a close. If he keeps silence, then an answer must be 
extracted; or, since silence is very like a confession, it may be as well to bring the discussion to a close, 
taking the silence to be equivalent to an admission. 

And so this kind of argumentation is threefold. The first part consists of one simile, or of several; the 
second, of that which we desire to have admitted, for the sake of which the similes have been 
employed; the third proceeds from the conclusion which either establishes the admissions which have 
been made, or points out what may be established from it. 
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But because it will not appear to some people to have been explained with sufficient clearness, unless 
we submit some instance taken from the civil class of causes, it seems desirable to employ some 
example of this sort; not because the rales to be laid down differ, or because it is expedient to employ 
such differently in this sort of discussion from what we should in ordinary discourse; but in order to 
satisfy the desire of those men, who, though they may have seen something in one place, are unable to 



recognise it in another unless it be proved. Therefore, in this cause which is very notorious among the 
Greeks, that of Epaminondas, the general of the Thebans, who did not give up his army to the 
magistrate who succeeded him in due course of law; and when he himself had retained his army a few 
days contrary to law, he utterly defeated the Lacedaemonians; the accuser might employ an 
argumentation by means of induction, while defending the letter of the law in opposition to its spirit, in 
this way:— 

"If, O judges, the framer of the law had added to his law what Epaminondas says that he intended, and 
had subjoined this exception: 'except where any one has omitted to deliver up his army for the 
advantage of the republic;' would you have endured it? I think not. And if you yourselves, (though such 
a proceeding is very far from your religious habits and from your wisdom,) for the sake of doing 
honour to this man, were to order the same exception to be subjoined to the law, would the Theban 
people endure that such a thing should be done? Beyond all question it would not endure it. Can it 
possibly then appear to you that that which would be scandalous if it were added to a law, should be 
proper to be done just as if it had been added to the law? I know your acuteness well; it cannot seem so 
to you, O judges. But if the intention of the framer of the law cannot be altered as to its expressions 
either by him or by you, then beware lest it should be a much more scandalous thing that that should be 
altered in fact, and by your decision, which cannot be altered in one single word." 

And we seem now to have said enough for the present respecting induction. Next, let us consider the 
power and nature of ratiocination. 
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Ratiocination is a sort of speaking, eliciting something probable from the fact under consideration 
itself, which being explained and kn own of itself, confirm s itself by its own power and principles. 

Those who have thought it profitable to pay diligent attention to this kind of reasoning, have differed a 
little in the manner in which they have laid down rules, though they were aiming at the same end as far 
as the practice of speaking went. For some of them have said that there are five divisions of it, and 
some have thought that it had no more parts than could be arranged under three divisions. And it would 
seem not useless to explain the dispute which exists between these parties, with the reasons which each 
allege for it; for it is a short one, and not such that either party appears to be talking nonsense. And this 
topic also appears to us to be one that it is not at all right to omit in speaking. 

Those who think that it ought to be arranged in five divisions, say that first of all it is desirable to 
explain the sum of the discussion, in this way:—Those things are better managed which are done on 
some deliberate plan, than those which are conducted without any steady design, This they call the first 
division. And then they think it right that it should be further proved by various arguments, and by as 
copious statements as possible; in this way:—"That house which is governed by reason is better 
appointed in all things, and more completely furnished, than that which is conducted at random, and on 
no settled plan;—that army which is commanded by a wise and skilful general, is governed more 
suitably in all particulars than that which is managed by the folly and rashness of any one. The same 
principle prevails with respect to sailing; for that ship performs its voyage best which has the most 
experienced pilot." 

When the proposition has been proved in this manner, and when two parts of the ratiocination have 
proceeded, they say, in the third part, that it is desirable to assume, from the mere intrinsic force of the 
proposition, what you wish to prove; in this way:—"But none of all those things is managed better than 
the entire world." In the fourth division they adduce besides another argument in proof of this 



assumption, in this manner:—"For both the rising and setting of the stars preserve some definite order, 
and their annual commutations do not only always take place in the same manner by some express 
necessity, but they are also adapted to the service of everything, and their daily and nightly changes 
have never injured anything in any particular from being altered capriciously." And all these things are 
a token that the nature of the world has been arranged by no ordinary wisdom. In the fifth division they 
bring forward that sort of statement, which either adduces that sort of fact alone which is compelled in 
every possible manner, in this way:—"The world, therefore, is governed on some settled plan;" or else, 
when it has briefly united both the proposition and the assumption, it adds this which is derived from 
both of them together, in this way:—"But if those things are managed better which are conducted on a 
settled plan, than those which are conducted without such settled plan; and if nothing whatever is 
managed better than the entire world; therefore it follows that the world is managed on a settled plan." 
And in this way they think that such argumentation has five divisions. 
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But those who affirm that it has only three divisions, do not think that the argumentation ought to be 
conducted in any other way, but they find fault with this arrangement of the divisions. For they say that 
neither the proposition nor the assumption ought to be separated from their proofs; and that a 
proposition does not appear to be complete, nor an assumption perfect, which is not corroborated by 
proof. Therefore, they say that what those other men divide into two parts, proposition and proof, 
appears to them one part only, namely proposition. For if it be not proved, the proposition has no 
business to make part of the argumentation. In the same way they say that that which those other men 
call the assumption, and the proof of the assumption, appears to them to be assumption only. And the 
result is, that the whole argumentation being treated in the same way, appears to some susceptible of 
five divisions, and to others of only three; so that the difference does not so much affect the practice of 
speaking, as the principles on which the rules are to be laid down. 

But to us that arrangement appears to be more convenient which divides it under five heads; and that is 
the one which all those who come from the school of Aristotle, or of Theophrastus, have chiefly 
followed. For as it is chiefly Socrates and the disciples of Socrates who have employed that former sort 
of argumentation which goes on induction, so this which is wrought up by ratiocination has been 
exceedingly practiced by Aristotle, and the Peripatetics, and Theophrastus; and after them by those 
rhetoricians who are accounted the most elegant and the most skilful. And it seems desirable to explain 
why that arrangement is more approved of by us, that we may not appear to have adopted it 
capriciously; at the same time we must be brief in the explanation, that we may not appear to dwell on 
such subjects longer than the general manner of laying down rules requires. 
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If in any sort of argumentation it is sufficient to use a proposition by itself, and if it is not requisite to 
add proof to the proposition; but if in any sort of argumentation a proposition is of no power unless 
proof be added to it; then proof is something distinct from the proposition. For that which can he joined 
to a thing or separated from it, cannot possibly be the same thing with that to which it is joined or from 
which it is separated. But there is a certain kind of argumentation in which the proposition does not 
require confirmatory proof, and also another kind in which it is of no use at all without such proof, as 
we shall show. Proof, then, is a thing different from a proposition. And we will demonstrate that point 
which we have promised to show in this way:—The proposition which contains in itself something 
manifest, because it is unavoidable that that should be admitted by all men, has no necessity for our 
desiring to prove and corroborate it. 


It is a sort of statement like this:—"If on the day on which that murder was committed at Rome, I was 



at Athens, I could not have been present at that murder." Because this is manifestly true, there is no 
need to adduce proof of it; wherefore, it is proper at once to assume the fact, in this way:—"But I was 
at Athens on that day." If this is not notorious, it requires proof; and when the proof is furnished the 
conclusion must follow:—"Therefore I could not have been present at the murder." There is, therefore, 
a certain kind of proposition which does not require proof. For why need one waste time in proving that 
there is a kind which does require proof; for that is easily visible to all men. And if this be the case, 
from this fact, and from that statement which we have established, it follows that proof is something 
distinct from a proposition. And if it is so, it is evidently false that argumentation is susceptible of only 
three divisions. 

In the same manner it is plain that there is another sort of proof also which is distinct from assumption. 
For if in some sort of argumentation it is sufficient to use assumption, and if it is not requisite to add 
proof to the assumption; and if, again, in some sort of argumentation assumption is invalid unless proof 
be added to it; then proof is something separate and distinct from assumption. But there is a kind of 
argumentation in which assumption does not require proof; and a certain other kind in which it is of no 
use without proof; as we shall show. Proof, then, is a thing distinct from assumption. And we will 
demonstrate that which we have promised to in this manner. 

That assumption which contains a truth evident to all men has no need of proof. That is an assumption 
of this sort:— "If it be desirable to be wise, it is proper to pay attention to philosophy." This proposition 
requires proof. For it is not self-evident. Nor is it notorious to all men, because many think that 
philosophy is of no service at all, and some think that it is even a disservice. A self-evident assumption 
is such as this:—"But it is desirable to be wise." And because this is of itself evident from the simple 
fact, and is at once perceived to be true, there is no need that it be proved. Wherefore, the 
argumentation may be at once terminated:—"Therefore it is proper to pay attention to philosophy." 
There is, therefore, a certain kind of assumption which does not stand in need of proof; for it is evident 
that is a kind which does. Therefore, it is false that argumentation is susceptible of only a threefold 
division. 
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And from these considerations that also is evident, that there is a certain kind of argumentation in 
which neither proposition nor assumption stands in need of proof, of this sort, that we may adduce 
something undoubted and concise, for the sake of example. "If wisdom is above all things to be 
desired, then folly is above all things to be avoided; but wisdom is to be desired above all things, 
therefore folly is above all things to be avoided." Here both the assumption and the proposition are self- 
evident, on which account neither of them stands in need of proof. And from all these facts it is 
manifest that proof is at times added, and at times is not added. From which it is palpable that proof is 
not contained in a proposition, nor in an assumption, but that each being placed in its proper place, has 
its own peculiar force fixed and belonging to itself. And if that is the case, then those men have made a 
convenient arrangement who have divided argumentation into five parts. 

Are there five parts of that argumentation which is carried on by ratiocination? First of all, proposition, 
by which that topic is briefly explained from which all the force of the ratiocination ought to proceed. 
Then the proof of the proposition, by which that which has been briefly set forth being corroborated by 
reasons, is made more probable and evident. Then assumption, by which that is assumed which, 
proceeding from the proposition, has its effect on proving the case. Then the proof of the assumption, 
by which that which has been assumed is confirmed by reasons. Lastly, the summing up, in which that 
which results from the entire argumentation is briefly explained. So the argumentation which has the 
greatest number of divisions consists of these five parts. 



The second sort of argumentation has four divisions; the third has three. Then there is one which has 
two; which, however, is a disputed point. And about each separate division it is possible that some 
people may think that there is room for a discussion. 
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Let us then bring forward some examples of those matters which are agreed upon. And in favour of 
those which are doubtful, let us bring forward some reasons. Now the argumentation which is divided 
into five divisions is of this sort:—It is desirable, O judges, to refer all laws to the advantage of the 
republic, and to interpret them with reference to the general advantage, and according to the strict 
wording according to which they are drawn up. For our ancestors were men of such virtue and such 
wisdom, that when they were drawing up laws, they proposed to themselves no other object than the 
safety and advantage of the republic; for they were neither willing themselves to draw up any law 
which could be injurious; and if they had drawn up one of such a character, they were sure that it would 
be rejected when its tendency was perceived. For no one wishes to preserve the laws for the sake of the 
laws, but for the sake of the republic; because all men believe that the republic is best managed by 
means of laws. It is desirable, therefore, to interpret all written laws with reference to that cause for the 
sake of which it is desirable that the laws should be preserved. That is to say, since we are servants of 
the republic, let us interpret the laws with reference to the advantage and benefit of the republic. For as 
it is not right to think that anything results from medicine except what has reference to the advantage of 
the body, since it is for the sake of the body that the science of medicine has been established; so it is 
desirable to think that nothing proceeds from the laws except what is for the advantage of the republic, 
since it is for the sake of the republic that laws were instituted. 

Therefore, while deciding on this point, cease to inquire about the strict letter of the law, and consider 
the law (as it is reasonable to do) with reference to the advantage of the republic. For what was more 
advantageous for the Thebans than for the Lacedaemonians to be put down? What object was 
Epaminondas, the Theban general, more bound to aim at than the victory of the Thebans? What had he 
any right to consider more precious or more dear to him, than the great glory then acquired by the 
Thebans, than such an illustrious and magnificent trophy ? Surely, disregarding the letter of the law, it 
became him to consider the intention of the framer of the law. And this now has been sufficiently 
insisted on, namely, that no law has ever been drawn up by any one, that had not for its object the 
benefit of the commonwealth. He then thought that it was the very extremity of madness, not to 
interpret with reference to the advantage of the republic that which had been framed for the sake of the 
safety of the republic. And it is right to interpret all laws with reference to the safety of the republic; 
and if he was a great instrument of the safety of the republic, certainly it is quite impossible that he by 
one and the same action should have consulted the general welfare, and yet should have violated the 
laws. 
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But argumentation consists of four parts, when we either advance a proposition, or claim an assumption 
without proof. That it is proper to do when either the proposition is understood by its own merits, or 
when the assumption is self-evident and is in need of no proof. If we pass over the proof of the 
proposition, the argumentation then consists of four parts, and is conducted in this manner:—" O 
judges, you who are deciding on your oaths, in accordance with the law, ought to obey the laws; but 
you cannot obey the laws unless you follow that which is written in the law. For what more certain 
evidence of his intention could the framer of a law leave behind him, than that which he himself wrote 
with great care and diligence? But if there were no written documents, then we should be very anxious 
for them, in order that the intention of the framer of the law might be ascertained; nor should we permit 



Epaminondas, not even if he were beyond the power of this tribunal, to interpret to us the meaning of 
the law; much less will we now permit him, when the law is at hand, to interpret the intention of the 
lawgiver, not from that which is most clearly written, but from that which is convenient for his own 
cause. But if you, O judges, are bound to obey the laws, and if you are unable to do so unless you 
follow what is written in the law; what can hinder your deciding that he has acted contrary to the 
laws?" 

But if we pass over the proof of the assumption, again, the argumentation will be arranged under four 
heads, in this manner:—"When men have repeatedly deceived us, having pledged their faith to us, we 
ought not to give credit to any thing that they say. For if we receive any injury in consequence of their 
perfidy, there will be no one except ourselves whom we shall have any right to accuse. And in the first 
place, it is inconvenient to be deceived; in the next place, it is foolish; thirdly, it is disgraceful. But the 
Carthaginians have before this deceived us over and over again. It is therefore the greatest insanity to 
rest any hopes on their good faith, when you have been so often deceived by their treachery." 

When the proof both of the proposition and of the assumption is passed over, the argumentation 
becomes threefold only, in this way:—" We must either live in fear of the Carthaginians if we leave 
them with their power undiminished, or we must destroy their city. And certainly it is not desirable to 
live in fear of them. The only remaining alternative then is to destroy their city." 
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But some people think that it is both possible and advisable at times to pass over the summing up 
altogether; when it is quite evident what is effected by ratiocination. And then if that be done they 
consider that the argumentation is limited to two divisions; in this way:—"If she has had a child she is 
not a virgin. But she has had a child." In this case they say it is quite sufficient to state the proposition 
and assumption; since it is quite plain that the matter which is here stated is such as does not stand in 
need of summing up. But to us it seems that all ratiocination ought to be terminated in proper form, and 
that that defect which offends them is above all things to be avoided, namely, that of introducing what 
is self-evident into the summing up. 

But this will be possible to be effected if we come to a right understanding of the different kinds of 
summing up. For we shall either sum up in such a way as to unite together the proposition and the 
assumption, in this way:—"But if it is right for all laws to be referred to the general advantage of the 
republic, and if this man ensured the safety of the republic, undoubtedly he cannot by one and the same 
action have consulted the general safety and yet have violated the laws,"—or thus, in order that the 
opinion we advocate may be established by arguments drawn from contraries, in this manner.—"It is 
then the very greatest madness to build hopes on the good faith of those men by whose treachery you 
have been so repeatedly deceived;"—or so that that inference alone be drawn which is already 
announced, in this manner:—"Fet us then destroy their city ;"—or so that the conclusion which is 
desired must necessarily follow from the assertion which has been established, in this way:—"If she 
has had a child, she has lain with a man. But she has had a child." This then is established. "Therefore 
she has lain with a man. If you are unwilling to draw this inference, and prefer inferring what follows: 
"Therefore she has committed incest; you will have terminated your argumentation, but you will have 
missed an evident and natural summing up. 

Wherefore in long argumentations it is often desirable to draw inferences from combinations of 
circumstances, or from contraries. And briefly to explain that point alone which is established; and in 
those in which the result is evident, to employ arguments drawn from consequences. But if there are 
any people who think that argumentation ever consists of one part alone, they will be able to say that it 



is often sufficient to carry on an argumentation in this way .—"Since she has had a child, she has lain 
with a man." For they say that this assertion requires no proof, nor assumption, nor proof of an 
assumption, nor summing up. But it seems to us that they are misled by the ambiguity of the name. For 
argumentation signifies two things under one name; because any discussion respecting anything which 
is either probable or necessary is called argumentation; and so also is the systematic polishing of such a 
discussion. 

When then they bring forward any statement of this kind—"Since she has had a child, she has lain with 
a man," they bring forward a plain assertion; not a highly worked up argument; but we are speaking of 
the parts of a highly worked up argument. 
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That principle then has nothing to do with this matter. And with the help of this distinction we will 
remove other obstacles which seem to be in the way of this classification; if any people think that it is 
possible that at times the assumption may be omitted, and at other times the proposition; and if this idea 
has in it anything probable or necessary, it is quite inevitable that it must affect the hearer in some great 
degree. And if it were the only object in view, and if it made no difference in what manner that 
argument which had been projected was handled, it would be a great mistake to suppose that there is 
such a vast difference between the greatest orators and ordinary ones. 

But it will be exceedingly desirable to infuse variety into our speech, for in all cases sameness is the 
mother of satiety. That will be able to be managed if we not always enter upon our argumentation in a 
similar manner. For in the first place it is desirable to distinguish our orations as to their kinds; that is to 
say, at one time to employ induction, and at another ratiocination. In the next place, in the 
argumentation itself, it is best not always to begin with the proposition, nor in every case to employ all 
the five divisions, nor always to work up the different parts in the same manner; but it is permissible 
sometimes to begin with the assumption, sometimes with one or other of the proofs, sometimes with 
both; sometimes to employ one kind of summing up, and sometimes another. And in order that this 
variety may be seen, let us either write, or in any example whatever let us exercise this same principle 
with respect to those things which we endeavour to prove, that our task may be as easy as possible. 

And concerning the parts of the argumentation it seems to us that enough has been said. But we wish to 
have it understood that we hold the doctrine that argumentations are handled in philosophy in many 
other manners, and those too at times obscure ones, concerning which, however, there is still some 
definite system laid down. But still those methods appear to us to be inconsistent with the practice of an 
orator. But as to those things which we think belong to orators, we do not indeed undertake to say that 
we have attended to them more carefully than others have, but we do assert that we have written on 
them with more accuracy and diligence. At present let us go on in regular order to the other points, as 
we originally proposed. 
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Reprehension is that by means of which the proof adduced by the opposite party is invalidated by 
arguing, or is disparaged, or is reduced to nothing. And this sort of argument proceeds from the same 
source of invention which confirmation employs, because whatever the topics may be by means of 
which any statement can be confirmed, the very same may be used in order to invalidate it. For nothing 
is to be considered in all these inventions, except that which has been attributed to persons or to things. 
Wherefore, it will be necessary that the invention and the high polish which ought to be given to 
argumentation must be transferred to this part of our oration also from those rules which have been 
already laid down. But in order that we may give some precepts with reference to this part also, we will 



explain the different methods of reprehension; and those who observe them will more easily be able to 
do away with or invalidate those statements which are made on the opposite side. 

All argumentation is reprehended when anything, whether it be one thing only, or more than one of 
those positions which are assumed, is not granted; or if, though they are granted, it is denied that the 
conclusion legitimately follows from them; or if it is shown that the very kind of argumentation is 
faulty; or if in opposition to one form and reliable sort of argumentation another is employed which is 
equally firm and convincing. Something of those positions which have been assumed is not granted 
when either that thing which the opposite party says is credible is denied to be such, or when what they 
think admits of a comparison with the present case is shown to be unlike it; or when what has been 
already decided is either turned aside as referring to something else or is impeached as having been 
erroneously decided; or when that which the opposite party have called a proof is denied to be such; or 
if the summing up is denied in some one point or in every particular; or if it is shown that the 
enumeration of matters stated and proved is incorrect; or if the simple conclusion is proved to contain 
something false. For everything which is assumed for the purpose of arguing on, whether as necessary 
or as only probable, must inevitably be assumed from these topics, as we have already pointed out. 
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What is assumed as something credible is invalidated, if it is either manifestly false, in this way: 

—"There is the one who would not prefer riches to wisdom." Or on the opposite side something 
credible may be brought against it in this manner:—"Who is there who is not more desirous of doing 
his duty than of acquiring money?" Or it may be utterly and absolutely incredible, as if some one, who 
it is notorious is a miser, were to say that he had neglected the acquisition of some large sum of money 
for the sake of performing some inconsiderable duty. Or if that which happens in some circumstances, 
and to some persons, were asserted to happen habitually in all cases and to everybody; in this way: 

—"Those men who are poor have a greater regard for money than for duty." "It is very natural that a 
murder should have been committed in that which is a desert place." How could a man be murdered in 
a much frequented place? Or if a thing which is done seldom is asserted never to be done at all; as 
Curius asserts in his speech in behalf of Fulvius, where he says, " No one can fall in love at a single 
glance, or as he is passing by." 

But that which is assumed as a proof may be invalidated by a recurrence to the same topics as those by 
which it is sought to be established. For in a proof the first thing to be shown is that it is true; and in the 
next place, that it is one especially affecting the matter which is under discussion, as blood is a proof of 
murder; in the next place, that that has been done which ought not to have been; or that has not been 
done which ought to have been; and last of all, that the person accused was acquainted with the law and 
usages affecting the matter which is the subject of inquiry. For all these circumstances are matters 
requiring proof; and we will explain them more carefully, when we come to speak about conjectural 
statements separately. Therefore, each of these points in a reprehension of the statement of the 
adversary must be laboured, and it must be shown either that such and such a thing is no proof, or that 
it is an unimportant proof, or that it is favourable to oneself rather than to the adversary, or that it is 
altogether erroneously alleged, or that it may be diverted so as to give grounds to an entirely different 
suspicion. 
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But when anything is alleged as a proper object of comparison, since that is a class of argument which 
turns principally on resemblance, in reprehending the adversary it will be advisable to deny that there is 
any resemblance at all to the case with which it is attempted to institute the comparison. And that may 
be done, if it be proved to be different in genus, or in nature, or in power, or in magnitude, or in time or 



place, or with reference to the person affected, or to the opinions generally entertained of it. And if it be 
shown also in what classification that which is brought forward on account of the alleged resemblance, 
and in what place too the whole genus with reference to which it is brought forward, ought to be 
placed. After that it will be pointed out how the one thing differs from the other; from which we shall 
proceed to show that a different opinion ought to be entertained of that which is brought forward by 
way of comparison, and of that to which it is sought to be compared. And this sort of argument we 
especially require when that particular argumentation which is carried on by means of induction is to be 
reprehended. If any previous decision be alleged, since these are the topics by which it is principally 
established, the praise of those who have delivered such decision; the resemblance of the matter which 
is at present under discussion to that which has already been the subject of the decision referred to; that 
not only the decision is not found fault with because it is mentioned, but that it is approved of by every 
one; and by showing too, that the case which has been already decided is a more difficult and a more 
important one than that which is under consideration now. It will be desirable also to invalidate it by 
arguments drawn from the contrary topics, if either truth or probability will allow us to do so. And it 
will be necessary to take care and notice whether the matter which has been decided has any real 
connexion with that which is the present subject of discussion; and we must also take care that no case 
is adduced in which any error has been committed, so that it should seem that we are passing judgment 
on the man himself who has delivered the decision referred to. 

It is desirable further to take care that they do not bring forward some solitary or unusual decision when 
there have been many decisions given the other way. For by such means as this the authority of the 
decision alleged can be best invalidated. And it is desirable that those arguments which are assumed as 
probable should be handled in this way. 
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But those which are brought forward as necessary, if they are only imitations of a necessary kind of 
argumentation and are not so in reality, may be reprehended in this manner. In the first place, the 
summing up, which ought to take away the force of the admissions you have made, if it be a correct 
one, will never be reprehended; if it be an incorrect one it may be attacked by two methods, either by 
conversion or by the invalidating one portion of it. By conversion, in this way:— 

"For if the man be modest, why should you 
Attack so good a man? And if his heart 
And face be seats of shameless impudence, 

Then what avails your accusation 

Of one who views all fame with careless eye?" 

In this case, whether you say that he is a modest man or that he is not, he thinks that the unavoidable 
inference is that you should not accuse him. But that may be reprehended by conversion thus:—"But 
indeed, he ought to be accused; for if he be modest, accuse him, for he will not treat your imputations 
against him lightly; but if he has a shameless disposition of mind, still accuse him, for in that case he is 
not a respectable man." 

And again, the argument may be reprehended by an invalidating of the other part of it—"But if he is a 
modest man, when he has been corrected by your accusation he will abandon his error." An 
enumeration of particulars is understood to be faulty if we either say that something has been passed 
over which we are willing to admit, or if some weak point has been included in it which can be 
contradicted, or if there is no reason why we may not honestly admit it. Something is passed over in 
such an enumeration as this:—"Since you have that horse, you must either have bought it, or have 



acquired it by inheritance, or have received it as a gift, or he must have been born on your estate; or, if 
none of these alternatives of the case, you must have stolen it. But you did not buy it, nor did it come to 
you by inheritance, nor was it foaled on your estate, nor was it given to you as a present; therefore you 
must certainly have stolen it." 

This enumeration is fairly reprehended, if it can be alleged that the horse was taken from the enemy, as 
that description of booty is not sold. And if that be alleged, the enumeration is disproved, since that 
matter has been stated which was passed over in such enumeration. 
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But it will also be reprehended in another manner if any contradictory statement is advanced: that is to 
say, just by way of example, if, to continue arguing from the previous case, it can be shown that the 
horse did come to one by inheritance; or if it should not be discreditable to admit the last alternative; as 
if a person, when his adversaries said,—"You were either laying an ambush against the owner, or you 
were influenced by a friend, or you were carried away by covetousness," were to confess that he was 
complying with the entreaties of his friend. 

But a simple conclusion is reprehended if that which follows does not appear of necessity to cohere 
with that which has gone before. For this very proposition, "If he breathes, he is alive;" "If it is day, it is 
light," is a proposition of such a nature that the latter statement appears of necessity to cohere with the 
preceding one. But this inference, "If she is his mother, she loves him;" "If he has ever done wrong, he 
will never be chastised," ought to be reprehended in such a manner as to show that the latter 
proposition does not of necessity cohere with the former 

Inferences of this kind, and all other unavoidable conclusions, and indeed all argumentation whatever, 
and its reprehension too, contains some greater power and has a more extensive operation than is here 
explained. But the knowledge of this system is such that it cannot be added to any portion of this art; 
not that it does of itself separately stand in need of a long time, and of deep and arduous consideration. 
Wherefore those things shall be explained by us at another time, and when we are dealing with another 
subject, if opportunity be afforded us. At present we ought to be contented with these precepts of the 
rhetoricians given for the use of orators. When, therefore, any one of these points which are assumed is 
not granted, the whole statement is invalidated by these means. 
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But when, though these things are admitted, a conclusion is not derived from them, we must consider 
these points too; whether any other conclusion is obtained, or whether anything else is meant; in this 
way:—If, when any one says that he is gone to the army, and any one chooses to use this mode of 
arguing against him; "If you had come to the army you would have been seen by the military tribunes; 
but you were not seen by them; therefore you did not go to the army." On this case, when you have 
admitted the proposition, and the assumption, you have got to invalidate the conclusion; for some other 
inference has been drawn, and not the one which was inevitable. 

And at present, indeed, in order that the case might be more easily understood, we have brought 
forward an example pregnant with a manifest and an enormous error; but it often happens that an error 
when stated obscurely is taken for a truth; when either you do not recollect exactly what admissions 
you have made, or perhaps you have granted something as certain which is extremely doubtful. If you 
have granted something which is doubtful on that side of the question which you yourself understand, 
then if the adversary should wish to adapt that part to the other part by means of inference, it will be 
desirable to show, not from the admission which you have made, but from what he has assumed, that an 



inference is really established; in this manner:—"If you are in need of money, you have not got money. 
If you have not got money, you are poor. But you are in need of money, for if it were not so you would 
not pay attention to commerce; therefore you are poor." This is refuted in this way:—"When you said, 
if you are in need of money you have not got money, I understood you to mean, 'If you are in need of 
money from poverty, then you have not got money ;' and therefore I admitted the argument. But when 
you assumed, 'But you are in need of money,' I understood you to mean, 'But you wish to have more 
money.' But from these admissions this result, 'Therefore you are poor,' does not follow. But it would 
follow if I had made this admission to you in the first instance, that any one who wished to have more 
money, had no money at all." 
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But many often think that you have forgotten what admissions you made, and therefore an inference 
which does not follow legitimately is introduced into the summing up as if it did follow; in this way: 

—"If the inheritance came to him, it is probable that he was murdered by him." Then they prove this at 
considerable length. Afterwards they assume, But the inheritance did come to him. Then the inference 
is deduced; Therefore he did murder him. But that does not necessarily follow from what they had 
assumed. Wherefore it is necessary to take great care to notice both what is assumed, and what 
necessarily follows from those assumptions. But the whole description of argumentation will be proved 
to be faulty on these accounts; if either there is any defect in the argumentation itself, or if it is not 
adapted to the original intention. And there will be a defect in the argumentation itself, if the whole of it 
is entirely false, or common, or ordinary, or trifling, or made up of remote suppositions; if the 
definition contained in it be faulty, if it be controverted, if it be too evident, if it be one which is not 
admitted, or discreditable, or objected to, or contrary, or inconstant, or adverse to one's object. 

That is false in which there is evidently a he; in this manner:—"That man cannot be wise who neglects 
money. But Socrates neglected money; therefore he was not wise." That is common which does not 
make more in favour of our adversaries than of ourselves; in this manner:—"Therefore, O judges, I 
have summed up in a few words, because I had truth on my side." That is ordinary which, if the 
admission be now made, can be transferred also to some other case which is not easily proved; in this 
manner:—"If he had not truth on his side, O judges, he would never have risked committing himself to 
your decision." That is trifling which is either uttered after the proposition, in this way:—"If it had 
occurred to him, he would not have done so;" or if a man wishes to conceal a matter manifestly 
disgraceful under a trifling defence, in this manner:— 

"Then when ah sought your favour, when your hand 
Wielded a mighty sceptre, I forsook you; 

But now when ah fly from you, I prepare 
Alone, despising danger, to restore you." 
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That is remote which is sought to a superfluous extent, in this manner:—"But if Publius Scipio had not 
given his daughter Cornelia in marriage to Tiberius Gracchus, and if he had not had the two Gracchi by 
her, such terrible seditions would never have arisen. So that all this distress appears attributable to 
Scipio." And like this is that celebrated complaint— 

"Oh that the woodman's axe had spared the pine 
That long on Pelion's lofty summit grew."[l] 

For the cause is sought further back than is at all necessary. That is a bad definition, when it either 



describes common things in this manner—"He is seditious who is a bad and useless citizen;" for this 
does not describe the character of a seditious man more than of an ambitious one,—of a calumniator, 
than of any wicked man whatever, in short. Or when it says anything which is false; in this manner: 

—"Wisdom is a knowledge how to acquire money." Or when it contains something which is neither 
dignified nor important; in this way:—"Folly is a desire of inordinate glory." That, indeed, is one folly; 
but this is defining folly by a species, not by its whole genus. It is controvertible when a doubtful cause 
is alleged, for the sake of proving a doubtful point; in this manner:— 

"See how the gods who rule the realms above 
And shades below, and all their motions sway, 

Themselves are all in tranquil concord found." 

That is self-evident, about which there is no dispute at all. As if any one while accusing Orestes were to 
make it quite plain that his mother had been put to death by him. That is a disputable definition, when 
the very thing which we are amplifying is a matter in dispute. As if any one, while accusing Ulysses, 
were to dwell on this point particularly, that it is a scandalous thing that the bravest of men, Ajax, 
should have been slain by a most inactive man. That is discreditable which either with respect to the 
place in which it is spoken, or to the man who utters it, or to the time at which it is uttered, or to those 
who hear it, or to the matter which is the subject of discussion, appears scandalous on account of the 
subject being a discreditable one. That is an offensive one, which offends the inclinations of those who 
hear it; as if any one were to praise the judiciary law of Caepio before the Roman knights, who are 
themselves desirous of acting as judges. 
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That is a contrary definition, which is laid down in opposition to the actions which those who are the 
hearers of the speech have done; as if any one were to be speaking before Alexander the Great against 
some stormer of a city, and were to say that nothing was more inhuman than to destroy cities, when 
Alexander himself had destroyed Thebes. That is an inconsistent one, which is asserted by the same 
man in different senses concerning the same case; as if any one, after he has said that the man who has 
virtue is in need of nothing whatever for the purpose of living well, were afterwards to deny that any 
one could live well without good health; or that he would stand by a friend in difficulty out of good¬ 
will towards him, for that then he would hope that some good would accrue to himself by so doing. 

That is an adverse definition, which in some particular is an actual injury to one's own cause; as if any 
one were to extol the power, and resources, and prosperity of the enemy, while encouraging his own 
soldiers to fight. If some part of the argumentation is not adapted to the object which is or ought to be 
proposed to one, it will be found to be owing to some one of these defects. If a man has promised a 
great many points and proved only a few; or if, when he is bound to prove the whole, he speaks only of 
some portion; in this way:—The race of women is avaricious; for Eriphyle sold the life of her husband 
for gold. Or if he does not speak in defence of that particular point which is urged in accusation; as if 
any one when accused of corruption were to defend himself by the statement that he was brave; as 
Amphion does in Euripides, and so too in Pacuvius, who, when his musical knowledge is found fault 
with, praises his knowledge of philosophy. Or if a part of conduct be found fault with on account of the 
bad character of the man; as if any one were to blame learning on account of the vices of some learned 
men. Or if any one while wishing to praise somebody were to speak of his good fortune, and not of his 
virtue; or if any one were to compare one thing with another in such a manner as to think that he was 
not praising the one unless he was blaming the other; or if he were to praise the one in such a manner as 
to omit all mention of the other. 



Or if, when an inquiry is being carried on respecting one particular point, the speech is addressed to 
common topics, as if any one, while men are deliberating whether war shall be waged or not, were to 
devote himself wholly to the praises of peace, and not to proving that that particular war is inexpedient. 
Or if a false reason for anything be alleged, in this way:—Money is good because it is the thing which, 
above all others, makes life happy. Or if one is alleged which is invalid, as Plautus says:— 

"Sure to reprove a friend for evident faults 
Is but a thankless office, still 'tis useful, 

And wholesome for a youth of such an age; 

And so this day I will reprove my friend 
Whose fault is palpable." 

&mdash'Plautus, Frinummus, Act i. sc 2,1.1. 

Or in this manner, if a man were to say, "Avarice is the greatest evil; for the desire of money causes 
great distress to numbers of people." Or it is unsuitable, in this manner:—"Friendship is the greatest 
good, for there are many pleasures in friendship." 
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The fourth manner of reprehension was stated to be that by which, in opposition to a solid 
argumentation, one equally, or still more solid, has been advanced. And this kind of argumentation is 
especially employed in deliberations when we admit that something which is said in opposition to us is 
reasonable, but still prove that that conduct which we are defending is necessary; or when we confess 
that the line of conduct which they are advocating is useful, and prove that what we ourselves are 
contending for is honourable. And we have thought it necessary to say thus much about reprehension; 
now we will lay down some rules respecting the conclusion. 

Hermagoras places digression next in order, and then the ultimate conclusion. But in this digression he 
considers it proper to introduce some inferential topics, unconnected with the cause and with the 
decision itself, which contain some praise of the speaker himself, or some vituperation of the adversary, 
or else may lead to some other topic from which he may derive some confirmation or reprehension, not 
by arguing, but by expanding the subject by some amplification or other. If any one thinks that this is a 
proper part of an oration, he may follow Hermagoras. For precepts for embellishing, and praising, and 
blaming, have partly been already given by us, and partly will be given hereafter in their proper place. 
But we do not think it right that this part should be classed among the regular divisions of a speech, 
because it appears improper that there should be digressions, except to some common topics, 
concerning which subject we must speak subsequently. But it does not seem desirable to handle praise 
and vituperation separately, but it seems better that they should be considered as forming part of the 
argumentation itself. At present we will treat of the conclusion of an oration. 
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The conclusion is the end and terminating of the whole oration. It has three parts,—enumeration, 
indignation, and complaint. Enumeration is that by which matters which have been related in a 
scattered and diffuse manner are collected together, and, for the sake of recollecting them, are brought 
under our view. If this is always treated in the same manner, it will be completely evident to every one 
that it is being handled according to some artificial system; but if it be done in many various ways, the 
orator will be able to escape this suspicion, and will not cause such weariness. Wherefore it will be 
desirable to act in the way which most people adopt, on account of its easiness; that is, to touch on each 
topic separately, and in that manner briefly to run over all sorts of argumentation; and also (which is, 
however, more difficult) to recount what portions of the subject you previously mentioned in the 



arrangement of the subject, as those which you promised to explain; and also to bring to the 
recollection of your hearers the reasonings by which you established each separate point, and then to 
ask of those who are hearing you what it is which they ought to wish to be proved to them; in this way: 
—"We proved this; we made that plain;" and by this means the hearer will recover his recollection of it, 
and will think that there is nothing besides which he ought to require. 

And in these kinds of conclusions, as has been said before, it will be serviceable both to run over the 
arguments which you yourself have employed separately, and also (which is a matter requiring still 
greater art) to unite the opposite arguments with your own; and to show how completely you have done 
away with the arguments which were brought against you. And so, by a brief comparison, the 
recollection of the hearer will be refreshed both as to the confirmation which you adduced, and as to 
the reprehension which you employed. And it will be useful to vary these proceedings by other 
methods of pleading also. But you may carry on the enumeration in your own person, so as to remind 
your hearers of what you said, and in what part of your speech you said each thing; and also you may 
bring on the stage some other character, or some different circumstance, and then make your whole 
enumeration with reference to that. If it is a person, in this way:—"For if the framer of the law were to 
appear, and were to inquire of you why you doubted, what could you say after this, and this, and this 
has been proved to you?" And in this case, as also in our own character, it will be in our power to run 
over all kinds of argumentation separately: and at one time to refer all separate genera to different 
classes of the division; and at another to ask of the hearer what he requires; and at another to adopt a 
similar course by a comparison of one's own arguments and those of the opposite party. 

But a different class of circumstance will be introduced if an enumerative oration be connected with 
any subject of this sort,—law, place, city, or monument, in this manner:—"What if the laws themselves 
could speak? Would not they also address this complaint to you? What more do you require, O judges, 
when this, and this, and this has been already made plain to you?" And in this kind of argument it is 
allowable to use all these same methods. But this is given as a common precept to guide one in framing 
an enumeration, that out of every part of the argument, since the whole cannot be repeated over again, 
that is to be selected which is of the greatest weight, and that each point is to be run over as briefly as 
possible, so that it shall appear to be only a refreshing of the recollection of the hearers, not a repetition 
of the speech. 
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Indignation is a kind of speech by which the effect produced is, that great hatred is excited against a 
man, or great dislike of some proceeding is originated. In an address of this kind we wish to have this 
understood first, that it is possible to give vent to indignation from all those topics which we have 
suggested in laying down precepts for the confirmation of a speech. For any amplifications whatever 
and every sort of indignation may be expressed, derived from those circumstances which are attributed 
to persons and to things; but still we had better consider those precepts which can be laid down 
separately with respect to indignation. 

The first topic is derived from authority, when we relate what a great subject of anxiety that affair has 
been to the immortal gods, or to those whose authority ought to carry the greatest weight with it. And 
that topic will be derived from prophecies, from oracles, from prophets, from tokens, from prodigies, 
from answers, and from other things like these. Also from our ancestors, from kings, from states, from 
nations, from the wisest men, from the senate, the people, the framers of laws. The second topic is that 
by which it is shown with amplification, by means of indignation, whom that affair concerns,—whether 
it concerns all men or the greater part of men, (which is a most serious business ;) or whether it 
concerns the higher classes, such as those men are on whose authority the indignation which we are 



professing is grounded, (which is most scandalous;) or whether it affects those men who are one's 
equals in courage, and fortune, and personal advantages, (which is most iniquitous;) or whether it 
affects our inferiors, (which is most arrogant.) 

The third topic is that which we employ when we are inquiring what is likely to happen, if every one 
else acts in the same manner. And at the same time we point out if this man is permitted to act thus, that 
there will be many imitators of the same audacity; and then from that we shall be able to point out how 
much evil will follow. 

The fourth topic is one by the use of which we show that many men are eagerly looking out to see what 
is decided, in order that they may be able to see by the precedent of what is allowed to one, what will 
be allowed to themselves also in similar circumstances. 

The fifth topic is one by the use of which we show that everything else which has been badly managed, 
as soon as the truth concerning them is ascertained, may be all set right; that this thing, however, is one 
which, if it be once decided wrongly, cannot be altered by any decision, nor set right by any power. 

The sixth topic is one by which the action spoken of is proved to have been done designedly and on 
purpose; and then we add this argument, that pardon ought not to be granted to an intentional crime. 

The seventh topic is one which we employ when we say that any deed is foul, and cruel, and nefarious, 
and tyrannical; that it has been effected by violence or by the influence of riches,—a thing which is as 
remote as possible from the laws and from all ideas of equal justice. 
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An eighth topic is one of which we avail ourselves to demonstrate that the crime which is the present 
subject of discussion is not a common one,—not one such as is often perpetrated. And, that is foreign to 
the nature of even men in a savage state, of the most barbarous nations, or even of brute beasts. Actions 
of this nature are such as are wrought with cruelty towards one's parents, or wife, or husband, or 
children, or relations, or suppliants; next to them, if anything has been done with inhumanity towards a 
man's elders, —towards those connected with one by ties of hospitality,—towards one's neighbours or 
one's friends,—to those with whom one has been in the habit of passing one's life,—to those by whom 
one has been brought up,—to those by whom one has been taught,—to the dead,—to those who are 
miserable and deserving of pity,—to men who are illustrious, noble, and who have been invested with 
honours and offices,—to those who have neither had power to injure another nor to defend themselves, 
such as boys, old men, women: by all which circumstances indignation is violently excited, and will be 
able to awaken the greatest hatred against a man who has injured any of these persons. 

The ninth topic is one by which the action which is the subject of the present discussion is compared 
with others which are admitted on all hands to be offences. And in that way it is shown by comparison 
how much more atrocious and scandalous is the action which is the present subject of discussion. 

The tenth topic is one by which we collect all the circumstances which have taken place in the 
performance of this action, and which have followed since that action, with great indignation at and 
reproach of each separate item; and by our description we bring the case as far as possible before the 
eyes of the judge before whom we are speaking, so that that which is scandalous may appear quite as 
scandalous to him as if he himself had been present to see what was done. 


The eleventh topic is one which we avail ourselves of when we are desirous to show that the action has 



been done by him whom of all men in the world it least became to do it; and by whom indeed it ought 
to have been prevented if any one else had endeavoured to do it. 


The twelfth topic is one by means of which we express our indignation that we should be the first 
people to whom this has happened, and that it has never occurred in any other instance. 

The thirteenth topic is when insult is shown to have been added to injury; and by this topic we awaken 
hatred against pride and arrogance. 

The fourteenth topic is one which we avail ourselves of to entreat those who hear us to consider our 
injuries as if they affected themselves; if they concern our children, to think of their own; if our wives 
have been injured, to recollect their own wives; if it is our aged relations who have suffered, to 
remember their own fathers or ancestors. 

The fifteenth topic is one by which we say that those things which have happened to us appear 
scandalous even to foes and enemies; and, as a general rule, indignation is derived from one or other of 
these topics. 
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But complaint will usually take its origin from things of this kind. Complaint is a speech seeking to 
move the pity of the hearers. In this it is necessary in the first place to render the disposition of the 
hearer gentle and merciful, in order that it may the more easily be influenced by pity. And it will be 
desirable to produce that effect by common topics, such as those by which the power of fortune over all 
men is shown, and the weakness of men too is displayed; and if such an argument is argued with 
dignity and with impressive language, then the minds of men are greatly softened, and prepared to feel 
pity, while they consider their own weakness in the contemplation of the misfortunes of another. 

Then the first topic to raise pity is that by which we show how great the prosperity of our clients was, 
and how great their present misery is. 

The second is one which is divided according to different periods; according to which it is shown in 
what miseries they have been, and still are, and are likely to be hereafter. 

The third topic is that by which each separate inconvenience is deplored; as, for instance, in speaking 
of the death of a man's son, the delight which the father took in his childhood, his love for him, his 
hope of him, the comfort he derived from him, the pains he took in his bringing up, and all other 
instances of the same sort, may be mentioned so as to exaggerate the complaint. 

The fourth topic is one in which all circumstances which are discreditable or low or mean are brought 
forward; all circumstances which are unworthy of a man's age, or birth, or fortune, or former honours 
or services; all the disasters which they have suffered or are liable to suffer. 

The fifth topic is that by using which all disadvantages are brought separately before the eyes of the 
hearer, so that he who hears of them may seem to see them, and by the very facts themselves, and not 
only by the description of them, may be moved to pity as if he had been actually present. 

The sixth topic is one by which the person spoken of is shown to be miserable, when he had no reason 
to expect any such fate; and that when he was expecting something else, he not only failed to obtain it, 
but fell into the most terrible misfortunes. 



The seventh is one by which we suppose the fact of a similar mischance befalling the men who are 
listening to us, and require of them when they behold us to call to mind their own children, or their 
parents, or some one for whom they are bound to entertain affections. 

The eighth is one by which something is said to have been done which ought not to have been done; or 
not to have been done which ought to have been. In this manner:—"I was not present, I did not see him, 
I did not hear his last words, I did not receive his last breath. Moreover, he died amid his enemies, he 
lay shamefully unburied in an enemy's country, being torn to pieces by wild beasts, and was deprived in 
death of even that honour which is the due of all men." 

The ninth is one by which our speech is made to refer to things which are void both of language and 
sense; as if you were to adapt your discourse to a horse, a house, or a garment; by which topics the 
minds of those who are hearing, and who have been attached to any one, are greatly moved. 

The tenth is one by which want, or weakness, or the desolate condition of any one is pointed out. 

The eleventh is one in which is contained a recommendation to bury one's children, or one's parents, or 
one's own body, or to do any other such thing. 

The twelfth is one in which a separation is lamented when you are separated from any one with whom 
you have lived most pleasantly,—as from a parent, a son, a brother, an intimate friend. 

The thirteenth is one used when we complain with great indignation that we are ill-treated by those by 
whom above all others we least ought to be so,—as by our relations, or by friends whom we have 
served, and whom we have expected to be assistants to us; or by whom it is a shameful thing to be ill- 
treated,—as by slaves, or freedmen, or clients or suppliants. 

The fourteenth is one which is taken as an entreaty, in which those who hear us are entreated, in a 
humble and suppliant oration, to have pity on us. 

The fifteenth is one in which we show that we are complaining not only of our own fortunes, but of 
those who ought to be dear to us. 

The sixteenth is one by using which we show that our hearts are full of pity for others; and yet give 
tokens at the same time that it will be a great and lofty mind, and one able to endure disaster if any such 
should befal us. For often virtue and splendour, in which there is naturally great influence and 
authority, have more effect in exciting pity than humility and entreaties. And when men’s minds are 
moved it will not be right to dwell longer on complaints; for, as Apollonius the rhetorician said, 
"Nothing dries quicker than a tear." 

But since we have already, as it seems, said enough of all the different parts of a speech, and since this 
volume has swelled to a great size, what follows next shall be stated in the second book. 
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by the United Nations Security Council Resolutions. 

Adopted unanimously by the Security Council at its 4535th meeting, on 17 May 2002 
The Security Council, 

Reaffirming its resolutions 827 (1993) of 25 May 1993, 955 (1994) of 8 November 1994, 1165 (1998) 
of 30 April 1998, 1166 (1998) of 13 May 1998 and 1329 (2000) of 30 November 2000, 

Recognizing that persons who are nominated for, or who are elected or appointed as, judges of the 
International Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia or of the International Tribunal for Rwanda may bear 
the nationalities of two or more States, 

Being aware that at least one such person has already been elected a judge of one of the International 
Tribunals, 

Considering that, for the purposes of membership of the Chambers of the International Tribunals, such 
persons should be regarded as bearing solely the nationality of the State in which they ordinarily 
exercise civil and political rights, 

Acting under Chapter VII of the Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Decides to amend article 12 of the Statute of the International Tribunal for the Former Yugoslavia 
and to replace that article with the provisions set out in annex I to this resolution; 

2. Decides also to amend article 11 of the Statute of the International Tribunal for Rwanda and to 
replace that article with the provisions set out in annex II to this resolution; 

3. Decides to remain actively seized of the matter. 

Annex I 

Article 12 

Composition of the Chambers 

1. The Chambers shall be composed of sixteen permanent independent judges, no two of whom may be 
nationals of the same State, and a maximum at any one time of nine ad litem independent judges 
appointed in accordance with article 13 ter, paragraph 2, of the Statute, no two of whom may be 
nationals of the same State. 

2. Three permanent judges and a maximum at any one time of six ad litem judges shall be members of 
each Trial Chamber. Each Trial Chamber to which ad litem judges are assigned may be divided into 
sections of three judges each, composed of both permanent and ad litem judges. A section of a Trial 




Chamber shall have the same powers and responsibilities as a Trial Chamber under the Statute and shall 
render judgement in accordance with the same rules. 

3. Seven of the permanent judges shall be members of the Appeals Chamber. The Appeals Chamber 
shall, for each appeal, be composed of five of its members. 

4. A person who for the purposes of membership of the Chambers of the International Tribunal could be 
regarded as a national of more than one State shall be deemed to be a national of the State in which that 
person ordinarily exercises civil and political rights. 

Annex II 

Article 11 

Composition of the Chambers 

1. The Chambers shall be composed of sixteen independent judges, no two of whom may be nationals 
of the same State, who shall serve as follows: 

(a) Three judges shall serve in each of the Trial Chambers; 

(b) Seven judges shall be members of the Appeals Chamber. The Appeals Chamber shall, for each 
appeal, be composed of five of its members. 

2. A person who for the purposes of membership of the Chambers of the International Tribunal for 
Rwanda could be regarded as a national of more than one State shall be deemed to be a national of the 
State in which that person ordinarily exercises civil and political rights. 
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Seventeen lectures on the study of medieval and modern history and kindred subjects (1878) by 
William Stubbs 


The Medieval Kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia 
(Oct. 26 and 29, 1878.) 

IHOPE that I need not apologise for my choice of a subject. The events of the last two years can 
scarcely be called to mind without much misgiving, both as to the way in which they have been 
construed by contemporary readers, and as to the way in which they will be judged by history. I am not 
one of those who hold that the maintenance of an opinion contrary to their own belief, implies either 
moral delinquency or mental imbecility. I have been quite prepared to admit that two honest men, 
equally gifted and alike trying to be impartial, may come to diametrically opposite conclusions from 
the same evidence. But it is sickening to see the policy of a statesman, still more to see the question of 
a fact, debated, maintained or contradicted, by advocates whose arguments are not based upon attempts 
to find out the truth, but are simply weapons of attack and defence. ’This is to be believed because it 
suits the party; this is to be discredited because it would damage the party: this is true because Pericles 
has said it; this is false, or why should Alcibiades, or Cleon, or whoever it may be, have called heaven 
and earth to witness that it is true?' It will be a good thing if, after so much that is disheartening in the 
popular treatment of great questions, even one little benefit may be secured. Whatever may be thought 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention, on whatever grounds, moral or political, we may determine that the 
salvation of Turkey is possible, or that Cyprus is an unhealthy island, a professor of History may draw 
some little comfort from the fact that the attention of people has been called to a portion of the history 
of Christendom of which little notice has been taken of late years, and which is closely connected with 
one of the greatest movements that ever affected the history of the world. Having said this I will add, 
that my object in this lecture is not to ventilate dogmas, to impress any principle, moral or political, or 
to justify any foregone conclusion. I plead guilty to the charge brought against me of choosing subjects 
which are of no importance to any human being; I wish simply to talk about a subject on which a good 
deal of intelligent interest has arisen, and in the further discussion of which many fresh points of 
interest may be expected to present themselves. 

It is right, however, that I should preface one word of caution against myself. The Crusades are not, in 
my mind, either the popular delusions that our cheap literature has determined them to be, nor papal 
conspiracies against kings and peoples, as they appear to the Protestant controversialist; nor the savage 
outbreaks of expiring barbarism thirsting for blood and plunder, nor volcanic explosions of religious 
intolerance. I believe them to have been, in their deep sources, and in the minds of their best 
champions, and in the main tendency of their results, capable of ample justification. They were the first 
great effort of medieval life to go beyond the pursuit of selfish and isolated ambitions; they were the 
trial-feat of the young world, essaying to use, to the glory of God and the benefit of man, the arms of its 
new knighthood. That they failed in their direct object is only what may be alleged against almost every 
great design which the great disposer of events has moulded to help the world's progress; for the world 
has grown wise by the experience of failure, rather than by the winning of high aims. That the good 
they did was largely leavened with evil may be said of every war that has ever been waged; that bad 
men rose by them while good men fell is, and must be, true wherever and whenever the race is to the 
swift and the battle to the strong. But that in the end they were a benefit to the world no one who reads 
can doubt; and that in their course they brought out a love for all that is heroic in human nature, the 
love of freedom, the honour of prowess, sympathy with sorrow, perseverance to the last, and patient 



endurance without hope, the chronicles of the age abundantly prove; proving, moreover, that it was by 
the experience of those times that the forms of those virtues were realised and presented to posterity. 
This much I say, by way of a caution, that you may not accuse me of an attempt to impose upon you. 
The history of the Crusades has always had for me an interest that quite rivals all the interest I could 
take in the history of the Greeks and Romans; and very much of that interest is of the same sort; a half 
archaeological interest in a life and growth from which we have ourselves received some great 
impulses, but almost all the minutiae of which are important only through their connexion with those 
great impulses. Such a half archaeological interest I hope you may feel in the history of medieval 
Cyprus, and what little is to be told of its sister kingdom. 

The last decade of the twelfth century saw the establishment of two small Christian kingdoms in the 
Levant, which long outlived all other relics of the Crusades except the military orders; and which, with 
very little help from the West, sustained a hazardous existence in complete contrast with almost 
everything around them. The kingdoms of Cyprus and Armenia have a history very closely intertwined, 
but their origin and most of their circumstances were very different. 

By Armenia as a kingdom, is meant little more than the ancient Cilicia, the land between Taurus and 
the sea, from the frontier of the principality of Antioch, eastward, to Kelenderis or Palasopolis, a little 
beyond Seleucia; this territory, which was computed to contain sixteen days'journey in length, 
measured from four miles of Antioch, by two in breadth, was separated from the Greater Armenia, 
which before the period on which we are employed had fallen under the sway of the Seljuks, by the 
ridges of Taurus[l]. The population was composed largely of the sweepings of Asia Minor, Christian 
tribes which had taken refuge in the mountains. Their religion was partly Greek, partly Armenian, for 
the Armenian Catholicos, after resting for a century and a half in Mesopotamia, took refuge at Sis, and 
founded there an independent or national Catholicate at the close of the thirteenth[2] century. Their 
rulers were princes descended from the house of the Bagratidre, who had governed the Greater Armenia 
as kings from the year 885 to the reign of Constantine Monomachus, and had then merged their 
hazardous independence in the mass of the Greek empire[3]. After the seizure of Asia Minor by the 
Seljuks, the few of the Bagratidas who had retained possession of the mountain fastnesses of Cilicia or 
the strongholds of Mesopotamia, acted as independent lords, showing little respect for Byzantium save 
where there was something to be gained. Such was the lord Taphnuz of Edessa, on whose inheritance 
Baldwin of Boulogne founded his principality; such were the lords Leo, Thoros, Melier, and Rupin of 
the Mountains, who ruled Cilicia during the twelfth century; trying to balance their position between 
the Byzantine and Latin influences on each side of them. Rupia of the Mountain was prince at the time 
of the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin; he died in 1189, and his successor, Leo or Livon, after having 
successfully courted the favour of pope and emperor, was recognised as king of Armenia by the 
emperor Henry VI, and crowned by Conrad of Wittelsbach, archbishop of Mainz, in 1198. This act 
which, although Livon forfeited his position by obtaining recognition from Alexius Angelus, implied a 
cessation of the old dependence on Byzantium, and an ecclesiastical reconciliation with Rome, was the 
typical act of Armenian history; the whole of which, save and except the defence against the Saracens 
and the Tartars of a later date, was an attempt to secure independence by skilful balancing of Greek and 
Roman influences; to obtain money from the West and arms from Constantinople, to obtain alternate 
alliances by royal marriages, and ecclesiastical freedom by regular variations between the two poles. 
For this latter policy the position of the Armenian Church was peculiarly fitted. It was so far schismatic 
as not to be integrally a portion of either Roman or Byzantine obedience, and so little heretical that its 
alliance was courted by both communions. Hence its importance in the conciliar history of the middle 
ages; an importance which has no sufficient parallel in the secular history of Armenia. 


The origin of the Latin kingdom of Cyprus is less obscure and more romantic. Cyprus had been seized 



by the Arabs in the early days of Islam (cir. 700—cir. 963), but recovered for the empire by Nicephorus 
Phocas, and ruled by dukes down to the reign of Manuel Comnenus. Its population was a mixed one; 
there were Griffons or Greeks, Armenians, Georgians, Maronites, native Cypriots, Greek parceci, 
emancipated slaves, the descendants of Albanian soldiery of the empire, and of Venetian emigrants of 
the first Crusade. But the land was fertile, and they had dwelt together in peace. In the reign of Manuel 
the happy days of Cyprus ended and the period of calamity began. According to the anchorite 
Neophytus, who wrote the tract 'de Calamitatibus Cypri,' the native authority for the conquest by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, Isaac Comnenus, a nephew of the emperor Manuel, had been appointed by him 
to rule the Armenian frontier; he had quarreled with the Armenians, been taken prisoner and sold to the 
Latins; that is, to Bohemond III of Antioch, whose step-father, Reginald of Chatillon, had many years 
before ravaged the isle of Cyprus in revenge for the hostility of Manuel Comnenus. He was ransomed 
from captivity by the emperor Andronicus, and, about the year 1184, came to Cyprus and set up an 
independent tyranny. He called himself [Suaikcuc, but ruled as a despot of the worst order. All the better 
class of Greek inhabitants fled to Constantinople; and the state of Cyprus under Isaac Comnenus was 
only paralleled by that of Jerusalem under Saladin. On the evidence of Neophytus, Richard of England 
came not as a freebooter, but as a deliverer from utter misery. In this point there is a fair consensus of 
Eastern and Western testimony. Richard seized Cyprus not as a pirate, but as an avenger and 
emancipator. The story is short, or may be made so. 

After wintering at Messina, Richard having with him, in his fleet, not in his ship, his betrothed wife 
Berengaria and his sister, queen Johanna, of Sicily, sailed for Acre on the 10th of April, 1191; the fleet 
was dispersed by a storm on Good Friday, April 12; and Richard, after being obliged to land at Rhodes, 
was driven by a second storm on the 1st of May into the Gulf of Satalia. Before this day the queens had 
appeared off Cyprus, and found anchorage off Limasol. Isaac had attempted by courteous offers to get 
them into his power, but his hospitality was presented in so military a fashion, that the guardians of the 
royal ladies took fright, and avoided landing. On the very day on which they were obliged to promise 
that they would go on shore, Richard's ship came in sight. His first act was to demand from Isaac an 
account of the treatment of the wrecked vessels which had been driven on the coast of the island and 
plundered by the emperor. Isaac replied contumeliously, and Richard landed in force. On the 6th of 
May Limasol was taken: the emperor was unhorsed by Richard in single combat, and fled to Nicosia. 
On the 12th of May Richard and Berengaria were married at Limasol; and Berengaria was there 
crowned, not queen of Cyprus, for the island was not yet taken or claimed, but queen of the English. 
Negotiations for peace and alliance were on foot, when Isaac suddenly broke off the deliberations and 
fled to Famagosta. Richard, who had now obtained the assistance of Guy of Lusignan and the prince of 
Antioch, and who was much pressed for time, left him no rest. Guy employed himself in capturing the 
chief strongholds; Richard, who was ill, after taking Buffevento, occupied Nicosia. There the emperor 
submitted to him on the 31st of May, and surrendered himself, his daughter and his treasures. Richard 
put him in silver chains, having promised that he would not put him in irons; placed the little girl under 
charge of the queen, and spent or distributed his treasure. Cyprus was conquered in a fortnight. Richard 
bestowed on the island the inestimable gift of his presence for five days after the emperor surrendered: 
Isaac he sent off under the charge of Ralph Fitz-Godfrey to Tripoli; he extorted from the Cypriots half 
their property, in return for a charter by which the laws of Manuel Comnenus were restored to them; 
constables were placed in the several castles, and Richard Camville and Robert of Turnham were left 
behind to govern Cyprus as justices and sheriffs on the English model[4]. What followed is not very 
clear. Before a month was over Camville was dead, and Turnham had been obliged to put down a revolt 
and hang a pretender. Richard found his new acquisition a burden; Neophytus briefly says that the 
'Incliter' sold the island for 200,000 pounds of gold to the Latins. The Templars were the purchasers; 
they also found the burden a heavy one, especially at a moment when the war with Saladin demanded 
all their energies. The small garrison which they were able to keep in the island was shut up in Nicosia 



by the angry Griffons, and there was every chance that Cyprus would be lost as rapidly as it had been 
won. This was the state of affairs in May 1193, when Richard, by a piece of rough diplomacy, prevailed 
on Guy of Lusignan to surrender his claim to the shadowy crown of Jerusalem, and to accept the 
lordship of Cyprus instead. The Templars were glad enough to sell their rights, and Guy, with Richard's 
advice, bought them. A successful sally of the garrison of Nicosia saved the Latins from massacre, the 
alarm of which they avenged by an indiscriminate slaughter of the Greeks. Guy thus obtained his first 
hold on the island; so much of the Greek population as was still spared fled in panic; and way was thus 
made for the institution, in this remote comer of the Levant, of a dynasty and government of the 
straitest feudal character; the introduction into a land, empty of all but the cultivating classes and 
slaves, of the fully developed and now crystallised block of feudal polity. 

The house of Lusignan maintained itself in Cyprus for nearly three centuries, during which, although 
fallen somewhat from the blessedness which had been broken up by Isaac Comnenus, the island seems 
to have retained so much fertility and prosperity internally as to make its later history very dark by 
contrast. The flight of the Greek population, which had begun under Isaac and been completed after the 
massacre of Nicosia, left the island open to colonists from the West. The peculiar privileges of the 
Cypriot Church, which was autocephalous, made it easy for the remaining prelates and people to accept 
the Western obedience, and enabled the house of Lusignan to appeal confidently for the support of 
European Christendom. The short period too during which, under Guy and his successor, the 
administration of Cyprus was kept separate from that of the waning kingdom of Palestine, gave those 
kings a moment's breathing time, and this they improved with a success which the long continuance of 
their dynasty against fearful odds may be held to prove. 

Guy, we are told, received Cyprus for life only, and did homage for the island to Richard. As he already 
bore the title of king, the question whether he should hold Cyprus as a kingdom does not seem to have 
arisen. He appears in the Lignages d'Outremer as 'seignor,' not as 'roi de Chypre;' and no coins occur on 
which he is called king of Cyprus. On his death, in April 1194, Richard putting in no claim for the 
reversion, his brother, Amalric of Lusignan, constable of Palestine, entered on the possession as his 
heir; he was not as yet King of Jerusalem; it was a matter of importance to him to be recognised as 
King of Cyprus; and he accordingly did homage to the Emperor Henry VI. He was crowned by the 
Bishop of Hildesheim, who was sent over from Sicily to perform the ceremony; this was done in 1197. 
Immediately after this, Amalrie succeeded to the crown of Jerusalem; the crown of Jerusalem which, 
after the year 1369, became permanently united with that of Cyprus, was an independent crown, and 
the king of Jerusalem an anointed king: the union of the crowns therefore seems to have precluded any 
question as to the tenure by which the kingdom of Cyprus should be held. The crown of Cyprus was 
conferred at Nicosia, that of Jerusalem at Tyre or at Acre, and, after the capture of Acre, at Famagosta. 
The homage then due to Richard, or to the crown of England, ceased at the death of Guy; although the 
discontented barons of Cyprus are said to have revived the idea of such a relation when they wanted the 
aid of Edward I, in 1271. The homage secured to the Emperor by Amalrie was possibly recognised 
until 1269, but was throughout complicated by the claims of Frederick II and his sons on the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. In 1459 the illegitimate pretender, James II, did homage to the Sultan of Egypt as 
suzerain of Cyprus; but that act was not the recognition of a right; it was only a bid for support, and 
was one of the immediate causes of the entire downfall of the house of Lusignan. Guy, however, does 
not seem to have troubled himself about his title. His reign lasted only two years, and his whole time 
was given to the restoration of something like prosperity in the desolate land[5]. According to the 
contemporary ' Chronique d'Outremer' he opened an asylum for the dispossessed Franks of Armenia 
and Palestine. These, to the amount of 300 knights and 300 men-at-arms, with a great number of 
bourgeois, he enfeoffed with estates of land in Cyprus; so liberal was he that he retained for himself 
only twenty knights' fees. Possibly the truth was that he was obliged to sell the land of the island to find 



the money due to the Templars; but the mode in which it was done proves that the feudal idea, on 
which a few years later the Latin conquests in Romania were apportioned, was full grown. The 
arrangement however made by Guy had to be altered by Amalric when he reached the dignity of 
kingship. He threw himself on the mercy of his vassals; they responded liberally, and surrendered to 
him so many of his brother's grants that at his death a royal revenue of 200,000 byzants was 
forthcoming. Guy had perhaps made as much as he cared to make of his life interest, but he was, like 
his patron, careless in the spending of money, whilst unlike Richard's, his opportunities of acquiring it 
were very limited. 

Thus, however, the land system of Cyprus was restored; the 300 knights, 300 men-at-arms, and 
extensive bourgeoisie, constituted one or two permanent estates of the kingdom. The nobles, who were, 
no doubt, included in the number of the knights, were the numerous lords who had either fled before 
Saladin, or were so little hopeful of the event of the Crusades, that they thought it wise to look to 
Cyprus as a prospective refuge. Hence throughout the middle ages the Cypriot lords retained the titles 
of their homes in Palestine; and the Palestine titles, when the families of their possessors were extinct, 
were conferred as a sort of life peerage at the will of the kings. Of the few Frank families that showed 
any vitality the house of Ibelin was far the most prominent and prolific; the lords of Ibelin and Mirabel, 
sprung from the house of Puiset, viscounts of Chartres, and closely connected with the counts of 
Champagne and Blois[6], had played a conspicuous part during the twelfth century in Palestine; they 
were still more prominent in Cyprus: from them the royal house received wives and guardians for the 
infant kings; two of the great recorders of the Assizes of Jerusalem were lords of Ibelin; one as regent 
or bailiff of Cyprus conducted the valiant resistance to the claims of Frederick II: and in fact, if any one 
had cared to write it, the fortunes of the house of Ibelin would have been as great part of the history of 
Cyprus as those of the house of Lusignan. Other great families were those of Gibeleth and Bethsan, 
named from Byblus and Bethshan or Scythopolis. The whole peerage of Cyprus however contained 
only a few names, which sound strangely enough, as they illustrate the geographical unity of history. 
There were princes of Antioch, Galilee, and Montreal, lords of Beyrout, Sidon, Toron, Csesarea, Tyre, 
and Tiberias; counts of Jaffa, Tripoli, and Carpasso; there were also, as grand serjeanties, the double 
stewardships, constableships, and marshalships of Cyprus and Jerusalem, and the chamberlainship of 
Cyprus; these are all, or nearly all. They constituted a high court of baronage or parliament, as they had 
done in Palestine, and were the supreme council of the king, of which we have so much information in 
the Assizes of Jerusalem. 

As for the ecclesiastical estate, tradition assigns also to King Guy some trenchant measures which help 
to complete the parallel or the contrast between him and William the Conqueror. The old Cypriot 
church had an archbishop and fourteen suffragans; the archbishop was Archbishop of Cyprus, and 
owed obedience to no patriarch. The flight or submission of the Greeks left the field open to the Latin 
clergy; and Guy placed a Latin archbishop at Nicosia, with suffragans at Famagosta, Limasol and 
Baffo. This arrangement was sanctioned by Celestine III in 1196. As time went on, the Greek clergy 
returned, and Jacobites and Nestorians followed; very uneasy relations were produced between the two 
chief hierarchies, one of which depended on Rome, whilst the other, now seated at Famagosta, claimed 
the ancient prerogative of the Cypriot church. The schismatic clergy were, however, subjected by 
Honorius III to the Latin bishops, whilst Alexander IV, in the year 1360, went so far as to forbid the 
election of a Greek archbishop after the death of the reigning prelate, and reduced the number of Greek 
sees to four, Soli, Lencara, Arsinoe, and Carpasso; the bishops were also subjected to the Latin 
metropolitan, who was bound to administer justice among them. Probably Guy has obtained credit for 
some of the measures which properly belong to the popes and to a later date. The clergy of the island 
were as numerous as the difference of nationalities required. The Mendicant orders formed the strength 
of the Latin portion, the secular priests that of the Greek and Armenian. Monasteries abounded. In 



Nicosia alone were 250 churches. 


These then being the estates of the realm, the powerful people were all Franks, the returning Greeks 
and Armenians would only creep into an equality of privilege, or return into the enjoyment of their old 
customs, as the governing race allowed; and, although they ultimately grew and prevailed while the 
governing race dwindled and perished, all political interest centres in the governing race. For them the 
existing polity of Palestine was transported across the sea; not as yet reduced to writing, for the system 
of Godfrey of Bouillon, 'the Letters of the Sepulchre,' if it were ever codified, had perished, and the 
Assizes had not yet taken their historic form. But the new kingdom was singularly rich in lawyers, and 
this was early recognised; in 1214 we find Lewis of France, son of Philip II, applying for a legal 
opinion on a point of procedure to Hugh I of Cyprus; the old lords of Palestine spent their leisure in 
Cyprus recording the customs of their lost inheritance, and the extant Assizes of Jerusalem were the 
result of their studies. The names of the great legists are Philip of Navarre, John and James of Ibelin, 
and Guy le Tort. John of Ibelin, who died in 1266, and bore the title of count of Jaffa, Ramlah (Rames), 
and Ascalon, drew up the existing Assize of the High Court. It is in exact symmetry with Western 
usage, that this great compilation was not received as a code until the year 1369: like the 'Siete Partidas' 
of Alfonso the Wise, it was but a body of jurisprudence, the use of which depended on its own 
reasonableness, or a collection of customs which were recorded because they were used, not merely 
used because they were recorded. The Highest Law was still 'the custom' recorded in the heart and 
mouth of the 'lawful man.' 

The Assizes of Jerusalem, then, although no doubt they describe what we may call the common law of 
the Cypriot kingdom, so far as concerned the Franks, cannot be regarded during the greater part of the 
period as an authoritative code; the native population of Cyprus, like the native Syrians of Palestine, 
had laws and customs, such perhaps as the laws of Manuel Comnenus for which they obtained 
Richard's confirmation; and the city of Famagosta at a little later period, after having been for some 
years under the government of the Genoese, was allowed to retain the laws of Genoa. "Within the 
feudal fabric itself, custom, or perhaps principle, was more dominant than law; the lords of the great 
fiefs did not accept the rules of the high court as binding unless they had themselves consented to them; 
the unity of feudal jurisprudence lay rather in ideas than in cogent uniformity. Add to this the fact that 
the Frank population of Cyprus showed no tendency to ordinary increase, but was either constantly 
diminishing or recruited by arrivals from the West, whilst the Greek population was at home, strong, 
numerous, and wealthy; that the Latin Church accordingly, although powerful in the protection of 
Rome and of the Cypriot crown, was surpassed in wealth and historical greatness by the Greek and 
Armenian communities; and we cannot but conclude that in this, which is regarded as the most 
flourishing period of Cypriot history, there was little chance of strong government or administrative 
development. The Assizes of Jerusalem lay like a crystal block, a model of usages, incapable of 
enforcement and incapable of growth. The kings lived for the most part the life of adventurers or 
knights-errant, playing their part in the defence of Christendom, but still, like the great military orders 
and fragmentary principalities of Palestine, only as an isolated garrison in the middle of a world out of 
which they were being gradually driven; no more, as Richard had hoped, an advance post in the great 
campaign by which the East was to be humbled before the West. 

Hence, no doubt, it is that, notwithstanding the example of the kingdom of Naples, which was the 
nearest Catholic neighbour of Cyprus, we find no traces of a Cypriot parliament. There were councils 
of nobles and councils of bishops; there were high courts and bourgeois courts; and there were, as 
elsewhere, three estates well defined, clergy, nobles, and burghers; but if there ever was any attempt to 
range these in an organised body either for legislation or for money grants, I have failed to discover it. 
The 'Banes,' or ordinances, with which the customs of the Assizes were supplemented, were issued by 



the king's proclamation; in two or three cases the participation of the court or of the barons is 
expressed. In 136a we have an ordinance issued by the king, Peter I, by the assent of the men of his 
court. A few years before, his father. King Hugh, issued his kws by proclamation: 'Hear the ban of God 
and of my Lord the King, Hugh of Lusignan of the Kingdom of Jerusalem and of Cyprus; know all men 
that on the 16th of May, 1355, the Lord King and his men ordained an assize.' Here it is possible there 
may be some reference to a general court or 'witenagemot,' but not, I think, to an assembly of estates. 
According to the Assizes of Jerusalem, every vassal who, whether immediately dependent on the king 
or on a mesne lord, had done homage to the king as chief lord, was a member of the royal court; a 
usage which in so small a state must have crushed out every tendency to representative government[7]. 
In default of further evidence we must, I think, assume that, as in France before the institution of the 
states-general, the only check on the king was his court of vassals; whereas, after the example had been 
set in the states-general, diets and parliaments of the West, the national life of Cyprus was too much 
attenuated to allow it to reproduce such institutions on an unfriendly soil. The Basse Cour or Court of 
Bourgeois, organised under the viscounts or sheriffs of Cyprus, with jurats and other machinery of 
courts of law, was an organisation of tribunals of justice and local government, not a legislative 
constitutional organisation: its assizes are therefore a book of procedure rather than a code of laws, and, 
like the Assizes of the High Court, rather a record of customs than a body of statutes. These courts also, 
like the court of barons, may be regarded as developments towards constitutional growth, arrested and 
petrified at a certain stage. 

But I have said more than enough upon a subject which, somewhat repulsive by itself, needs severe 
study before it will begin to be remunerative. The Assizes of Jerusalem will always remain a mine of 
feudal principles and a treasure to scientific jurists; they reflect infinite lustre on the Cypriot lawyers 
who, in an age of turmoil and exertion, continuous and overwhelming, found time and labour for 
recording them. We conceive that the lords of Ibelin must have been well acclimatised in more ways 
than one; it is certainly curious that they supplied the main historical support to the kings of Cyprus in 
marriage, war, and jurisprudence. 

King Guy had a very short reign; and most of the acts that are ascribed to him I have already noted. 
After the collapse of the third crusade and the three years' truce between Richard and Saladin in 1192, 
he seems to have retired to Cyprus, and to have died in April 1194; the same year the old Emperor Isaac 
died in the custody of the Hospitallers at Merkeb. Isaac’s daughter was still wandering up and down 
Christendom; by the agreement for Richard's release she was to have been handed over to Duke 
Leopold of Austria, her kinsman, but when Baldwin of Bethune brought her to Austria, she found Duke 
Leopold dead; she was accordingly brought back to Richard, and subsequently married to a Flemish 
knight, who came to the East in the fourth crusade in the retinue of John de Neesle, and, in her name, 
put in a claim for Cyprus, which King Amalrie summarily rejected. The rights of Guy devolved upon 
his brother; or rather Cyprus, for the reversion of which no arrangements had been made, fell to the lot 
of the possessor. 

Amalrie of Lusignan had been, under his brother, constable of both kingdoms, and Prince of Tyre; he 
was thus in command of such military force as his brother had possessed, and succeeded quietly to his 
dominion: from Henry VI, as I said, he obtained recognition as king, and was crowned in 1197; in 1198 
he obtained the crown of Jerusalem, marrying, as fourth husband, the lady Isabella of Anjou, who had 
carried the right of succession first to Henfrid of Toron, then to Conrad of Montferrat, and then to 
Henry of Champagne. The German chancellor. Bishop Conrad of Hildesheim, who had crowned the 
King of Cyprus, negotiated the marriage and succession, and Amalrie, leaving Cyprus under the 
administration of the Hospitallers, transferred his court to Acre. We hear no more of Cyprus during 
Amalric's reign. He was an able warrior, and as successful as mere warlike ability, coupled with very 



indifferent morality towards the infidels, could make him. With the aid of the German crusaders of 
1197 he recovered Berytus, where the ceremony of his coronation took place; he also took Byblus, and 
besieged Toron; but the difficulty of keeping terms between the Germans, the Franks, and the military 
orders, was too great for him. The siege was raised, the Germans retired, and Amalric had to make a 
truce with Safadin. 

The Crusade of Villehardouin passed over without any direct effect on either Cyprus or Palestine. 
Amalric died at Acre in April, 1205, and was buried in the church of S. Sophia at Nicosia. He left the 
crown of Cyprus to his eldest son Hugh, the son of his first wife, Eschiva of Ibelin, under the 
guardianship of Walter of Montbeliard, his brother-in-law. The crown of Jerusalem, the right of which 
depended on Queen Isabella, was left unclaimed: John of Ibelin, half-brother of Isabella, and uncle of 
the jurist, was lieutenant of that kingdom; and he, after some years' searching, found a husband for 
Mary, the queen's eldest daughter by Conrad of Montferrat; John of Brienne was accepted as king of 
Jerusalem in 1210. The queen's second daughter Alice, the child of Henry of Champagne, was given to 
the young king, Hugh of Cyprus. The event of the minority was a descent made by Walter of 
Montbeliard on the coast of Asia Minor, the only result of which was booty. Hugh came of age in law, 
and was in that year crowned at Nicosia. His reign was short, and was devoted chiefly to the restoration 
of order and prosperity in Cyprus. He encouraged the study of law, and was so learned in it himself that 
Lewis of France applied to him for an opinion on legal procedure, which was held as authoritative by 
the feudal lawyers. From Palestine he seems to have stood aloof, partly perhaps owing to the fact that 
the death of Queen Mary, who, dying in ial2, left only an infant daughter, might seem to open the 
succession to his wife, Queen Alice. In law however he joined the expedition against the fortress of 
Tabor, persuaded by King Andrew of Hungary, who visited Cyprus on purpose to engage his support. 
The attempt on Tabor was unsuccessful; and Hugh retired to Tripoli, where he died in February, 1218. 

It thus happened that neither the great Crusade of 1202 nor the expedition against Damietta in ial 9 
directly touched the fortunes of Cyprus; for the heir of King Hugh was an infant of nine months old; 
and the Queen Alice, who with the aid of the child's great uncles, the lords Philip and John of Ibelin, 
was guardian, seems to have avoided too close alliance with the new troops of Crusaders. Cyprus was, 
however, a regular station for the pilgrim fleets, and as regularly an object of attack whenever the 
Sultans saw an opportunity of unresisted devastation. 

The little interest of the history runs rapidly on to the Crusade of the Emperor Frederick II, which 
brought about many other critical conjunctures in the history of Christendom. This particular portion of 
the history is of no small legal as well as historical interest. The kings of Jerusalem being men of 
action, practising little self-restraint and never taking care of themselves, generally died young, and left 
the fate of their kingdom in suspense on the life of their young children. Hence constant minorities, and 
the need of provisions for guardianship, a need which, as yet, had scarcely begun to be felt in the 
kingdoms of Europe. The practice therefore of the kingdom of Jerusalem in the matter of regency 
became a stock of legal cases, which, if not cited as occasion arose in corresponding’ circumstances in 
the West, afford to us at least a number of parallels. The earlier practice had been to give the wardship 
of the person of the heir to the nearest relation incapable of inheriting; that of the kingdom to the 
presumptive heir[8]. But the rule laid down in the Assizes, which is really perhaps a generalisation 
from the earlier cases rather than a deliberate constitution, was that the mother of the heir should be his 
guardian; in case of her death, the next relation on the side on which the kingdom moved, that is, the 
heir-presumptive; in case no such person could be found, it was for the barons of the kingdom to meet 
and choose a regent or guardian. The practice seems to have been to leave the queen-mother as regent 
with a bailiff or high-steward to do the work of government. 


In the year 1228 the case in Cyprus was this: the King Henry, although old enough at seven to be 



crowned, was still a minor. His mother. Queen Alice, had married a second husband Bohemond V, heir 
of Antioch, and had quarreled with the lords of Ibelin, who were not only her nearest relations, but the 
most powerful and cleverest of the acclimatised baronage. These lords were the sons of that Balian of 
Ibelin who was supposed, by going to mass instead of to battle, to have mined the chances of Guy of 
Lusignan at Nazareth in May, 1187: he had married the widow of King Amalric I, and his sons were 
thus half-brothers to the many-husbanded Queen Isabella, great uncles to King Henry, and half-uncles 
to Queen Alice. So long then as the family party hung together, they formed a strong phalanx; when 
they quarreled, all the internal strength of the kingdom was turned against itself The second marriage of 
Queen Alice probably broke up the unity. Philip of Ibelin died in 1227! John of Ibelin, lord of Berytus, 
naturally expected to succeed him as bailiff; the queen proposed a baron named Amalric Barlais. John 
succeeded in maintaining his position, and became bailiff or regent under the nominal guardianship of 
the queen. But the struggle was still proceeding when Frederick II, on his way to Palestine, arrived in 
the Levant. Frederick II, as I need not remind you, was already the 'Stupor mundi,' the man of 
unbounded ambition and almost ubiquitous versatility, who never did a great or truly kingly act, or 
followed any but a selfish aim. He was, as son of Henry VI, heir of imperial aspirations that coveted the 
whole world, and, as the husband of Yolanda of Brienne, father and guardian of the young heir of 
Palestine. Yolanda, who must have been a child when she married him, died in this same year 1228, 
leaving an only son, the luckless Conrad. When then Frederick reached the Peloponnesus, he was met 
by five Cypriot barons of the queen’s party, who asked his aid against the lord of Berytus. The emperor, 
whether desirous as he might well be to make Cyprus available for military purposes, or simply 
wishing to assert his right as overlord, undertook to deal with John of Ibelin; the barons told him that 
the revenues of Cyprus were large enough to secure the conquest of Palestine, and Frederick thought 
them worth a trial. He arrived at Limasol, and wrote to John as his dearest uncle, begging him to come 
to him with all his family and concert measures for the crusade. John called together his friends at 
Nicosia and consulted them: they told him that to admit Frederick was to betray the infant king, but 
advised him to return a courteous answer, to meet craft with craft. But this John would not do; he swore 
that he would rather die than let the Crusade fail by his default; and therefore presented himself to the 
emperor with all his force, and with the little king in his train. Frederick received him ostentatiously, 
made him change his black mourning robes for scarlet, and entertained him at dinner: after dinner, the 
usual time apparently for quarreling, he turned round upon him and insisted on the resignation of the 
lordship of Berytus, which was a fief of the crown of Jerusalem, and also of the office of bailiff of 
Cyprus. John boldly told the emperor that this treatment was only what his friends at Nicosia had 
bidden him expect. The emperor changed colour at the reproach, which showed in what estimation his 
honour was held. But the friends of the Crusade interfered, and an agreement was made that the 
question of Berytus should be decided by the high court of Palestine, that of the regency by the high 
court of Cyprus. This was not carried into effect. John, dreading the emperor's treachery, fled to 
Nicosia: there Frederick besieged him and forced him to a compromise; he did homage for Berytus, 
and the emperor was allowed to receive the revenues of Cyprus until King Henry reached the age of 
twenty-five, thus apparently exercising the rights, if not under the name, of an overlord; but whether he 
claimed the right as emperor or as king of Jerusalem, or as representing the nearest kinsman, is not 
clear[9]. Frederick left Cyprus under charge of five barons of the island, and went on to Palestine. After 
his short stay in the Holy Land, and his politic but not very far-sighted treaty with the infidels, he left 
the East to take care of itself. For about three years the arrangement continued in force; but in 1231 the 
emperor's marshal and deputy, Richard Filangier, tried to wrest Berytus from John of Ibelin, and threw 
him into open rebellion. John equipped a fleet, and, with the young king, landed in Cyprus. The 
marshal retired before him. John occupied Famagosta; the marshal retreated to Nicosia; there he was 
defeated and forced to disband his army, which passed over into the service of the king of Armenia. 
Cherin held out until Easter, 1233; and then the last remnant of Frederick's army left Cyprus. 



John of Ibelin died in 1236; the imperial power was by that time broken up in Palestine as well as 
Cyprus; and now Queen Alice attempted to turn the tables on Frederick himself The relics of the whole 
Crusading history were imperilled; Frederick would accept no invitations, nor would he send Conrad to 
assert the rights of Yolanda. Alice, therefore, as heir of Jerusalem, put in her claim for the regency of 
Palestine; the poor barons clung to a straw; they accepted her, and she named her third husband, Ralph 
of Soissons, bailiff of Jerusalem. No sooner was he appointed than he left his post and went back to 
France. Jerusalem had already fallen to the Sultan of Damascus in 1239; after a brief restoration in 
1243,it fell to the Kharismians in 1244; to the Sultan of Egypt in the same year. The crown became a 
derelict; the title was borne after Conrad by his half-brother Henry, the son of Isabella of England; and 
subsequently by a number of ruling houses, who seem to have clung to the name far more faithfully 
than they had ever clung to the reality of the dominion. The remains of substantive power devolved 
with the title on Hugh the Great, King of Cyprus in 1269. 

The rest of the history of King Henry is soon told. He came of age in 1233, married a daughter of the 
house of Montferrat, and lost her the same year; a second wife, Stephanie of Armenia, died in 1250, 
and he then married Placentia of Antioch. Henry took a subordinate part in the Crusade of the middle of 
the century. His action is obscure, as are all the details of the period. In the expedition of 1 340 he 
seems to have borne no part: Richard of Cornwall does not mention a visit to Cyprus either going or 
returning; but Henry seems to have, in 1246, asserted his right to Jerusalem on the death of his mother, 
and to have been recognised as king by Innocent IV, who included King Conrad in his father's doom. In 
the Crusade of S. Lewis, Henry is said by the Cypriot historians to have shared both perils and glories; 
he certainly received the French king, and entertained him at Nicosia during the winter of 1248, which 
was so fatal to many of the French nobles. We are not told that King Henry furnished any part of the 
supplies that S. Lewis collected in Cyprus, the mountains of corn or the towers of wine casks; all these 
were furnished by the emperor and the Venetians. The King of Cyprus entered Damietta with the 
French king in triumph in 1249; but he did not, as has been asserted, share his captivity. After this we 
read no more of him; he died early in 1253, having been the sport of fortune all his life, and leaving the 
inheritance of his history to a child of a few months old, Hugh II, who reigned from 1253 to 1267. 

The only incident of the reign of Hugh II turns, like that in his father's reign, on the question of 
regency. Queen Placentia acted as regent, but in the second year of the reign went over to Palestine and 
married Balian of Ibelin, the reigning lord of Arsouf. As Hugh was the last of the Lusignans, the 
marriage seems to have been unpopular; and, either in consequence of it, or after the death of the queen 
herself, a new bailiff was appointed. This was Hugh of Antioch, son of Henry of Antioch, and grandson 
of Bohemond IV; his mother Isabella was daughter of King Hugh I. He was nearest in blood to King 
Hugh and his presumptive successor. One military exploit signalised the regency: in 1265 he led to the 
defence of Acre against the Sultan Bibars a fleet of Cypriot vessels. Then, says Sanuto, was the military 
force of Cyprus in great valour and of great prudence; there were in the company 130 knights and much 
cavalry besides. The contribution however helped the falling cause but little. All in Palestine was going 
to ruin; already the Venetians and the Genoese were at war; the Templars and the Hospitallers were 
irreconcilable; the Frank princes were selling their estates and returning westward. The lord of Sidon 
sold, in 1260, Sidon and Belfort to the Templars; Balian sold Arsouf to the Hospitallers. Henry of 
Antioch and his wife claimed the regency of Palestine as against the house of Brienne. In 1264 Bibars 
destroyed Csesarea; and the defenders of Acre were obliged, in self-defence, to lay waste their suburbs, 
and leave open to the Saracens the great poliandrum or cemetery of S. Nicolas, in which 124,000 men 
had been buried in one year during the third Crusade. In 1261, the year before Hugh’s appointment to 
the regency, the Latin empire of Constantinople fell. All the older medieval things were passing away 
in both East and West, and the tide which had led on the Crusades was turning. 



The child king, Hugh II, died in 1267; and the bailiff, Hugh III, succeeded as king. Hugh II was the last 
of the house of Lusignan who was left in the East; in the West there were still many members of the 
prolific family. Our memory recurs most naturally to that large family of the Aliens, the half-brothers of 
our king, Henry III, who nine years before had been banished in consequence of their opposition to the 
Provisions of Oxford; their father, Hugh X of Lusignan, Count of la Marche, was nephew to the Kings 
Guy and Amalrie. Hugh of Antioch, too, the new king, represented the house of Poictiers, being sprung 
from Raymond of Poictiers, the uncle of Queen Eleanor, the wife of Henry II. The reigning house of 
Lusignan in la Marche came to an end in 1303. But although this was the case, the Cypriot dynasty 
continued to bear the name of Lusignan, to which by a female descent it was entitled; and there are 
many Lusignans, in England as elsewhere, flourishing at the present day. 

Hugh III, the new king, had the advantage of acquiring the throne when he had age and experience to 
fill it: and he reigned fourteen years, long enough to establish his own authority, and to see the downfall 
of all the Frank states around him. I will mention three points only in his history; for although he bore 
the title of the Great, 'Hugh the Great,' it was a very forlorn hope that he was called on to lead. He 
seems to have been the king of Cyprus to whom S. Thomas Aquinas dedicated the famous treatise 'De 
Regimine Principum;’ a book which, owing to the great reputation of its author, and the definiteness of 
the principles which it enunciates, became a handbook of the relations of Church and State in the 
middle ages. Of the work which we now possess under this name, only a book and a half out of the four 
books was the work of S. Thomas, the rest was added probably by Ptolemy of Lucca; but the book 
itself was a model which later publicists chose to follow or to comment upon. Many of these 
commentaries are found in our libraries; and down to the age of Sir John Fortescue, the book addressed 
to the King of Cyprus occupied a position of authority inferior only to the Politics of Aristotle. It is not 
improbable that the book was originally written for the education of the young King Hugh II; but it is 
certainly Very curious that the composition both of the great Feudal Code of the Assizes, and of the 
manual of medieval politics, should have a direct relation to this remote little island. The second point 
to be noted is this:— 

Hugh saw nearly all the Crusading conquests lost. In ia68 Antioch was taken, and the prince, 

Bohemond VI, retired to Tripoli. In 1269 Hugh claimed the crown of Jerusalem, and was crowned at 
Tyre on the 24th of September. But this empty honour was not obtained without competition. The 
king's great-aunt, Mary of Antioch, daughter of Bohemond IV, and grand-daughter of King Amalrie, 
contested the title; she carried her cause to Rome for the arbitration of the pope; and unable to make 
good any claim herself, she sold in 1277 her rights to Jerusalem to Charles of Anjou, the King of 
Naples, the brother of S. Lewis, and head of that Angevin house which transmitted the crowns of 
Jerusalem and Sicily to Rene of Anjou, the father-in-law of our King Henry VI. Hugh III then was King 
of Jerusalem when Edward I made his crusade. In May 1271, and for several months later, the two 
kings were together at Acre; and during their intimacy Hugh put before Edward a question which bore 
a signally close relation to that on which so much of the interest of Edward's own reign was to turn. 

The documents concerning it are preserved among the Assizes of Jerusalem. Unfortunately we have 
only the case, not the opinion which Edward gave. The question was, what obligation lay on the 
knights of Cyprus to feudal service within the kingdom of Jerusalem; exactly parallel to the great 
question of 1297 in England, upon which the Confirmation of Charters resulted. 

It was not decided by Edward, but John of Ibelin had laid down the rule: 'Three things are they bound 
to do outside the realm for the lord: 1. For the marriage of him or any of his children; 2. To guard and 
defend his faith and honour; 3. Por le besoing aparant de sa seignorie ou le comun profit de sa terre.' 
When we find a jurist named Accursi d'Arezzo practising at Acre in 1270, it becomes even probable 
that Edward picked up his friend Francesco there. It was possibly on this occasion that Edward laid 



down the rule that, for the recovery of the East, Egypt should be first occupied, then the Holy Land, 
and then Constantinople. When that was done, and not till then, would the Christian warriors, settled 
and established, be able to dwell safely. So at least says Marino Sanuto, writing in 1321. 

But neither Edward's little army nor his legal skill could save King Hugh from discomfiture; in 1272 he 
was forced to submit to make a treaty with Bibars,, which left him only Acre and the right of 
pilgrimage to Nazareth, and for this he had to thank, it was said, the diplomacy of Edward. After 
Edward’s departure, and an attempt to sustain the Frank cause in Tripoli, Hugh seems to have devoted 
himself to the care of his island kingdom, which was itself threatened by the monstrous policy of 
Charles of Anjou. That wretched tyrant, by way of inaugurating his purchased sovereignty, wrested 
Acre from King Hugh in 1277. He did not live to recover it. After a siege of four months the Cypriot 
knights declared their term of service at an end, and the siege was raised. Hugh was a patron of learned 
men, and a founder of monasteries. Probably he saw that unless the Christians were unanimous he must 
be content to sit still. The Hospitallers supported him; the Templars spited him; the Genoese helped 
him; the Venetians thwarted him. So he stayed in Cyprus, where the people to a great extent prospered 
under his care, and had sons and daughters. His wife was a lady of the house of Ibelin: he died at Tyre 
in 1284; he was buried in the abbey of Lapais. His eldest son, John I, who succeeded him, died in 1285; 
his brother and successor, Henry II, reigned from 1285 to 1324; witnessing a period of transitional 
history which affected the East as well as the West, and which furnishes, material of more curious if not 
wider interest. 

So long as Acre held out against the Infidels, that is exactly a hundred years from the date when 
Richard restored it to Christendom, almost all the living interest of the Crusades centres in that curious 
stronghold; for it must have been a very strange encampment of lighting and praying men of all 
nations. There each of the great orders had its strong tower, palace, and appointed share of the wardship 
of the walls. There the Hospitallers and the Templars issued from their palaces the orders that governed 
their brethren throughout Christendom; the Genoese and the Pisans had their quarters in close 
neighbourhood; the Venetians had their Tower far off, between the Tower of the English and the ward 
of the Hospitallers; and the mendicant orders had each their house and church to themselves. 

Immensely strong, and able to draw in supplies constantly from the sea, Acre was a standing menace to 
the Eastern world; but without were fightings and within were fears. The very closeness in which the 
conflicting powers were encamped intensified the dangers of their disunion. There was still great 
appearance of strength; the King of Jerusalem and Cyprus was at least safe in the castle around which 
this fortified camp was spread; all along the coast northwards, of Syria and Armenia, were placed the 
strong munitions of the military orders; over the sea, a little way, was Cyprus, the great granary of 
Palestine, and within the lines of Palestine itself were strongholds of both the knights and the 'pullani,' 
or acclimatised Franks, which were fortified with great skill, and need indeed succumb to nothing short 
of famine. All this, however far short it fell of a well-administered state or a well-regulated camp, was 
still a strong power, when the fatal quarrels in the West, the downfall of the Hohenstaufen, the wicked 
policy of Charles of Anjou, the rivalry of the Venetians and the Genoese, combined to bring about the 
end. 

Acre held out almost to the last; Antioch had fallen in 1268; all Palestine proper, save Acre and the road 
to Nazareth, had been surrendered in 1272; Tripoli was lost in 1289. Dependent on Acre were Tyre, 
Sidon, and Berytus, and a few straggling forts that must fall when Acre fell. That was on the 18th of 
May, 1291. The King of Jerusalem and Cyprus at the time was Henry II, the second son of Hugh III, 
who had succeeded his brother John in 1285, and had been duly crowned in 1286. The recovery of Acre 
from the forces of the King of Naples, which was effected before he could duly receive the crown of 
Jerusalem, was the one brilliant exploit of a long and otherwise unhappy reign. The assistance which 



the military orders afforded him on the occasion caused the regent of Naples to confiscate all the estates 
of those orders within the kingdom of Naples, which formed a precedent for the atrocious measures of 
Philip the Fair against the Templars. Five years afterwards the Sultan Khalil Ashraf besieged Acre: 

King Henry brought his forces to the rescue, but, on the day of the assault by the Mussulmans, lost 
heart and sailed away. For three days the luckless defenders struggled and perished, and on the fourth 
day the city was taken. I shall not dwell on the valour of the knights or on the atrocities of the captors. 
The same day at evening the Franks of Tyre embarked and set sail for the West. The Templars left 
Sidon and went to Cyprus; and the people of Berytus surrendered. The break up of the great camp was 
followed by a dispersion of the forces of the Cross. The kingdom of Armenia began to falter in its 
obedience to the Roman Church. The Armenian Catholics had to flee from Mesopotamia to Sis in 
1293; and about the same time the relics of Antiochene chivalry took service under the Armenian king. 
The military orders were only kept in Cyprus by the gift of Limasol, which King Henry bestowed on 
them conjointly; but soon the Templars sought their Western preceptories, within a very few years to 
perish utterly; the Teutonic knights found work in the conversion of the North; the Hospitallers, 
maintaining a better heart, fitted out a new Crusade, and in 1308 seized the island of Rhodes, whence 
for two hundred and fifteen years they made the Mediterranean too hot to hold a Turkish fleet. The rest 
of the unattached Franks found a home in Cyprus. 

Amongst these was one little known and obscure knightly order, which Englishmen need not be 
ashamed to recognise; the Order of the Knights of S. Thomas of Acre. This was a little body of men 
who had formed themselves into a semi-religious order on the model of the Hospitallers. In the third 
Crusade, one William, an English priest, chaplain to Ralph de Diceto, Dean of S. Paul's, had devoted 
himself to the work of burying the dead at Acre, as the Hospitallers had given themselves at first to the 
work of tending the sick. He had built himself a little chapel there, and bought ground for a cemetery; 
like a thorough Londoner of the period, he had called it after S. Thomas the Martyr; and, somehow or 
other, as his design was better known, the family of the martyr seem to have approved of it; the brother- 
in-law and sister of Becket became founders and benefactors, and a Hospital of S. Thomas the Martyr 
of Canterbury, of Acre, was built in London itself on the site of the house where the martyr was 
born[10]. Little indeed is known of the early days of the knights; they were not numerous, and probably 
poor; but when Peter des Roches, the Bishop of Winchester and exjusticiar, was in Palestine in 1231, he 
placed them in a new church and under the rale of the Templars, giving them also in his will a legacy of 
500 marks[11]. They had their proper dress and cross: according to Favin their habit was white, and the 
cross a full red cross charged with a white scallop; but the existing cartulary of the order describes the 
habit simply as a mantle with a cross of red and white[12]. They were building a new church when 
Edward was at Acre; and in 1278 we find him writing to the King of Cyprus on their behalf[13]. The 
Chronicle of the Teutonic knights, in relating the capture of Acre, places the knights of S. Thomas at 
the head of the 5000 soldiers whom the king of England had sent to Palestine[14], and Herman Comer, 
who however wrote a century later, mentions them amongst the defenders of Acre. We know from their 
cartulary that they had lands in Yorkshire, Middlesex, Surrey, and Ireland[15]; their Master was called 
Master of the whole Order of the Knighthood of S. Thomas the Martyr, in the kingdom of Cyprus, 
Apulia, Sicily, Calabria, Brundusium, England, Flanders, Brabant, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, and 
Cornwall. Some few noble names of the masters have been preserved; Ralph of Coumbe was master in 
or about 1278[16], Henry de Bedford in 1323, and Robert de Kendale in 1344. In 1350 the order was 
recognised as still existing by the German traveller Ludolf of Suchen. In 1357 Hugh de Curteys, the 
preceptor of Cyprus, invested one Richard of Tickhill with the habit of the order, in the presence of 
Robert Swillington, canon, Sir Richard Chatesby, an English priest, and William Gaston of England, 
Turcopolier to the king of Cyprus. The ceremony was performed in the church of S. Nicolas of the 
English in the city of Nicosia; one of the many churches which formerly, according to Father Stephen 
of Lusignan, adorned that city, of which the Venetians destroyed 130 in the process of fortification. [It 



is possible that it still exists, and is indeed that church of S. Nicolas, which our dear friend the bishop 
of Gibraltar tried to recover in 1879.J The hospital in London became, probably at the fall of the 
Templars, a mere Augustinian Hospital. Its church, or one built on the site of it, is now the chapel of the 
Mercers' Company[17]. 

England had not, with all her business under Henry III and Edward I, forgotten Palestine: some of her 
sons fell at Acre, and the remnant of the little order found a home at Nicosia. But the great king himself 
never forgot his first love; in fact all the nobler Plantagenets, Richard of Cornwall, Edward I, Henry of 
Lancaster, Henry of Bolingbroke, Henry V, and Cardinal Beaufort, all either made the pilgrimage or 
looked forward to a great crusade. To Edward I, in or about 1303, was addressed the very amusing ' 
Libellus de recuperatione Terras Sanctas[18],' the work of an ecclesiastical judge in Aquitaine, whose 
name is unknown, but who speculates like a special correspondent of the period; a book which shows a 
just sense of the evils which had rendered the united action of Christendom impossible; points out ways 
in which all political dangers in Europe can be avoided; stigmatises the crime of war between Christian 
princes, the ruinous discord between Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, and proposes to settle the military orders 
chiefly in Cyprus, and employ them in the recovery of the holy places. Curiously enough, one of the 
remedial measures proposed by the writer, who is especially strong on the subject of natural science, is 
that girls should be taught to practise medicine and surgery; they are to learn grammar, and logic also, 
natural principles, and mathematics, but it is that they may qualify as wives for the Oriental princes. 

But to return to Cyprus: Edward, as I said, was not the only one of his family who remembered it: 

Henry III had proposed to the Bishop of Bethlehem a marriage between his son Edmund and the queen- 
mother Placentia in 1256; the young king was also to marry one of his daughters[19]. The records 
however, of both that reign and the next, contain more references to Armenia than to Cyprus; thus in 
1260 Alexander IV exhorts Edward to defend Armenia against the Tartars; in 1280 the Bishop of 
Hebron, vicegerent of the patriarch, sends the thanks of the Franks, and adds that Armenia and Cyprus 
have been laid waste by a plague of locusts[20]; the same intelligence is sent by the master of S. 

Thomas from Acre; the wars of Charles of Anjou cut off all hope of succour, and the king of the Tartars 
had demanded provisions from Acre. Boniface VIII was unwearied in impressing on England the 
importance of these regions; in 1298 he urges the sending of a subsidy to Sembat, king of Armenia[21]; 
in 1300 he is negotiating a general confederacy which will include the princes of Armenia and Georgia. 
Edward cannot do much, but if he cannot send knights he will send missionaries. The king of the 
Tartars sends envoys to him, and one of them is baptized. The last measures of Edward I and the first of 
Edward II are to the same purpose. Edward I issues safe-conduct to the bishop of Lydda and other 
Dominicans who are going to convert the heathen; Edward II sends a warning to the king of the Tartars 
against Mahometanism. The kings of Armenia, who have apparently little else to do, send constant 
appeals for money. Faithful Armenia, says Sanuto, writing in 1321, lies among the wild beasts; on one 
side the lion, the Tartar; on another the leopard, the Sultan; on a third the wolf, the Turks; on the fourth 
the serpent, the Corsairs. But these I must notice by and by. 

Henry II of Cyprus reigned nominally from 1285 to 1324; but during great part of the time he was 
superseded by one or other of his brothers: his quarrels with them form the whole history of his reign; 
at one time he was a prisoner in Armenia, whither his brother, Amalric, the prince of Tyre, had sent 
him; another brother, Guy, the constable of Cyprus, was put to death by his orders for a conspiracy 
against him. The Popes were much exercised by this fraternal strife; but it was not until after the death 
of Guy that Henry had peace. As so often happens after an unquiet reign, he outlived all his enemies, 
and died rather regretted than not. This was in 1324: he was buried in the church of the Franciscans at 
Nicosia. When he had been able to exercise independent authority he had used it well; he had 
welcomed the refugees from Acre and fortified Famagosta; he contributed largely to the judicial 



decisions which form the supplement to the Assizes, and he established a strong judicature in Cyprus. 
But he was an epileptic, which perhaps accounts for his incapacity to retain the rule; and he left no 
children. 

With the accession of his nephew, Hugh IV, begins a more stirring, and, perhaps, the most interesting, 
period of the Cypriot history. Before however entering on the outline of this portion of our subject, we 
may just look back to Armenia, where the native kingdom and the native dynasty were nearly coming 
to an end. Leo I, the first king, who was regarded by the Armenian writers as a really great and patriotic 
ruler, died in 1219, leaving an infant daughter, who earned the crown to her husbands in succession; 
Philip of Antioch first, who, failing to make himself agreeable on the Church question to the native 
lords, especially a great lord called Constantius, or Constantino, was put to death with his partisans. 

The second husband was Hayton, the son of Constantius, who reigned for nearly fifty years, at first 
under his father's directions, and after the year 1237 independently. Hayton was thus king during the 
whole of the crusading period of the thirteenth century, and had dealings with Lewis IX in his first 
Crusade, and with Edward of England during his stay in Palestine. He was moreover the king of 
Armenia in whose time Marco Polo set out on his travels in Asia; and it was through his means that the 
Western kings became acquainted with the Tartar dynasty at Samarcand and its tendencies to favour 
Christianity. For the Tartar rulers during this period were far from being committed to Islam; they 
received and favoured missions and protected Christian doctrines in a liberal fashion, without 
understanding them or finally committing themselves[22], Hayton may possibly have the credit of 
having stirred up the Mongols against the Khalifate of Bagdad, which Hulaku brought to an end in 
1259. The alliance with the Tartars brought down the Sultan of Egypt on Armenia; and, after the 
capture of Antioch, Hayton resigned his throne and retired to a monastery, where he took the name of 
Macarius, and died soon after. His brother, the constable of Armenia, Sempad, Sembat, or Sinibald, was 
the author of an Armenian chronological history of authority. A better known person, also of the royal 
house, was the monk Hayton, who about the year 1305 wrote a history called the Flower of the 
Histories of the East. Hayton's career is curious. He had been lord of Gorigos, or Corycus, on the 
Mediterranean coast, and had both fought in Palestine and negotiated among the Tartars, where the 
Armenian princes were constantly tantalised with the hope of converting the khans. About 1290 he 
went to Cyprus and became a Prasmonstratensian canon, as Brother Antony. From Cyprus he turned 
westward and came to France, where the Pope was. It was at Poictiers that he dictated his history, 
which accordingly was written in Latin. It has been printed both in Latin and in a French translation of 
the same century, but contains more about the Tartars than about the Franks. It is not improbable that to 
Hayton's influence we may trace some of the interest shown in Armenia by Edward I and Edward II. 

King Hayton, however, who died in 1271, was succeeded on the Armenian throne by his son Leo II, 
who seems to have clung to the Tartar alliance as against Egypt, and to have come to an open rupture 
with the Pope on the other side. He was likewise in close alliance with Byzantium, and, although his 
history is obscure, he seems to have asserted an independent position for which his successors toiled in 
vain. He reigned eighteen years, and was followed by four of his sons in succession. Of these Hayton II 
purchased the support of the West by reconciling himself and his people to Rome; he was a poet and 
historian also, and ended in becoming a Franciscan as Friar John. With his brother, Thoros, who on his 
withdrawal became king, he went to Constantinople to obtain help from Andronicus Paleologus. On 
their return they found themselves unseated by a third brother, Sembat; fled to Cyprus first and then to 
Tartary, but were taken; Hayton was blinded and Thoros strangled. Sembat had thrown over the Roman 
alliance and been crowned by the Armenian Catholicos; but, finding the Saracens still gaining ground, 
he changed his tactics, and obtained from Boniface VIII a bull for a subsidy, which was circulated in 
England in 1298[23], He was supplanted in his turn by his brother Constantius. He, after a short reign, 
was succeeded by Leo III, son of Thoros, who reigned under the guardianship of his uncle, the blind 



brother John, who had been king as Hayton II. Both Leo and his uncle were put to death by a Tartar 
general, at the suggestion, according to the Roman writers, of the discontented Armenians, who had 
been again too summarily reconciled to the papacy in a council at Sis, in 1307. Oissim, who succeeded 
in 1308, was another son of Leo II. He was connected with the Cypriot history, taking part with the 
brothers of King Henry against him; and he also obtained a confirmation of the union with the Roman 
Church in 1316. Leo IV, who was the last of the native dynasty, succeeded his father Oissim in 1320. 
His whole reign was a continued struggle against the Moslems, who were encroaching on every side, 
and his name became very well known in the West. It was in his defence that John XXII proclaimed a 
Crusade in 1333; and among other helps Edward III, in 1335, allowed his ambassadors £40 from the 
London subsidy. Leo found himself before his death reduced to the few mountain fortresses from which 
his ancestors had emerged two centuries before. He failed to gain the support of the Armenians, and 
was thus thrown on that of the Latins, who could really give him no aid. He was assassinated about 
134a, and his dynasty ended with him. The five remaining Kings of Armenia sprang from a branch of 
the Cypriot house of Lusignan, and were little more than Latin exiles in the midst of several strange 
populations all alike hostile. 

We have now to return to Hugh IV, King of Cyprus, a prince who is known in literary history as the 
king to whom Boccaccio dedicated his genealogy of the gods. He reigned twenty-five years, and has 
the merit of setting on foot the great alliance between the Venetians, the Pope, and the Knights of 
Rhodes, to which the chief successes of his reign and that of his son were due. It is true that these 
successes wear to modern eyes the look of mere piratical exploits: but we have two points to remember 
in this connexion. All naval war, not only during the middle ages, but down to the seventeenth century, 
was more or less piratical; and the war between the Christians and the Saracens, although interrupted 
now and then by truces, which both parties felt ashamed to make and took the first opportunity of 
breaking, was really continuous and internecine. The coasts of Asia Minor had been gradually lost to 
the Christians; the coasts of Egypt were to some extent open to reprisals. The fact that the coast of 
Syria and Palestine afforded so few harbours had, when once the fortified harbour of Acre had fallen 
into the hands of the Saracens, the effect of removing the seat of war to the Asiatic and Egyptian coasts. 
That was the deliberate opinion of King Edward I, who had ruled that Egypt must be the first point of 
attack, then Palestine, and then Constantinople. Hence the two attacks on Damietta in 1219 and 1249. 
Now, after a long period of defence, the Christians took the initiative. The leaders and fighters in all 
this from 1308 to 1533 were the Knights of Rhodes, but Cyprus was very frequently the head-quarters 
and source of supplies, and the Western pilgrims were not chary of labour, blood, or treasure. In all the 
great achievements of the time too some English pilgrims were associated. The single exploit however 
of King Hugh's reign was a descent on Smyrna in 1344. John of Biandra, Grand Prior of Lombardy, the 
head of the expedition, made himself master of the citadel; and Smyrna remained in the hands of the 
knights until the close of the century. The King of Cyprus had contributed a contingent towards the 
fleet, but, except by weakening the Saracen power a little, he obtained no immediate benefit for his 
state [24]. 

The great plague of 1349 fell with especial fatality on Cyprus; only one castle, that of Dieudamour, was 
safe for the king to] dwell in; and the island got such a reputation for unwholesome air that the trade 
almost ceased. The Frank population especially diminished. In 1349 the traveller, Ludolf of Suehen, 
described the barons of Cyprus as the richest in the world: after the plague Hugh had to recruit the 
ranks of the nobles by conferring titles on the merchant class. The succours sought in Europe were only 
scantily afforded. The King of Armenia cried louder and got more sympathy than the King of Cyprus. 
Still some brave men went out to the East. It is at least to this period that we have to refer the 
pilgrimage and warlike exploits of Henry of Lancaster, the great duke-palatine and father-in-law of 
John of Gaunt. He, according to his biographer Capgrave, about the year 1351 made his grand tour, and 



fought not only in Prussia, where he went first, but also in Rhodes, Cyprus, and the East, ending his 
military education with a campaign in Granada. William Lord Roos of Hamlake, died in 1353, either in 
Palestine or in Cyprus, on a more distinctly religious pilgrimage: to 1357 we have referred our last 
glimpse of the English order and their church at Nicosia. In 135 a Henry Lord Percy left by will 1000 
marks sterling in florins of Florence for his son Henry to make the pilgrimage. But the French war in 
the West, and the struggles of the Venetians with the Genoese, prevented anything like national or 
united expeditions. In the midst of turmoil King Hugh died in 1359, and was buried in the Blackfriars' 
church at Nicosia. His eldest son, Guy, prince of Galilee and constable of Cyprus, had died before him, 
leaving a son, Hugh of Lusignan. He, on his grandfather's death, went into the West to obtain some 
support in his claim on the crown, which, owing to the fact that representation was not allowed by the 
laws of Cyprus, failed to obtain recognition. This is that Hugh of Cyprus whom the Pope in 1360 made 
senator of Rome, and who really ruled there from January to August 1361. He has been confounded by 
some of the Cypriot historians with his grandfather, who accordingly is made to abdicate and die at 
Rome. Hugh, having failed to find employment for his military genius at Rome, resigned the 
senatorship, and we hear no more of him[25]. 

The crown of Cyprus had been secured by Hugh IV to his second son Peter, whom he had had 
crowned, before his death, at Nicosia. 

Peter, with apparently some characteristics of genius, had several more or less allied to insanity. He had 
made a vow of slaughter against all Mussulmans generally, and, for the purpose of keeping it, wore his 
naked sword hung round his neck. Our acquaintance with him is largely due to Froissart, who follows 
his exploits with some minuteness; but we have a more valuable record in the work written by Philip de 
Mazzeriis, chancellor of Cyprus, on the life of the legate Peter Thomas, whose period of activity nearly 
coincides with the reign of King Peter, 1361-1369[26]. Peter Thomas was a native of Guienne, a born 
subject of Edward III, and was probably instrumental personally in creating the interest felt in England 
and Guienne in the plans of the King of Cyprus. He crowned Peter at Famagosta, and made an attempt 
to bring over the Greek population of Cyprus to the Roman obedience. The first exploit of King Peter 
was the voyage across the enchanted gulf to Satalia, and the capture of the place, where, as Froissart 
tells us, he slew without exception all the inhabitants of both sexes whom he found there. In this 
expedition he was assisted not only by the Catalans and the fleet of Rhodes, but by an English force, or 
a force under an English knight, whom the Italian historians name Robert of Toulouse[27], and describe 
as sent into Armenia to demand tribute from the princes. If Robert of Toulouse was engaged in the sack 
of Satalia, we must hope, for our national credit's sake, that he was only an Englishman by courtesy, a 
Knight of Rhodes of the langue of England, which would contain knights drawn from the continental 
estates of the Plantagenets. Having fleshed his maiden sword at Satalia, King Peter set out on a mission 
westward, a general canvass of Christendom. Having gone by way of Rhodes to Venice, the legate, 
making known the approach of the king, applied for succour to the 'communitates, dominos et tyrannos' 
of Lombardy, and then passed on to Avignon. In March 1363, King Peter himself reached Avignon, 
where the Pope gladly received him, and determined to preach a new Crusade, of which King John of 
France, who had just emerged from his prison in England, should be the leader. After settling this, the 
king went to Prague, where he saw the emperor Charles IV, and so to Juliers, Brussels and Bruges. 
Everywhere he was received with suppers and tournaments, in both of which he seems to have played 
his part. Whilst he was enjoying himself, the legate was negotiating, and it was determined that the 
Crusade under King John should start from Marseilles in the following March. Froissart follows the 
movements of King Peter through Picardy to Calais, and on to London. At London he was well 
entertained; Queen Philippa made him handsome presents; King Edward gave him a ship named the 
Catharine. The mayor, Henry Picard, gave him a dinner, and allowed him to win fifty marks at play: but 
as the poor king did not lose with a good grace, the mayor gave him his money back again. Of 



substantial aid he got little; and Edward was not liberal even with promises; he himself was too old to 
go, but his sons and nobles might. Peter went back therefore to France. Before he went he was robbed 
by some English highwaymen; as however Edward paid all his expenses, he was probably no great 
loser. 

King John had during this time returned to England, where he took part in the festivities, but died soon 
after, in April 1 364, thus putting an end to one part of the great design; and one of Peter's first acts 
after returning through Guienne to Paris, was to attend King John's funeral, May 7, 1364, and the 
coronation of his successor. He seems then to have revisited the emperor and the kings of Hungary and 
Poland, a route which hindered him from reaching Venice until the legate had left. The legate had been 
called away to Cyprus to settle a quarrel between the Genoese and King Peter's officers. Peter appeared 
at Venice rather forlorn; but he had obtained the support of some English lords, one of whom, the Earl 
of Warwick, must, if the traditions of the Beauchamps are to be trusted, have gone on before him; for in 
the great battle in Turkey, fought Nov. i, 1364, he took prisoner a son of the King of Lithuania, whom 
he brought back to England and made a Christian. Two other Englishmen of distinction are known to 
have followed Peter; John Lord Grey of Codnor, and a knight of the house of Stapylton, who had been 
especially impressed by the virtues of the legate. 

Having got together as many volunteers as he could, and a considerable fleet. King Peter sailed from 
Venice and joined the fleet of the Hospitallers. The great stroke to be made was the capture of 
Alexandria. This was effected with no small bloodshed and very rich spoils. Alexandria taken, the next 
object was to strengthen the fortifications and make it the head-quarters of a Crusade. But here the 
English auxiliaries objected. There can be no doubt that the story is true, for it is from the pen of the 
legate himself: they refused even to stay all night in Alexandria, and having conspired with a certain 
prince, whose name the legate feels bound to keep secret, set sail for Cyprus. They sent word home too 
that the city was only half taken[28]. It was a great disappointment to the ardent crusaders; but no 
doubt the English lords who had had experience in foreign warfare saw that Alexandria was untenable, 
and the season, for it was now the 10th of October, 1365, was too far advanced. The failure of the 
Crusade was bitterly commented on by Petrarch, who in a letter to Boccaccio writes, at the time, in the 
severest way of the greediness and irresolution of the Transalpines[29], and many years after laments, 
in an epistle to Philip de Mazzeriis, the loss to Christendom, and the wretched effect produced, by the 
failure, on the character and fate of the king[30] . The English lords seem to have stayed sometime 
longer in Cyprus: the legate died at Famagosta in January, 1366, and they brought back to England the 
biography by Philip the Chancellor, which has furnished the most certain details of the story. After the 
Alexandrian expedition the Venetians, whose commerce was suffering, prevailed on Peter to treat for a 
peace with Egypt, which was to establish Cypriot consulates and reduce the customs in the ports of the 
Levant; but the attempt failed. The next year, with the Genoese and the Hospitallers, he ravaged the 
Syrian coast, but again had to make peace. He then visited Rome in search of succour, and returned 
finally to Cyprus in September 1368. The rest of King Peter's life was very wretched: he had left his 
queen during his long visit to the West, and she had proved faithless: he retaliated on the nobles who 
had been her favourites, and gave rein to his cruelty and lasciviousness. If he were not mad, as seems 
most probable, he was desperate; and his family took the lead in getting rid of him. He was assassinated 
by a body of nobles, who acted with the concurrence of his brother John, the prince of Antioch, on the 
16th of January, 1369. His wife was Eleanor of Aragon; and it was this connexion, no doubt, that gave 
him a higher place than his predecessors had enjoyed in the estimation of the Western kings. 

Peter II, who succeeded him, was a boy of thirteen; his uncle John acted as regent. Peter reigned till 
1382. He avenged his father's death by murdering his uncle in 1375. His reign witnessed a fatal rupture 
between the Venetians and Genoese, which accelerated the fate of Cyprus. The representatives of the 



two republics quarreled about precedence at the coronation: the court decided in favour of Venice. This 
was complicated by a quarrel between the queen-mother and the prince of Antioch. The Genoese took 
up arms and overran the whole island. The boy king was taken prisoner, and to secure his ransom had 
to pledge Famagosta to the Genoese. This great city and the port, which Sir John Mandeville thought 
the finest in the world, was permanently lost to the kings, for it was subsequently made over to the 
Genoese altogether in order to obtain the release of James, the king's uncle and successor, who had 
been detained as a hostage by the admiral Fregoso. 

The particular interest which attaches to the struggle of Venice and Genoa,—a struggle which only 
ended when the Levant was left to the Turks, and was one great cause of the abridgment of 
Christendom at the close of the middle ages,—and the glorious exploits of the knights of Rhodes, 
however close to our subject, are far too wide and engrossing topics to be discussed incidentally. But 
the fate of Armenia, where the very succession of the kings is very obscure, demands a word. The first 
Latin king, according to the native historians, was John of Lusignan, also called Constantine, who 
reigned only a year; his brother, Guy of Lusignan, who succeeded in 1343, was connected by marriage 
with the Cantacuzenes, and even addressed Edward III as cousin[31]. Both the brothers were little else 
than adventurers. Guy reigned for only three years. In 1347 his successor Constantius, or Constantine, 
was, through an envoy of the same name, collecting money in England by virtue of a brief issued by 
Clement VI[32], He seems to be identical with Constantine, who, in 1351, was on the throne; in his 
favour also alms were collected in England. He died in 1361. After an interval of three years, during 
which the crown was offered to Peter of Cyprus, and an unknown fourth king may possibly have 
reigned, Leo V appears on the throne in 1365. He had a hard fight for it; from 1371 to 1373 he was lost 
to his people, concealed in a mountain fortress where he had been obliged to take refuge. A new king 
was sought for, a husband for the supposed widow, and Gregory XI offered the crown to Otto of 
Brunswick. He, however, preferred to marry Johanna of Naples, and Leo emerged from seclusion. But 
with little better prospects; taken prisoner by the Egyptian sultan in 1375, he was released in 1383, to 
be thenceforth a wanderer and a pensioner on the Western princes. After his release he made the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and went thence to Avignon and so to Spain. In Spain he obtained a provision. 
King John of Castile gave him three lordships, one of them Madrid; and as lord of Madrid King Leo 
granted a charter to the burghers of the town. But he did not stay in Spain. In 1384 he was in France 
offering his services as a mediator between Charles VI and Richard II. His offers were not welcome to 
the English lords, who then held the king in tutelage. They refused him in the first instance his passport 
—said that though he proffered peace he only wanted money; he was an illusor, and they would have 
nothing to do with him. Notwithstanding this he obtained not only a safe-conduct but a permit for a 
cargo of French wine to be brought to England for him; he made an eloquent speech before the king 
and council at the palace of Westminster; and received a pension of £1000 a year; the first instalment of 
which was paid into his own hands in gold nobles. He had a passport again in 1393, a few months 
before his death. His pension was still paid in 1391, in the fifteenth year of the unlucky king: at that 
time Leo, it was said, had been driven from his dominions; the pension was to be continued until he 
regained them. Fortunately for the English exchequer, it was not required, for according to the epitaph 
of King Leo in the Church of the Celestines at Paris, the very noble and very excellent Prince Lyon of 
Lusignan, fifth Latin king of Armenia, rendered his soul to God Nov. 29, 1393. He left no legitimate 
issue, and his claims devolved on his cousin of Cyprus. The name of the kingdom of Armenia was thus 
familiar in English ears at this time. English sympathy had not flagged during these years. In 1383 
another Lord de Roos, Thomas, son of the lord who died in 1352, had set out for the East, but died 
before he left England; his son John fulfilled the vow, and having reached Cyprus, died at Paphos in 
1393. A large party of English visitors had appeared there in that year. 


James I, the uncle and successor of Peter II, reigned from 1382 to 1398, and was on excellent term s 



with England. There is a letter addressed by him to Richard II, in July, 1393[33], in which he 
acknowledges the receipt of the epistle of commendation brought by Lord de Roos, and tells him that it 
was needless, because all the King of England's friends were welcome. He thanks him too for the 
message which he had received by his most noble cousin, Sir Henry Percy. We learn from this that 
Hotspur had made Cyprus a part of his great tour; and, as the same year is fixed for the pilgrimage of 
Henry of Bolingbroke, we may surmise that they came in company. Henry of Bolingbroke, having 
sailed in July from Lynn, went by way of Prussia, Poland, Hungary, and Venice to Jerusalem; on his 
return he visited Cyprus, and so back by Italy and Bohemia[34], King James was a kindly old man, but 
much tied up between the Venetians and the Genoese. He had accumulated three crowns; he had 
received that of Jerusalem at Nicosia, as Famagosta was now lost; in 1393 he received that of Armenia, 
which he handed on to his successors. James had been a hostage or prisoner at Genoa when the Cyprian 
crown fell to him; he had been sent thither when the perfidious Admiral Fregoso had seized the island; 
and at Genoa his son, King Janus or John II, was born. 

The reign of Janus, thirty-four years long, was one sad struggle, with the Genoese on the one hand and 
the Turks on the other. The main features of the story are these. King Janus, with a very natural 
ambition, stimulated moreover by hereditary and personal enmity, made it the first object to recover 
Famagosta from Genoa, and for this end, in the year 1402, prepared a force and fleet to besiege the 
Genoese there. The days of Genoese greatness were over. In 1396 the Doge Adorno had submitted to 
Charles VI of France, and Genoa had become a French dependency. Famagosta had been won by the 
Fregosi, the opposite faction to that of Adorno, but the French were, as usual, ready to maintain their 
claim to conquests under whatever regime they were acquired. On the alarm of war in Cyprus, they 
sent Marshal Boucicault with a small fleet into the Levant. King Janus prepared for resistance, but the 
Grand-Master of Rhodes, Philibert of Naillac, interposed as mediator, and a collision was avoided; the 
poor king had to pay 150,000 ducats for the expenses of the expedition. Peace was however made, and 
both parties turned their arms against the Mahometan neighbours. The Genoese ravaged the Syrian 
coast; King Janus plundered the shore of Egypt. Booty was abundant, but the inexorable vengeance of 
the Sultans was aroused; the savaging of Syria ended in the loss of the last fragments of Armenian 
sovereignty; and the plundering of Egypt drew down the Mameluke Sultan on Cyprus. Truces and 
treaties were made, but were kept on neither side. In the midst of war Cyprus was again; for the third 
time since the Black Death, devastated by the plague; and the Sultan saw his opportunity; in 1417 he 
took and wrecked Limasol. In 1420 he swore the entire destruction of the Cypriots, and prepared for a 
final conquest. Four years after, during which King Janus, although he continued his policy of piratic 
expeditions, had made scarcely any preparation for defence, he attacked the island, including Cypriots 
and Genoese in a common purpose of extirpation. Famagosta was taken and pillaged. Two years later 
the king was defeated and taken prisoner, and Nicosia was sacked. The king's imprisonment lasted 
fifteen months; during which an attempt was made by an Italian, Sforza Pallavicino, to seize the 
government. In this he was defeated by the Queen Charlotte of Bourbon, who sent against him Carion 
of Ibelin, one of the last, if not the last of that great house, of whom anything historical is recorded. 
Ransomed at an enormous cost, Janus returned in 1427, but thoroughly broken in spirit and despairing 
of the fortunes of his house. One of his last acts was to marry his daughter Anne to Lewis of Savoy, a 
connexion which in the next generation helped to place the nominal crowns of Cyprus, Armenia and 
Jerusalem, among the honours of that aspiring house. He died in 143a, and with him the last sunset 
gleams of Cypriot glory vanished. 

The native historians date the beginning of the downfall to the murder of King Peter in 1369; and if that 
date be taken we must allow that Petrarch, who thought that that event determined the loss of the East, 
was gifted with somewhat of prophetic spirit. But I think that, unfortunate as that event was for the 
Lusignan house, the doom of the Levantine principalities was already sealed. The great plague had 



swept off the old acclimatised Franks, especially those nobles who, like the lords of Ibelin, had 
increased and multiplied in the land. With all their faults these nobles were bona fide Crusaders; men 
who, like the first champions, were ready to cast in their lot in a Promised Land, and not, like the later 
adventurers, anxious merely to get all they could out of it, to make their fortunes. They were swept 
away. Then there was the antagonism of Genoa and Venice, a piece of history which, so long as history 
is read in books written in direct hostility to Venice, will be read two ways. Genoa had from the very 
early Crusades been the ally of France, as Pisa had been the ally of England. Venice had succeeded to 
the political connexions of Pisa; the tower of the English at Acre abutted on the ward of the Venetians 
and the Hospitallers; not that during these ages the English national power was of any weight in the 
Mediterranean, but a good deal of national piety and knight-errantry found expression in pilgrimages 
which now were conducted by way of Venice, in alliance with the Teutonic knights and the 
Hospitallers. The final acquisition of Cyprus by Venice, and the extremely unfair way in which it was 
acquired, seem to have afforded the grounds for supposing that the republic had long coveted the 
island, and that her policy had been for several generations directed to that end. This crooked policy is 
contrasted by the hostile writers with the open violence of the Genoese exemplified in the war of 1374, 
and the seiziure of Famagosta. But I confess that I see little to choose between the two, and that what 
little there is seems in favour of Venice. Neither republic looked at the defence of Christendom as the 
great thing to be sought. The trading interest, or territorial ambition complicated with trading interest, 
was the main thing. If Venice profited most by the common policy, it is not so much a proof of previous 
diplomacy as a result of her longer tenure of power. That the Venetians however had an equal share 
with the Genoese in weakening the Frank kingdom it is impossible to prove: the Genoese hold on 
Famagosta was a fatal if not a mortal wound. 

But still more powerful agencies were at work. The hands of Christendom were paralysed, and the 
barbarians were gaining strength and unity. The close of the fourteenth century, an exceptional but a 
very critical era, seems to show us all nations, all royalties, churches, religions, civilised and barbarous, 
in a cauldron or a whirlpool from which there was very small chance of emerging whole. A madman on 
the throne of France, an impotent drunkard claiming the crown of the Caesars, a frantic absolutist 
overthrowing the constitution of England; the see of S. Peter divided between two, three, four Popes; 
the Emperor of Constantinople begging money openly in the courts of the West; the three barbarian 
powers pitted against each other—providentially, we may say, for who could have resisted their united 
force?—the Ottoman sultan the prisoner of Tamerlane; the Mameluke sultan only sustained in 
independence by the contest between the Turks and the Tartars. Yet Europe does emerge; the battle of 
Nicopolis puts an end to the Crusades; the retreat of the Tartars enables the Ottomans to recover their 
ground; Byzantium has a respite of half a century, and Egypt of more than a hundred years of 
Mameluke tyranny. It takes a century more to constitute the great national factors of modern history. 

But out of the whirlpool little states like Cyprus do not emerge; and after the death of King Janus, the 
causes that were at work worked quickly and steadily. The immediate cause of the break-up was 
connected with the same sort of religious disputes which, after occupying half the century in councils 
and debates, left the Byzantine empire defenceless before the Ottomans. King John III, who succeeded 
in 143 a, took for his second wife, in 1435, Helena, the daughter of the despot of the Peloponnese, 
Theodore Paleologus. The house of Lusignan had been hitherto, as a matter of necessity, devotedly 
Catholic; the house of Paleologus was devotedly orthodox; Cyprus was a Catholic kingdom with an 
orthodox population; a Latin king with a Greek people; the Latin Church was rich, and the Greek 
Church was not poor, but the political power was engrossed by the former. Helena would not see this. 
She determined, if she could, to make Cyprus orthodox; she, through her husband, who was a weak and 
vicious man, refused the papal nominee to the archbishopric of Nicosia, imprisoned him, and was 
accused of poisoning him. The grand-master of Rhodes came in, as usual, in the part of a peace-maker, 
and prevailed on the king to receive the prelate; and soon after, in 1458, both Helena and her husband 



died. But the quarrel had shaken the tottering kingdom; the grand Caraman, the Turcoman ruler of 
Caramania, took the opportunity of these quarrels to seize Corycus, the last Frank stronghold of 
Armenia. The Cilician and Syrian begs with the Egyptian sultan formed a league for the conquest of 
Cyprus, which was foiled by the Rhodian galleys, or the Latin kingdom would have succumbed before 
the capture of Constantinople. The end was clearly coming, and it was not now a question between 
Venetians and Genoese, but between Christian and Moslem, which should take the island as a derelict. 
The royal house was nearly extinct. Charlotte of Lusignan, the only legitimate child of John III, 
succeeded him in 1458. She was the widow of John of Portugal, prince of Antioch, who had been 
poisoned by the creatures of Helena in 1457. She married, in 1459) her cousin Lewis count of Geneva, 
of the house of Savoy, who was crowned the same year. Her bastard brother, James, archbishop-elect of 
Nicosia, the son of a Greek lady, whose nose Queen Helena had bit off, was disappointed of the 
succession, and turned traitor. He aspired to the vain glory of sovereignty, and, having done homage to 
the sultan of Egypt, invaded Cyprus. For four years Queen Charlotte was besieged at Cherin; in 1464 
she fled to Rhodes, and thence to Italy, where, in 1485, she made over her rights and the three crowns 
she wore to the house of Savoy. James II, a prince of some power, governed or commanded in Cyprus 
from 1464 to 1473, and to some extent justified his usurpation by taking Famagosta from the Genoese, 
but his reign was one long series of conspiracies. He was assassinated two years after his marriage with 
Caterina Cornaro (in 1471); who bore a son after her husband's death. This was King James III, who 
died when he was two years old. The Venetians held that the rights of the infant king devolved on his 
mother, and in her name governed Cyprus. 

On the details of the Venetian title I cannot now enter; the whole history has been accepted on the 
evidence of the enemies of the republic, whose story is briefly this. In order to qualify Caterina for a 
foreign marriage she was declared the adopted daughter of S. Mark, and her husband the son-in-law of 
the republic. The republic, anxious for the succession, poisoned the son-in-law, who in his will entailed 
the crown on his children, posthumous and illegitimate, with remainder to the house of Lusignan. But 
this was set aside by the connivance of Caterina with the Venetians, who, after they had ruled Cyprus 
for fifteen years in her name, obtained from her a renunciation of her rights in favour of the republic; 
this was done in 1489; and then, formally as well as actually, Cyprus became a Venetian dependency, 
tributary to the Sultan of Egypt. Caterina herself retired to the Venetian territory, where she lived at the 
villa Paradiso in the Trevisan mountains, painted by Titian, and patronising the scholars of the 
renaissance, until the year of her death, 15io. After eighty-one years spent under Venice, Cyprus was 
conquered by the Turks in 1570. From the date then of Caterina's surrender, and indeed from the death 
of King James, the history of the island falls into the mass of that wonderful Venetian history of which 
we read so little, but which must contain so many lessons, and so many warnings for a nation like our 
own. 

The titles of the several royalties which thus came to an end were claimed, as titles easily may be 
claimed, by other competitors: the Dukes of Savoy called themselves Kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem 
from the date of Queen Charlotte's settlement; the Kings of Naples had called themselves Kings of 
Jerusalem since the transfer of the rights of Mary of Antioch, in 1277; to Charles of Anjou; and the title 
has run on to the present day in the houses of Spain and Austria, the Dukes of Lorraine, and the 
successive dynasties of Naples. The kingdom of Armenia must, I think, have been dropped; but the 
Savoyard claim to Cyprus was held as an offence to the Venetian republic, a point of ceremonial which, 
in the seventeenth century, put a stop for thirty years to any diplomatic intercourse between Venice and 
Savoy. The successors of Richard I never put in a claim to the reversion; the quartering of the arms of 
Cyprus, which is said to appear on the tomb of Queen Elizabeth, being no doubt a part of the bearings 
derived from her great-grandmother, Jacquetta of Luxemburg, whose daughter, Elizabeth Wydville, 
carried the blood of the house of Brienne and the Dukes of Athens into the line of York[35], The Kings 



of Sardinia continued to strike money as Kings of Cyprus and Jerusalem, until they became Kings of 
Italy. There is no recognised King of Cyprus now, but there are two or three Kings of Jerusalem; and 
the Cypriot title is claimed, I believe, by some obscure branch of the house of Lusignan, under the will 
of King James II. 

So much for the archaeology of the question. The interest of England in the aifairs of the Levant did not 
come to an end with the surrender of Cyprus to Venice; for the Knights of Rhodes maintained the 
defence of Christendom for half a century longer, and England was a close friend of the order until 
Henry VIII confiscated its estates. The Turcopolier of the Knights Hospitallers was always an 
Englishman; he was the commander of the light infantry of the order. I have found no list of the 
Turcopoliers; but in the fifteenth century we have the names of Peter Holt, Thomas Launeleve, or 
Langclifie, Hugh Middleton, and John Kendall; all of them would seem North-countrymen. In the last 
century a medal of John Kendall was found in Knaresborough Forest, and it would appear that he was a 
member of the family which was particularly marked by its devotion to S. Wilfrid of Ripon. The last 
known brother of the Order of S. Thomas of Acre, Richard of Tickhill, must also have been a Yorkshire 
man. The Cypriot king also had a Turcopolier, who, in 1357, was an Englishman. But these are trifles. 

I said in beginning my lecture that I should draw no moral or political lesson from the history of 
Cyprus and Armenia. No lesson can safely be drawn from it, if by lesson we mean absolute instruction 
or warning that it would be foolish to despise. But it does suggest some generalisations and prompt 
some questions. We can see that the loss of the Levantine states in the middle ages, that is, the cessation 
of the defence of Christendom against Mahometanism, was mainly caused by the jealousies of the 
Christian powers themselves: the determination of the Venetians and the Genoese to set their respective 
commercial profits above all other considerations. Whilst the Teutonic knights were fighting in the 
North and the Rhodians in the South, Cyprus, the storehouse of Palestine, was left a prey to the evils 
out of which the Genoese and Venetians could make their market. It was so in the age that followed: the 
alliance between Francis I and Solyman paralysed all action by which Charles V and Ferdinand I would 
have defended the provinces on the Danube and Transylvania, and suffered the Turkish dominion to 
grow almost unimpeded, until the world began to think that the Turks had a vested interest in the lands 
they devastated. But the questions which arise are not easily stated, and not easily answered. How can 
the East be redeemed by the acclimatisation of Northern races? are the Northern races the only races 
that can redeem the East, and if so, how are they to be saved from the evils, moral, intellectual, and 
political, which acclimatisation seems invariably to bring with it? Are the Eastern races to be redeemed 
at all, or is that part of the aspiration of the Christian Church and of social philanthropists to be a vain 
dream? Is the task of empires to conquer or to colonise; the task of colonies to extirpate or to develope? 
Is a commercial or a military policy the surest agent of civilisation? Can a worn-out nation be revived 
and refreshed and recruited by a bracing treatment? can it be revived at all? Does the difference 
between European and Asiatic history consist in the vitality of the historic nations in Europe and the 
inexhaustibleness of the hive in Asia? If not, how is Europe to treat Asia, so that the march of 
civilisation may affect the lands in which the stream of history seems to have long been stayed? if it is 
so, how shall the East be rescued from the successive waves of barbarism which may be now 
impending, and how kept alive when those successive impulses are exhausted? Small as our subject 
was, it was a part of that which touches all, the world's government and the long patience of 
Providence. 'And I said, it is mine own infirmity, but I will remember the years of the right hand of the 
Most Highest.' 

The boundaries of Armenia at its greatest extension are thus given by Du Laurier, in the Armenian 
volume of the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, pp. xix sq.:—Westward, Side or Eski-Adalieh; 
eastward, the Pylae Cilicise, or passes of the mountains close to the gulf of Alexandretta. The custom- 



house, towards Iconium, was at Pilerga, and the passes Westward were at Germanicopolis and 
Claudiopolis. 

The Catholicate was without fixed residence from 1066-1114; it was then settled at Hrom-Gla, on the 
Euphrates, in the principality of Edessa, where it remained until 1292, when it settled at Sis. 

The Armenian historians describe the Greater Armenia after the fall of the Arsacidse, under Arsaces IV, 
A.D. 387, as divided between Persia and Byzantium; the Arsacide rulers governing as tributaries until 
428. From 438 to 625, it was governed by Persian governors, 'Marzbans,' frequently native Armenians 
of the house of the Bagratidse; from 632 by a Curopalates or patrician named at Constantinople; 
sometimes by the patriarch, sometimes by the Khalif. In 885 the Bagratide, Aschod I, was recognised 
by the Khalif Motamed as king, and was crowned. His successors were Sempad I, 890; Aschod II, 914; 
Apas, 928; Aschod III, the Merciful, 952; Sempad II, 977; Kakig I, 989; John Sempad and Aschod IV, 
1020; Interregnum, 1040; Kakig II, 1042. Kakig gave up his kingdom to Constantine Monomachus in 
1045, and was murdered in 1079. These kings reigned at Ani. There was another principality at Kars, 
which surrendered to Constantine Ducas in 1064. Senekerim John, king of Vasburagan, had, in 1021, 
surrendered to Basil II, and received Sebaste in Cappadocia; and Abelgarib had Tarsus as a separate 
lordship from Constantine Monomachus in 1042.—The Bagratidse claimed an Israelite origin. S. 
Martin, Memoires Historiques et Geographiques sur l'Armenie. 

Ric. Divis. c. 61. 

There were five classes of native cultivators in Guy's time:— 

(1) Parici—jrapoiKoi—slave cultivators. 

(2) Lefteri—sksuOspoi— freed folk. 

(3) Albanesi—descendants of Albanian soldiery. 

(4) Veneziani bianoM—descended from the soldiers of Vital Michaele in the first Crusade. 

(5) Perperiarii, enfranchised Paroeci—paying a tax of 15 perperi; (cited from Bustron by Beugnot, 
Assizes of Jerusalem, i. 207). 

Balian le Franco is, the first of the family, is described in the Lignages d'Outremer as brother of Count 
Guillin de Chartres; by which we are to understand that he was a relation of Hugh de Puiset, count of 
Joppa, son of Everard, and grandson of Geldewin, viscount of Chartres. His name Balian is probably a 
softened form of Waleran; see Du Cange on the Lignages, pp. 360, 361. One lady of this house married 
an English knight, Hamo l'Estrange, who died in Palestine about 1272; this was Isabella, daughter of 
the lord of Berytus and widow of the young king, Hugh III. See Assizes of Jerusalem, ii. 449. 

Assizes, i. 254. 

Assizes, i. 261. If a vassal die the custody of the ward is not to be iu the heir, but in the nearest 
kinsman on the side on which the fief cannot fall. Cf. Glanville, vii. c. 11; Etablissemens, i. m. 117. If 
he is a sovereign or suzerain, his men shall have care of his body and fortresses, the heir to guard the 
heritage (i. 435). See Itinerar. R. K. p. xcvii. 

That Hugh had to perform homage and swear fealty to Frederick II appears from the letter of Innocent 
IV, releasing him from the oath in 1247. See Mas-Latrie, Hist, de Chypre, vol. ii. p. 63. It is said that 
the barons recognised the emperor as suzerain, but refused liege homage. 

In the ninth year of John, Oct. 13, 1207, messengers of the house of S. Thomas at Acre, being canons, 
had a safe-conduct. They had come to England to seek alms for the redemption of captives; Rot. Pat., 
ed. Hardy, i. 76. The 'Terra Sanoti Thomas' abutted on the land of the Temple at Casale Album, near 
Coquet; Paoli, Cod. Dipl. S. Joh., i. 468. Richard, the English tanner, at Acre, in 1273 sold two houses 
in the Street of the Tannery to the Hospitallers; ib. 195, 196. 

Matthew Paris, ed. Wats, p. 472. 

MS. Cotton, Tiberius C. V. 

Mas-Latrie, Hist, de Chypre, ii. 81, 82, where two documents are printed from the letters of Edward in 



the Public Record Office. In one of these the king commends Ralph de Couinbe, master of the Hospital 
of S. Thomas, to the good offices of Hugh of Lusignan, in Cyprus; in another, dated Sept. 15, 1279, 
Ralph de Cardolio and the brethren write to the king on the misfortunes of Palestine, and urge that the 
master of the Order should be sent into Syria. See the 7th Report of the Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
App. II. No. 2252; Royal Letters, MS. (Chancery), No. 4260. 

Matthsei, Vet. ffivi Analecta, x. 182; Eccard, Scriptores, i. 942. 

At Wapping, Plumstead, Coulsdon, and Doncaater. The estate at Wapping was the gift of Tierri of 
Alegate; MS. Cott. fo. 156. Coulsdon wa3 confirmed to the master of the knights by a charter of Henry 
III, in 1261; fo. 236: the Hospital of S. James, at Doncaster, was given by Peter de Mauley: 'Deo et 
militise beati Thom a: martyris de Aeon;' fo. 258: the benefactors in Ireland are enumerated by Edward I 
in a grant of confirmation, 5th June, Ac. 17; Fulk de Villars, John de la Zouche, Edmund Bret, Gilbert 
Marshall, Walter Marshall, and Philip Horsey. James Butler, Earl of Ormond, was another at a later 
date. 

Frater Eadulfus preceptor fratrum Sancti Thomas de Aeon in Anglia; A.D. 1 249. William of 
Huntingfield ' magister militise hospitalis B. Thomas Martyris de Aeon Londini;' MS. Cotton, fo. 166. 
Richard of Southampton was master of the Hospital, X I Edw. II; Thomas de SaJlowe,' magister 
domus,' 40 Edw. III. 

Aug. 7, 1323, Henry de Bedford, master general of the order, creates John de Paris prior and custos of 
the Chapel of S. Nicholas of Nicosia; sealing with his seal for Cyprus. 

June 17, 1324, William de Glastingebury, preceptor of the house of S. Thomas of Acre, in the diocese 
of Nicosia, with consent of the chapter of the house, to wit, Nicolas Clifton, John of Paris, and William 
of S. Bartholomew, appoints Nicolas Clifton proctor against a brother Henry, who calls himself master; 
'actum Nicosia^ in capella Sancti Nicolai presentibus Henrico et Thoma presbyteris Anglicis et 
prasdioto Johaune priore dictse cape Max' 

Aug. 30, 1344, Robert Kendale, master of the whole order, appoints Henry of Colchester and William 
of Brunill to collect money for the order;' dat. Nicosia^ ’ in the house of Guddefrid, archdeacon of the 
church of Pamagosta, vicar of Philip, archbishop of Nicosia. 

Feb. 2, 1357, Hugh Curteys invests Richard of Tickhill; "actum in regno Cypri in Nicosia intra 
ecclesiam Beati Nicolai Anglicorum, prgesentibus Francisco de Gave burgensi Nicosia^, domino Rob. 
de Swillington canonico, domino Eicardo de Chatesby presbytero Anglico; Guillelmo Gaston de Anglia 
Turcopclo regis et pluribus aliis.' 

The history of the London house may be read in Newcourt, Repertorium, i. 553; and Men. Angl. vi. 
645; it must be carefully distinguished from the Hospital of S. Thomas the Martyr in Southwark, the 
germ of the present S. Thomas's Hospital. See also Itinerarium Regis Ricardi, prsef. pp. cxii-cxiii. 
Printed at the end of the second volume of Bongars' Gesta Dei per Francos. 

Feed. i. 341. 

Ib. 402, 586. 

Ib. 900, 742, 749, 902, 919. 

Mosheim in his 'Historia Tartarorum' has collected all the notices accessible in his time of the attempts 
to convert the Tartars, which for a long time had a show of success. After dallying with Christianity, the 
Khans seem to have become finally Mahometan and hostile at the beginning of the 14th century. But 
the subject, since the publication of the Armenian authorities, has become susceptible of much more 
elucidation. 

Feed. i. 900. 

Paoli, Cod. Dipl. Ord. S. Joh. ii. 93, gives a commission from the Pope to the Archbishop of Candia to 



recover from the King of Cyprus, the Grand-Master of Rhodes and the Doge of Venice, the money 
covenanted for the defence of Smyrna. 

Gregorovius, Gesch. d. St. Bom., vi. 393; Theiner, Diplom. S. Sedis, ii. 391. 

Acta Sanctorum Boll. Jan. ii. 995-1023. 

The name is variously given; Dulaurier reads it Lusugnan; it also appears as Julassan, which looks like 
a corruption of an English name. 

’Recesserunt Anglici qui videbantur fortiores, facta conspiratione cum principe cujus ex parentela et 
dolosa sequela nomen tacere debeo;' R de Mazz. AA. SS. 1. c. p. 1016. 

’Siquidem Petrus Cypri rex Alexandriam cepit in Egypto, magnum opus et memorabile nostraeque 
religionis in immensum amplificandae fundamentum ingens, si quantum ad capiendam tantum ad 
servandam urbem animi fuisset; qui certe non defuit, ut fama, nisi comitatus ejus ex transalpinia 
maxime gentibus collectus, melioribus semper ad principia rerum quam ad exitus, ilium in medio 
prasstantissimi operis deserentes, ut qui pium regem non pietate sed cupiditate sequentes, collectis 
spoliis abiere piique voti impotem avari voti compotes fecere;' Petrarch, Opp. p. 843; Ep. Senil. lib. 8. 
ep. 8. 

Ib. Lit. 13. ep. 2 'Petrus rex Cypri, indigni vir exitus sed sacras memoriae nisi,' etc. 

Feed. ii. 1220. 

Ib. 1234; iii. 103. 

Raine, Extracts from Northern Registers, p. 425. 

Capgrave, Illustrious Henries, p. 100. 

The descent is a long one, and there is a question whether the arms are those of Cyprus at all. But 
certain claims to represent the elder house of Lusignan had come into the family of Luxemburg. 
Jacquetta was daughter of the Count Peter of S. Pol, whose mother. Marguerite of Enghien, carried the 
representation of the Counts of Brienne to the Luxemburgs. Mary, daughter of Hugh I of Cyprus and 
his queen, married Walter IV of Brienne, father of Hugh, and grandfather of Walter V, duke of Athens; 
Walter V had a daughter Isabel, who married Walter IV of Enghien, father of Lewis, Count of Brienne 
and Conversano, and grandfather of Margaret, who was the heiress of Enghien. She married John of 
Luxemburg, and was mother of Peter, Count of S. Pol. As a claim to the throne of Cyprus, this descent 
was worthless; but it was a royal descent, and, after the extinction of the Lusignans and the house of 
Antioch-Lusignan, might be thought to have a value of its own. Queen Elizabeth, however, was in no 
sense the heiress of S. Pol, much less of Lusignan. 




by Walt Whitman 


EARTH! my likeness! 

Though you look so impassive, ample and spheric there, 

I now suspect that is not all; 

I now suspect there is something fierce in you, eligible to burst forth; 

For an athlete is enamour’d of me—and I of him; 

But toward him there is something fierce and terrible in me, eligible to burst forth, 
I dare not tell it in words—not even in these songs. 


This work was published before January 1, 1925, and is in the public domain worldwide because the 
author died at least 100 years ago. 
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LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

The story of Lincoln, revealing how one American, by his own honest efforts, rose from the most 
humble beginning to the most high station of honor and worth, has inspired millions and will inspire 
millions more. The log cabin in which he was bom, the ax with which he split the rails, the few books 
with which he got the rudiments of an education, the light of pine knots by which he studied, the 
flatboat on which he made the long trip to New Orleans, the slave mart at sight of which his 
sympathetic soul revolted against the institution of human slavery—these are all fraught with intense 
interest as the rude forces by which he slowly budded his great character. 

Great suffering taught him great sympathy. His great sympathy for men gave him great influence over 
men. As a lonely motherless little boy living in the pitiless poverty of the backwoods he learned both 
humility and appreciation. Then from a gentle step-mother he learned the beauty of kindness. 

As a clerk in a small store that failed, as a defeated candidate for the legislature, as Captain in the Black 
Hawk War, as student of Law in his leisure moments, as partner in a small store that failed, as 
Postmaster at the little village of New Salem, as Deputy Surveyor of Sangamon County, as successful 
candidate for the legislature, as member of the legislature and as country lawyer, he was learning to 
love his fellow men and to get along well with them, while keeping his own conscience and building a 
reputation for honesty. When as a member of Congress and as a successful lawyer his proved ability 
brings him a measure of security and comfort he is not elated. And when his fellow men, reciprocating 
his great love for them, and manifesting their confidence in his integrity, make him President of the 
Republic he still remains the humble brother of the common people. 

But fate did not decree that he should enjoy the honors he had so richly deserved. The White House 
was not a resting place for him. In the hour of his election the Nation for which he prayed was divided 
and the men that he loved as brothers were rushing headlong toward fratricidal war. He who loved 
peace was to see no more peace except just a few hopeful days before his own tragic end. He who 
hated war must captain his dear people through their long and mighty struggle and share in his gentle 
heart their great sacrifices. As the kindly harmonizer of jealous rivals, as the unifier of a distracted 
people, as the sagacious leader of discordant factions, he proved his true greatness in the hours of the 




nation's peril. In many a grave crisis when it seemed that the Confederacy would win and the Union be 
lost the almost superhuman wisdom of Lincoln would see the one right way through the storm. For 
good reasons, the followers of Lincoln came to believe that he was being guided by God Himself to 
save the Union. 

The genealogists of Lincoln trace his ancestry back to Virginia and to Massachusetts and to those 
Lincolns who came from England about 1635. The name Abraham recurs frequently among the 
Lincolns and our President seems to have been named after his grandfather Abraham who was killed by 
the Indians in Kentucky in 1778, when Thomas, the father of the President, was only ten years of age. 
Thus left fatherless at a tender age in a rude pioneer community, Thomas did not even learn to read. He 
worked about as best he could to live, became a carpenter, and in 1806 married his cousin, Nancy 
Hanks, the daughter of Joseph Hanks and his wife, Nannie Shipley, a sister of Thomas Lincoln's 
mother, Mary. 

The first child of Thomas Lincoln and his wife Nancy was a daughter. Our President, the second child, 
was born February 12, 1809, in a log cabin, three miles from Hodgensville, then Hardin, now LaRue 
County, Kentucky. When little Abraham was seven years old his father moved to Indiana and took up a 
claim near Gentryville, Spencer County, and built a rude shelter of unhewn logs without a floor, the 
large opening protected only by hanging skins. In this discomfort they lived for a year, when they 
erected a log cabin. There was plenty of game, but otherwise the fare was very poor and the life was 
hard. In 1818 little Abraham's mother, delicate, refined, pathetic and too frail for such rude life, 
sickened and felt that the end was near. She called her little children to her bed of leaves and skins and 
told them to "love their kindred and worship God," and then she died and left them only the memory of 
her love. 

Thomas Lincoln made a rude coffin himself, but there were no ceremonies at that most pathetic funeral 
when he laid his young wife in her desolate grave in the forest. Little Lincoln was nine years old, and 
the mystery of death, the pitiless winter, the lone grave, the deep forest—shivering with his sister in the 
cold cabin—it all made a deep impression on the sensitive boy. 

Late in the year 1819 Thomas Lincoln went back to Kentucky, and there courted and married a widow 
named Sarah Buck Johnston, who had once been his sweetheart. She brought with her some household 
goods and her own three children. She dressed the forlorn little Lincolns in some of the clothing 
belonging to her children. She was described as tall, straight as an Indian, handsome, fair, talkative and 
proud. Also she had the abundant strength for hard labor. She and little Abraham learned to love each 
other dearly. 

Abraham went to school in all less than a year, but this good step-mother encouraged him to study at 
home and he read every book he heard of within a circuit of many miles. He read the Bible, Aesop's 
Fables, Murray's English Reader, Robinson Crusoe, The Pilgrim's Progress, A History of the United 
States, Weem's Life of Washington and the Revised Statutes of Indiana. He studied by the fire-light and 
practiced writing with a pen made from a buzzard's quill dipped in ink made from brier roots. He 
practiced writing on the subjects of Temperance, Government, and Cruelty to Animals. The unkindness 
so often common to those frontier folks shocked his sensitive soul. He practiced speaking by imitating 
the itinerant preacher and by telling stories to any who would give him an audience. He walked fifteen 
miles to Boonville to attend court and listen to the lawyers. 


At nineteen he was six feet and two inches tall, weighed one hundred and fifty pounds, had long arms 
and legs, slender body, large and awkward hands and feet, but not a large head. He is pictured as 



wearing coon-skin cap, linsey-woolsey shirt, and buckskin breeches that were often too short. He said 
that his father taught him to work but never taught him to love it—but he did work hard and without 
complaining. He was said to do much more work than any ordinary man at splitting rails, chopping, 
mowing, ploughing, doing everything that he was asked to do with all his might. It was at this age that 
he went on the first trip with a flat boat down to New Orleans. This was an interesting adventure; and 
there had been sorrows, also; his sister Sarah had married and died in child-birth. 

In the spring of 1830 the roving spirit of Thomas Lincoln felt the call of the West and they set out for 
Illinois. John Hanks met them five miles northwest of Decatur in Macon County, where on a bluff 
overlooking the muddy Sangamon they built a cabin, split rails, fenced fifteen acres and broke the 
prairie. Young Lincoln was twenty-one and free, but he remained at home during the summer, helping 
his father and his devoted step-mother to establish their new home. The following winter he split the 
historic rails for Mrs. Nancy Miller—"four hundred for every yard of jeans dyed with walnut juice 
necessary to make him a pair of trowsers." 

In the spring, a pioneer adventurer, Denton Offut, engaged Abraham, with Hanks and one other helper, 
to take a boat load of provisions to New Orleans, for the wages of fifty cents a day and a bonus of sixty 
dollars for the three. This and the preceding trip down the river gave Lincoln the sight of slavery which 
caused him to say, "If ever I get a chance to hit that thing I'll hit it hard." 

New Salem was a very small village destined to be of only a few years duration. Here Offut erected a 
small general store and placed Lincoln in charge while Offut having other unimportant business 
ventures went about the community bragging that his clerk, Lincoln, was the best man in the country 
and would some day be president of the United States. Offut's boasting attracted the attention of the 
Clary's Grove boys, who lived near New Salem, and they determined upon a wrestling match between 
Lincoln and their champion bully, Jack Armstrong. Lincoln did his best to avoid it, and a prominent 
citizen stopped the encounter. The result was that Armstrong and his gang became Lincoln's friends and 
later gave him the most hearty political support at times when the support of just such men as 
Armstrong was an important political asset. 

During this time Lincoln continued his studies, and feeling the need to study English Grammar he 
ransacked the neighborhood until he found trace of one some six miles away and walked over to buy or 
borrow it; brought it back in triumph and studied it exhaustively. 

About this time we have some narratives concerning his honesty that compare favorably with the story 
of Washington and the cherry tree. While he was keeping Offut's store a woman overpaid him four 
pence and when he found the mistake he walked several miles that evening to return the pennies before 
he slept. On another occasion in selling a half pound of tea he discovered that he had used too small a 
weight and he hastened forth to make good the deficiency. Indeed one of his chief traits all his life was 
absolute honesty. 

He was chosen to pilot the first steamboat, the Talisman, up the Sangamon. At Springfield they held a 
banquet to celebrate the event but Lincoln was not invited because they only invited the "gentlemen" 
and Lincoln was only the pilot. 

He spent all his spare time studying Law or History, and had been from his youth an admirer of the 
romantic figure of Henry Clay. He adopted most of Clay's principles as his own, especially that of the 
gradual, compensated emancipation of slaves, to which ideal he clung all his life. With such interests, it 
was natural that when Offut failed and his job as store clerk ended, he should announce himself as a 



candidate for the legislature. His campaign was interrupted by the Black Hawk War. Lincoln 
volunteered. The Clary's Grove boys enlisted and elected him captain. He showed his kindness and 
courage when during the campaign he found his whole command, mutinous and threatening; and facing 
them he placed his own body between them and a poor friendly Indian, who, with safe conduct from 
General Cass, had taken refuge in camp. He saw no fighting and killed no Indians but was long 
afterward able to convulse Congress with a humorous account of his "war record." The war ended in 
time for him to get back and stump the county just before the election in which he was defeated. 

In partnership with a man named Berry they bought out the little store in New Salem; but Berry drank 
and neglected the business. Lincoln was strictly temperate, but he spent all his spare moments studying 
Blackstone, a copy of which legal classic he had fortunately found in a barrel of rubbish he had 
obligingly bought from a poor fellow in trouble. 

With both members of the firm thus preoccupied the business "winked out." Berry died, leaving 
Lincoln the debts of the firm, twelve hundred dollars,—to him an appalling sum, which he humorously 
called "the national debt"; and on which he continued to make payments when he could for the next 
fifteen years. For a time he was postmaster of New Salem, an office so small that Andrew Jackson must 
have overlooked it. But the experience shows how scrupulous he always was; for when years afterward 
a government agent came to Springfield to make settlement Lincoln drew forth the very coins that he 
had collected in the postoffice, and though he had sorely needed the loan of them he had never even 
borrowed them for temporary use. 

For a time he had a better position as Deputy Surveyor of Sangamon County. His work was accurate 
and he was doing well when in 1834 he again announced as a candidate for the legislature and was 
elected. 

At Vandalia at the session of the legislature he first saw Stephen A. Douglas, then a lobbyist, and said 
of him, "He is the least man I ever saw." Lincoln at this session seemed to be learning, studying men 
and methods and prudently preparing for future success rather than endeavoring to seize opportunities 
prematurely. 

This is the time when Lincoln fell in love with Ann Rutledge, a beautiful young woman of New Salem 
who was already betrothed to another. The other lover went East and did not return. Lincoln had hopes, 
but Ann took sick and died of brain fever. He was allowed to see her as she lay near the end, and the 
effect upon his kindly nature was terrible. There settled upon him a deep despondency. That fall and 
winter he wandered alone in the woods along the Sangamon, almost distracted with sorrow. When he 
seemed on the verge of insanity a friend, Bowling Green, took him to his own home and nursed him 
back to health, and the grief settled into that temperamental melancholy, which, relieved only by his 
humor, was part of the deep mystic there was in him, part of the prophet, the sadness that so early 
baptised him in the tragedy of life, and taught him to pity a suffering world. 

Again he ran for the legislature, announcing his policy: "for all sharing the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its burdens; for admitting all whites to the right of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms (by no means excluding females). If elected, I shall consider the whole people of 
Sangamon as my constituents, as well those that oppose as those that support me. While acting as their 
representative I shall be governed by their will upon all subjects upon which I have the means of 
knowing what their will is; and upon all others I shall do what my own judgment teaches me will best 
advance their interests." He was always fundamentally democratic, was so close to the heart of 
humanity that he felt its mighty pulsations and knew intuitively what his people were thinking. His 



contemporaries thought that he had a dependable occult sense of public opinion. 


One incident of this campaign shows Lincoln's versatility at repartee. George Forquer, who had been a 
Whig, changed over to be a Democrat and was appointed Register of the Land Office. His house, the 
finest in Springfield, had a lightning rod, the only one that Springfield had ever seen. At a meeting near 
Springfield, Lincoln spoke, and when he had finished, Forquer replied with some condescension, 
calling Lincoln the "young man." Lincoln listened to the attack with folded arms and then made a 
spirited reply ending with the words: "The gentleman calls me a young man. I am older in years than I 
am in the tricks and trades of politicians. I desire to live and I desire place and distinction, but I would 
rather die now than, like the gentleman, live to see the day that I would change my politics for an office 
worth three thousand dollars per year, and then feel compelled to erect a lightning rod to protect a 
guilty conscience from an offended God." 

The Whig ticket was elected, Lincoln leading, and the Sangamon delegation, seven representatives and 
two senators all over six feet tall were called the "Long Nine." At Vandalia Lincoln was the leader of 
the Long Nine and labored to advance legislation for public improvements to be financed by the sale of 
public lands. Fie confided to a friend that he was dreaming of the Governorship and was ambitious to 
become the "DeWitt Clinton of Illinois." 

The Assembly voted for a colossal scheme of railroads and canals, and authorized a loan of twelve 
millions. These vast projects afforded unlimited opportunities for special legislation and in all this 
atmosphere of manoeuvre Lincoln was most skillful. He knew human nature and how to handle it. Log¬ 
rolling was the order of the day and so skillfully did the Long Nine function that they succeeded in 
removing the capital from Vandalia to Springfield. Though Lincoln did prove that he knew "the tricks 
and trades of the politician" he was true to his convictions; as shown by the fact that, when the 
legislature passed resolutions "highly disapproving" of the formation of abolition societies and the 
doctrines promulgated by them, he voted against the resolutions; and furthermore he drew up a protest 
against the resolutions, and inducing his colleague, Dan Stone, to sign it with him, had his protest 
entered on the journal for March 3, 1837. While this protest was cautiously worded it did declare "the 
institution of slavery is founded upon injustice and bad policy." This was a real gratuitous expression of 
a worthy ideal contrary to self interest, for his constituents were at that time certainly not in any way 
opposed to slavery. It was only within a few months after this very time that the atrocious persecution 
and murder of Lovejoy occurred in the neighboring town of Alton. 

When the Long Nine came home bringing the capital with them Springfield planned such a celebration 
as had not been seen since the day the Talisman came up the Sangamon. To this banquet Lincoln was 
not only invited but placed at the head of the board; having been only the pilot of the enterprise this 
time did not exclude him. He made a speech and made many friends in Springfield. The time was now 
opportune for him to move to Springfield. So in the year 1837, Abraham Lincoln, being twenty-eight 
years of age and a lawyer, packed his meager possessions in a pair of saddle-bags and moved to the 
new Capital, then a town of less than two thousand inhabitants, here to begin a new era in his life. 
Besides being very poor he still earned the burden of the "national debt" left to him from the failure of 
the partnership with Berry, but he had friends and a reputation for honesty. In time he pays the debt, 
and his friends increase in numbers. 

The morning that Lincoln went into the store of Joshua Speed in Springfield, and indicated that he was 
looking for a place to stay, Speed said: "The young man had the saddest face I ever saw." Speed 
indicated that Lincoln could share Speed's own bed in a room above; Lincoln shambled up, dropped his 
saddle bags, shambled down again and said: "Well, Speed, I am moved." With John T. Stewart, his 



comrade in the Black Hawk campaign, he formed a law partnership. Lincoln and Stewart were both too 
much interested in politics to give their undivided devotion to the law. During their four years together 
they made a living, and had work enough to keep them busy but it was not of the kind that proved 
either very interesting or lucrative. 

He spent much time making public speeches on a variety of occasions and subjects, obviously 
practicing the art of eloquent address for his own improvement. In 1838 he was again elected to the 
legislature and was minority candidate for Speaker. 

Now Mrs. N. W. Edwards was one of the local aristocrats of Springfield, and her sister, Mary Todd 
from Kentucky, came to visit her. Mary Todd was beautiful and Lincoln and Douglas were rivals for 
her hand. Observers at the time thought that with a brilliant and talented girl the graceful and dashing 
Douglas would surely be preferred. But Miss Todd made her own selection and she and Lincoln were 
engaged to be married on New Year's day, 1841. 

The day came and the wedding was not solemnized. Now there came upon him again that black and 
awful melancholy. He wandered about in utter gloom. To help him, his good friend Joshua Speed took 
him away to Kentucky for a trip. Upon his return a reconciliation with Mary Todd led to their marriage, 
November, 1842. To Lincoln's kindly manner, his considerateness and his self-control, she was the 
opposite. The rule "opposites attract" may explain the union, and if the marriage was not ideally happy 
it may be conjectured that one more happy might have interfered with that career for which Destiny 
was preparing him. 

In 1841, Stewart went to Congress and Lincoln dissolved the partnership to form another with Judge 
Stephen T. Logan who was accounted the best lawyer in Illinois. Contact with Logan made Lincoln a 
more diligent student and an abler practitioner of the law. But two such positive personalities could not 
long work in harmony, so in 1843 Lincoln formed a partnership with William H. Herndon, a man of 
abolitionist inclinations who remained Lincoln's junior partner until Lincoln's death and became his 
biographer. But they were very poor. The struggle was hard, and Lincoln and his bride were of 
necessity very frugal. In 1841 he might have had the nomination for Governor, but he declined it; 
having given up his ambition to become the "DeWitt Clinton of Illinois." It will be remembered that the 
internal improvement theories had not worked so well in practice. The panic of 1837 had convinced 
both him and his supporters of the unwisdom of attempting such improvements on too large a scale at 
one time. Though he had been mistaken he seems not to have lost the support of his followers, for they 
were mistaken with him; and the experience shows that "it is more popular for a politician to be with 
his constituents in the wrong than to be in the right against them." 

Though he declined the nomination for Governor, his ambitious wife encouraged his natural inclination 
to keep his eye on the political field, and to glance in the direction of Congress. His ambitions were 
temporarily thwarted. On Washington’s birthday in 1842, during the Washington Temperance 
movement he made a speech on temperance. While the whole address was admirable and conceived in 
a high humanitarian tone it did not please all. He was full of a wise and gentle tolerance that sprang 
alike from his knowledge and his love of men. 

When accused of being a temperance man he said "I don't drink." 

He was criticised, and because of this, and because his wife was an Episcopalian, and an aristocrat, and 
because he had once accepted a challenge to fight a duel, which friends prevented, his congressional 
ambitions had to be postponed. Also there were other candidates. He stood aside for Hardin and for 



Baker. In 1844 he was on the Whig electoral ticket and stumped the state for Henry Clay whom he 
greatly admired. 


Finally in 1846 the Whigs nominated him for Congress. The Democrats nominated the pioneer 
Methodist preacher, Peter Cartwright, who used the Washington's birthday address against Lincoln and 
even the charge of atheism, which had no worthy foundation, for Lincoln was profoundly religious, 
though he never united with any church. He said that whenever any church would inscribe over its altar 
as the only condition for membership the words of Jesus: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself;" he would join that 
church. Lincoln's life proved his sincerity in this statement. 

Lincoln made a thorough campaign, watching most carefully all the many interests which can 
contribute to the success of a candidate, and was elected by an unusual majority. Moreover, he was the 
only Whig who secured a place in the Illinois delegation that year. 

In 1847, when he took his seat in the thirtieth Congress, he saw there the last of the giants of the old 
days,—Webster, Calhoun, Clay and old John Quincy Adams, dying in his seat before the session ended. 
There were also Andrew Johnson, Alexander H. Stephens and David Wilmot. Douglas was there to take 
his new seat in the Senate. The Mexican War was drawing to its close. The Whig party condemned the 
war as one that had been brought on simply to expand slave territory. Generals Taylor and Scott as well 
as many other prominent army officers were Whigs. This fact aided materially in justifying the Whig 
policy of denouncing the Democrats for entering into the war and at the same time voting adequate 
supplies for the prosecution of the war. Lincoln entered heartily into this party policy. 

A few days after he had taken his seat in Congress he wrote back to Herndon a letter which closed 
humorously: "As you are all so anxious for me to distinguish myself I have concluded to do so before 
long." Accordingly, soon after he introduced a series of resolutions which became known as the "Spot 
Resolutions." 

These resolutions referred to the President's message of May 11, 1846, in which the President 
expressed the reasons of the administration for beginning the war and said the Mexicans had "invaded 
our territory and shed the blood of our own citizens on our own soil." Lincoln quoted these lines and 
then asked the President to state the "exact spot" where these and other alleged occurrences had taken 
place. While these resolutions were never acted upon, they did afford him an opportunity to make a 
speech; and he made a good speech; not of the florid and fervid style that had characterized some of his 
early efforts; but a strong, logical speech that brought out the facts and made a favorable impression, 
thus saving him from being among the entirely unknown in the House. 

With reference to his future career a paragraph concerning Texas is here quoted. He says: "Any people, 
anywhere being inclined and having the power, have the right to raise up and shake off the existing 
government, and form a new one that suits them better. This is a most valuable, a most sacred right,—a 
right which we hope and believe is to liberate the world. Nor is this right confined to a case in which 
the whole people of an existing government choose to exercise it. Any portion of such people, that can, 
may revolutionize, and make their own of so much of the territory as they inhabit." This political 
philosophy, so comfortably applied to Texas in 1846, is just what the Confederacy wished in 1861; and 
just exactly what Lincoln did not wish in 1861. 

As Lincoln knew all along, his course concerning the war and the administration was displeasing some 
of his constituents; some of whom would rather be warlike than to be right, others honestly favored 



expansion. Like most of the other Whigs he had voted for the Ashmun amendment which said that the 
war had been "unnecessary and unconstitutionally commenced by the President." He learned that some 
of the people of Springfield would be displeased with an attitude that seemed to weaken the 
administration in a time of stress, but with Lincoln it was a matter of conscience and he met it fairly 
without evasion or any sort of coloring. And later when Douglas accused him of being unpatriotic he 
replied that he had not chosen to skulk, that he had voted for what he thought was the truth, and also 
reminded his hearers that he had always voted with the rest of the Whigs for the necessary supplies to 
carry on the war after it had been commenced. He would have liked renomination, but Judge Logan 
was nominated and was not elected. 

He was on the electoral ticket and stumped New England and Illinois for Taylor, as soon as Congress 
adjourned. The New England speeches were full of moral earnestness. In Boston he heard Governor 
Seward speak and said: "I reckon you are right. We have got to deal with this slavery question and give 
more time to it hereafter than we have been giving." In December he went back to Washington for the 
second session and worked consistently for the Wilmot Proviso, designed to exclude slavery from 
territory acquired from Mexico. At this second session he voted against a bill to exclude slavery from 
the District of Columbia, because he did not like the form of the bill and then introduced a measure 
himself designed to serve the same purpose. 

When his term as Congressman expired he sought but failed to obtain the position of Commissioner of 
the General Land Office. He was offered the position of Governor of the newly organized territory of 
Oregon, but this, due somewhat to the sensible advice of his wife, he declined. Then he went back to 
Springfield to practice law again, and to travel the muddy roads of the old Eighth Circuit, a somewhat 
disappointed and disillusioned man; but as ever the same sincere, kindly brother to all his fellow men. 

During the years from 1850 to 1860 the tall figure of Lincoln, garbed in black, continued to be familiar 
to the people of Springfield, as he strode along the street between his dingy law office on the square 
and his home on Eighth Street. He was clean in person and in dress, and diligent in his law practice, but 
he was not good at collecting what was coming to him; badly as he needed money in those days. He 
had finally paid off his debts, but the death of his father had left his devoted step-mother needing some 
help; and his shiftless stepbrother to be expostulated with in letters full of very kindly interest and 
wholesome advice. 

He worked hard and was rapidly becoming known as an excellent lawyer. He made friends of the best 
men in the state, and they referred to him affectionately as "Honest Abe" or "Old Abe," but they always 
addressed him respectfully as "Mr. Lincoln." His humor, never peccant, was related to his brooding 
melancholy, and was designed to smooth out the little rough places in life, which he so well 
understood, with all its tragedies and tears. Men loved him, not alone for his stories, but for his 
simplicity of life, his genuine kindness, his utter lack of selfishness. There was a fascination about his 
personality. He seemed somehow mysterious and at the same time simple. In fact he was always trying 
to make ideas seem simple and clear, and told stories to accomplish that purpose. He tried to make the 
case clear to the jury, and the issues clear to his hearers. In all his life which had ever its heavy sorrows, 
these years were probably the brightest for him. He enjoyed the confidence of his people and the 
devotion of his friends. His fellow men of whatever degree in life, judge, lawyers, witnesses, jurors, 
litigants, all gathered affectionately around him to hear him talk and to tell stories. But he was not a 
mere story teller. His conversation was such as to draw men to him for its very worth. He was 
fundamentally serious, dignified, and never given to uncouth familiarities. 

Though so notably kind, so deeply sympathetic, and at times so given to humor, when he was aroused 



he was terrible in his firmness, his resolution to win for the cause that was right, his stern rebuke for 
injustice, his merciless excoriation of falsehood and his relentless determination to see the truth prevail. 
False or careless witnesses dreaded his cross-examinations, and his opponents dreaded his effectiveness 
in handling a case before a jury. 

Though he was called homely, there was a commanding dignity about his presence; his appearance 
inspired confidence; and when in the heat and passion of forensic effort, his features lighted up with a 
strange and compelling beauty and attractiveness. He was never petty, never quibbled and never tried to 
gain an unfair advantage or even use an unworthy means of attaining a worthy end. Consequently 
courts and juries believed what he said. He was a poor lawyer when on the wrong side of the case, and 
would not take a bad case if he knew it. Upon one occasion, when, in the very midst of a trial, he 
discovered that his client had acted fraudulently, he left the courtroom and when the judge sent for him, 
he sent word back that he "had gone to wash his hands." He had too much human sympathy to be the 
most effective prosecutor unless there was a clear case of Justice on his side; and he was too 
sympathetic to make money—for his charges were so small that Herndon and the other lawyers and 
even the judge expostulated with him. Though his name appears in the Illinois Reports in one hundred 
and seventy-three cases,—a record giving him first rank among the lawyers of the state, his income was 
probably not much over two or three thousand a year. And he was engaged in some of the most 
important cases in the state, such as Illinois Central Railroad Company v. The County of McLean, in 
which he was retained by the railroad and successfully prevented the taxation of land ceded to the 
railroad by the State,—and then had to sue to recover his modest fee of five thousand, which was the 
largest he ever received. In the McCormick reaper patent litigation he was engaged with Edwin M. 
Stanton, who treated him with discourtesy in the Federal Court at Cincinnati, called him "that giraffe," 
and prevented him from delivering the argument which he had so carefully and solicitously prepared. 
Such an experience was, of course, very painful to his sensitive nature, and it shows how great he was 
that he could forgive the injury entirely as he did later when he appointed Stanton as his Secretary of 
War, despite the protest of friends who recalled it all to him. 

In one of his most notable murder cases he defended William or "Duff' Armstrong, the son of his old 
friend, Jack Armstrong. It was a desperate case for William and for his mother Hannah, who had also 
been a warm friend to Lincoln when he was young. The youth was one of the wildest of the Clary's 
Grove boys, and a prosecuting witness told how, by the light of the moon, he saw the blow struck. 
Lincoln subjected the witness to one of his dreadful cross-examinations and then confronted him with 
the almanac of the year in which the crime was committed to show that the moon had set at the hour at 
which the witness claimed to have seen the blow struck by Armstrong. The boy was acquitted and 
Lincoln would accept no fee but the tears and gratitude of his old friends. 

Another interesting case was one in which a principal witness was the aged Peter Cartright who had 
more than ten years before waged a campaign against Lincoln for Congress. Cartright was the 
grandfather of "Peachy" Harrison who was charged with the murder of Greek Crafton. It was a 
dramatic moment when the old Methodist minister took the stand in front of Lincoln, and as his white 
head bowed, Lincoln had him tell how, as Greek Crafton lay dying, among his last words were "I want 
you to say to the man who killed me that I forgive him." After such a dying declaration and such a 
scene Lincoln was sure to make a speech that would move the hearts of any jury with pity and 
forgiveness such as he himself always felt for all souls in trouble; and Harrison was acquitted. It was 
such experiences at the bar that made him the great lawyer that he was; and the great advocate of 
whatever he believed to be right; and prepared him to win the great cause of humanity before the whole 
people of the nation and of the world. 



In 1852 Lincoln campaigned for Scott. In 1854 he seemed to be losing interest in politics when the 
news of the abrogation of the Missouri Compromise aroused him. This had been brought about by 
Douglas, the new leader of the Democrats, then one of the most influential men in Congress, and after 
the days of Webster, Clay and Calhoun, one of the foremost politicians in America. Douglas came back 
to Illinois to find many of his constituents in the North displeased with what they thought he had done 
to please the Democrats of the South. They thought that he was sacrificing the ideal of limiting slavery 
in order to advance his ambitions to become President. He set about to win back his state. He spoke in 
Springfield; and a few days later, Lincoln replied in a speech that delighted his friends and convinced 
them that in him they had a champion afire with enthusiasm for the cause of freedom. 

Somewhat against his will he was nominated and elected to the legislature in the fall of 1854, but when 
he saw the dissatisfaction in the Democratic party he was encouraged to resign from the legislature and 
become a candidate for the United States Senate. The Democrats, though not in perfect harmony, had a 
majority, and he could not be elected, but helped to turn the tide for the revolting faction of the 
Democrats. Though disappointed he knew that the struggle was only begun. 

The nation was aroused over the question of slavery. While many good people desired peace rather than 
agitation concerning such an irritating problem, the question of slavery in the territories had to be 
decided and the whole question of slavery would not down. In 1856 the Republican party was 
organized for the state of Illinois in a big convention at Bloomington at which Lincoln made a strong 
speech; and in the Republican National Convention held in Philadelphia a few weeks later he was given 
110 votes for Vice-President. He was committed to the new Republican party and campaigned 
vigorously for Fremont, their candidate for President. 

Lincoln’s enthusiastic friends said he was already on the track for the Presidency. As the contest of 
1858 for the Senate approached, it again appeared that the Democrats would be divided and Lincoln 
had some confidence of success. Out in Kansas the proslavery men, by an unfair vote, had adopted the 
Lecompton Constitution favoring slavery; President Buchanan urged Congress to admit Kansas with 
that fraudulent constitution; Douglas opposed that constitution and voted against the admission of 
Kansas as a slave state; thus angering the President and the South and delighting the Republicans of the 
North. 

Now the time was approaching when, in the 1859 session of the Illinois legislature, Douglas would 
have to stand for re-election to the United States Senate. The legislators would be chosen in the 
campaign of 1858 largely on that issue. Douglas had become the foremost man in the Democratic party, 
and any man who could beat him would have national recognition. The Republicans of Illinois 
nominated Lincoln, who challenged Douglas to a series of joint debates. 

The famous Lincoln-Douglas Debates are full of interest and repay a full and careful study, but they 
will be treated very briefly in this volume. 

Lincoln entered upon these debates in a lofty spirit and to the end pursued a high course, fraught with 
kindness, fairness, magnanimity and most commendable dignity. He said, "While pretending no 
indifference to earthly honors, I do claim, in this contest, to be actuated by something higher than 
anxiety for office," and apparently he was. 

Lincoln looked into the future and foresaw the coming campaign of 1860 for the Presidency. He 
foresaw that Douglas would be the leader of the Democrats in that campaign and conducted the debate 
accordingly. 



Lincoln thought not alone of momentary issues, but also of eternal verities. Some things which his 
friends wished him not to say, for fear it would lose him votes, he said, because they were things that 
were true and ought to be said: for example, "This nation cannot endure half slave and half free.... A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.... I do not expect the house to fall.... I do not expect the Union 
to be dissolved. I do expect it to cease to be divided. It will become all one thing or all the other. Either 
the opponents of slavery will arrest the further spread of it and place it where in the public mind it is in 
the course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it until it will become alike lawful in all the 
states, old as well as new, North as well as South." While such utterances probably did cost him votes 
at the time, later his people could see that his prophetic vision had been right and their confidence in 
him, always strong, was accordingly increased. 

Lincoln, with the training of the lawyer, the wily cross-examiner, the profound jurist, the farsighted 
statesman, forced Douglas into a dilemma between the northern Democrats of Illinois and the southern 
Democrats of the slave states. Lincoln was warned by his friends that Douglas would probably choose 
to please the Democrats of Illinois and be elected United States Senator; but Lincoln replied to his 
friends: "I am after larger game: the battle of 1860 is worth a hundred of this." Time proved that 
Lincoln was right. While Lincoln's friends guessed wisely as to the prediction that Douglas would 
choose to secure the Senatorship by pleasing the Democrats of Illinois, many of whom were opposed to 
slavery, Lincoln was wise in his prediction concerning the effect on the campaign of 1860 for 
President. 

Lor example, one of the questions Lincoln asked was: "Can the people of a United States Territory, in 
any lawful way, against the wishes of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its limits 
prior to the formation of a state constitution?" If Douglas should answer, "No," he would alienate 
Illinois; and if he should answer "Yes," he would alienate the South. In a remarkably adroit manner 
Douglas answered, "Yes," and delighted his friends in Illinois; but later the effect in the South was 
clearly against him. 

In the United States Senate Douglas had proved a match for the best debaters in the land, but he 
remarked after his series of debates with Lincoln that in all his sixteen years in the Senate he had not 
met one whom he would not rather encounter than Lincoln. 

To the very end of the debate Lincoln kept the argument pitched on a very high plane of dignified 
logical search for clear truth; which was something unusual in political contests. He kept referring to 
such ideas as, "Is slavery right or wrong?" "It is the eternal struggle between right and wrong." Lincoln 
was pleading for humanity. 

The debates were continued in seven of the largest cities of the states, and between the joint 
engagements the protagonists were speaking daily under circumstances of great strain. The prestige of 
being a Senator gave to Douglas comforts of travel not always accorded to Lincoln and at the end of 
the campaign he was worn out. When the election was over the popular vote was very close, but the 
members of the legislature gave Douglas a majority and he was returned to the Senate. But the 
campaign split the Democratic party and made Lincoln a national figure. 

Lincoln, tired and disappointed and financially embarrassed by his personal expenses, could still cheer 
his friends with a joke. He said, "I am like the boy that stumped his toe—it hurt too bad to laugh, but he 
was too big to cry." He added, "However, I am glad I made the race. It gave me a hearing on the great 
and durable question of the age which I could have had in no other way; and though I shall now sink 



from view and be forgotten, I believe that I have made some marks for the cause of civil liberty which 
will endure long after I am gone." 

But he was not to be forgotten. He received congratulations from all parts of the nation. He got many 
calls to come and speak in the largest cities, most of which he declined, because he must return to his 
law practice and earn some money. However, when Douglas appeared in the Gubernatorial contest in 
Ohio, the temptation was too great, and he accepted calls to reply in Columbus and Cincinnati before 
very large audiences. He also accepted a call to speak in Cooper Union Institute in New York City, 
where he delivered a notable speech before a large and distinguished audience presided over by 
William Cullen Bryant. Lincoln says that he felt uncomfortable and "imagined that the audience 
noticed the contrast between his western clothes and the neat fitting suits of Mr. Bryant and others who 
sat on the platform." He spoke with great earnestness, and the next day in the Tribune, Horace Greeley 
said: "No other man ever made such an impression in his first appeal to a New York audience." From 
New York he went on a speaking trip through New England where he made a deep impression. He went 
home with a national reputation. The strange story of his early life appealed to the masses of the people 
of the North; he was the subject of conversation and of inquiry. A friend sought data for a biography. 

He said, "I admit that I am ambitious and that I would like to be President. I am not insensible to the 
compliment that you pay me and the interest that you manifest in the matter, but there is no such good 
luck in store for me as the Presidency of the United States. Besides, there is nothing in my early history 
that would interest you or anybody else." He also added, "I do not think that I am fitted for the 
Presidency"; and that, "men like Seward and Chase were entitled to take precedence." But the editor of 
the Central Illinois Gazette brought him out and after that the movement spread strongly. 

Such friends as Davis, Sweet, Logan and Palmer and also his faithful partner, Herndon, continued to 
urge him to become an active candidate. He finally consented and became busy at the work of 
marshalling the support of his friends. He used all his well-known skill as a politician to forward his 
campaign, though nothing derogatory is to be inferred from these words concerning his methods, which 
were entirely honorable. He wrote a friend: "I am not in a position where it would hurt me much not to 
be nominated on the national ticket; but it would hurt me not to get the Illinois delegation ... can you 
help me a little in this matter at your end of the vineyard?" The allegiance of his own state was soon 
assured. At Decatur, May 9 and 10, 1860, the Republican state convention met in the big Wigwam, and 
Governor Oglesby, who presided, said, "A distinguished citizen whom Illinois is delighted to honor is 
present and should be invited to a place on the platform." Amid tumultuous applause Lincoln was lifted 
over the heads of the crowd to the platform. At that moment John Hanks theatrically entered bearing a 
couple of old fence rails and a flag and a placard on the rails, "Made in Sangamon bottom in 1830 by 
Abraham Lincoln and John Hanks." Again there was a sympathetic uproar and Lincoln made a speech 
appropriate for the occasion. When the tumult subsided the convention resolved that "Abraham Lincoln 
is the first choice of the Republicans of Illinois for the Presidency and their delegates are instructed to 
use every honorable means to secure his nomination, and to cast the vote of the state as a unit for him." 

One week later, May 16, the national Republican convention met at Chicago in the "Wigwam," which 
had been built to hold ten thousand persons. Lincoln's friends, Davis, Judd, Palmer, Swett, Oglesby, 
were there working "like nailers," night and day without sleep. The candidates were Seward of New 
York, Lincoln of Illinois, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Chase of Ohio, Bates of Missouri; and others of 
less note. Seward's friends hoped, as Lincoln's friends dreaded, that Seward might be nominated by a 
rush on the first ballot. Lincoln's followers, contrary to his wishes, made a "necessary arrangement" 
with Cameron of Pennsylvania by which he was to have a cabinet place in return for giving his support 
to Lincoln, who was nominated on the third ballot. William M. Evarts, who had led for Seward, made 



the usual motion to make the choice unanimous, which was done with tremendous tumult of applause. 
Hannibal Hamlin of Maine was nominated for Vice-president. Blaine says of Hamlin, "In strong 
common sense, in sagacity and sound judgment, in rugged integrity of character, Mr. Hamlin has had 
no superior among public men." 

Down in Springfield, Lincoln was waiting, and when he got the news, he said, "There is a little woman 
down on Eighth Street who will be glad to hear this news," and he strode away to tell her. 

Douglas was in Washington when he heard the news, and remarked, "There will not be a tar barrel left 
in Illinois tonight." 

At once a committee of the convention were deputed to go to Springfield and give Lincoln formal 
notice. This ceremony, so elaborate in later days, was then very simple and immediate. They called 
upon Lincoln at his own home, where he was already feeling gloomy with the responsibility. The 
committee felt much misgiving as they noted his appearance and got their first impressions; but later, 
when he became aroused and spoke fitting words to which life were added by the fire of his earnest 
countenance, they felt reassured, and went away delighted. 

In all the history of America, the selection of George Washington to lead the army of the Revolution, is 
the only event to be compared in good fortune with this nomination of Abraham Lincoln; but to the 
country as a whole he was comparatively obscure and unknown. The "wise men" of the nation had 
some misgivings. While "Honest Abe, the rail splitter," might sound well to the masses, the party 
leaders could not be assured that rail splitting and mere honesty were sufficient qualifications for the 
President of a great republic in a great crisis. Nevertheless Seward and Chase supported him with a 
sincerity that delighted him, and the entire party entered into the campaign with great enthusiasm. 

And very early in the campaign it seemed that the Republicans were quite likely to win; for the 
Democrats, in their convention at Charleston, divided; the Northern Democrats being for Douglas and 
the Southern Democrats against him. They adjourned to Baltimore, where Douglas was nominated, 
after which the extreme Southerners bolted and nominated Breckenridge. Also the border states 
organized a new party which they called the Constitutional Union Party and nominated John Bell. 

Douglas made a most energetic campaign, even making speeches in the South, but the questions that 
Lincoln had made him answer in the great debate in Illinois in 1858 were not forgotten by the 
Southerners, who would have nothing to do with him, but supported Breckenridge. 

Lincoln remained quietly in Springfield during the campaign, exercising most careful discretion as to 
what he said and the little that he wrote. The Governor placed his own rooms at the statehouse at 
Lincoln's disposal, where he met callers and talked and joked pleasantly with all who came, but was 
careful to say nothing that would add to the confusion of tongues that already existed. 

Some of the most radical abolitionists of the North were not at all pleased with Lincoln because he was 
conservative, practical, recognized slavery as existing under the constitution, stood for preserving the 
Union as the first consideration, restricting the extension of slavery, and hoped for gradual 
compensated emancipation, but favored nothing revolutionary or threatening to the integrity of the 
Union. 


Many of the most ardent, but reasonable, abolitionists supported him as having the most practical 
policy for the time being. 



The total popular vote was 4,680,000. Lincoln got 1,866,000; Douglas, 1,375,000; Breckenridge, 
846,900; Bell, 590,000. Of the electoral vote, Lincoln got 180; Douglas, 12; Breckenridge, 72; Bell, 39. 
Lincoln carried the Northern States, Breckenridge the Southern States, Bell the border states of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and Douglas New Jersey and Missouri. To show how the people 
were divided, Douglas, Breckenridge and Bell had some votes in nearly all states both North and 
South. Lincoln had no votes in the states farthest south, but carried all states north of the border states. 

The career of Lincoln as President was made infinitely more difficult as well as all the more creditable 
to him by reason of the fact that he was not the choice of the majority of the people, but of less than 
half of them; even less than half of the people of the Northern States. 

South Carolina "hailed with delight" the news of the election of Lincoln as a justification for immediate 
secession, which they desired, rather than compromise or postponement; their Senators resigned; before 
Christmas the Palmetto flag floated over every federal building in that state, and early in January they 
fired on the ship "Star of the West" as she entered Charleston harbor with supplies for Fort Sumpter. By 
February seven of the Southern States—South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Texas—had seceded from the Union and formed "the Confederate States of America," 
with Jefferson Davis of Mississippi as President, and Alexander H. Stephens of Georgia as Vice- 
President. 

Lincoln could, meanwhile, only wait in Springfield, during this most trying interregnum; while the 
uncertain and impotent Buchanan allowed the reins of government to slip from his weak hands, and 
many influential men at the North counselled for peace at any price. Lincoln was distressed, absent- 
minded, sad but also calm as he worked on his inaugural address—a tremendous responsibility under 
the circumstances; for in that address he must announce a policy in one of the gravest crises that ever 
confronted a ruler in this world—sorrowful unto death, he said, "I shall never be glad any more." Also 
he was beset with office-seekers and troubled with his cabinet appointments; for the agreement that 
Judge Davis had made at the Chicago convention with Cameron of Pennsylvania was not to his liking. 

As the time approached for his inauguration he visited his step-mother, made a pilgrimage to the grave 
of his father, and on February 11 started for Washington, after taking leave at Springfield, of his old 
friends, who gathered at the station early in the morning and stood bareheaded in the rain while he 
spoke these beautiful words of affectionate farewell from the platform of the coach: 

"My friends, no one not in my situation can appreciate my feelings of sadness at this parting. To this 
place and the kindness of these people I owe everything. Here I have lived for a quarter of a century 
and passed from a young man to an old man. Here my children have been bom and one is buried. I now 
leave, not knowing when or whether ever I may return, with a task before me greater than that which 
rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot 
succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. Trusting to Him who can go with me, and remain with you, 
and be everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care commending 
you, as I hope in your prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell." 

On the way he made short informal speeches—tactfully avoiding any announcement of policy—at 
Columbus, Cleveland, Buffalo, Albany and New York. On Washington's birthday at Philadelphia, he 
celebrated the admission of Kansas as a free state by raising over Independence Hall a new flag of 
thirty-four stars. He was deeply moved and spoke fervently of "that sentiment in the Declaration of 
Independence which gives liberty, not alone to the people of this country, but also hope to all the people 



of the world for all future times; which gave promise that in due time the weights would be lifted from 
the shoulders of all men, and that all should have an equal chance." And finally, "If this country cannot 
be saved without giving up that principle, I was about to say I would rather be assassinated on this spot 
than to surrender it." 

His reference to assassination may have been due to the report of detectives that they had discovered a 
plot to kill him as he went through Baltimore. Contrary to advice concerning his personal safety, he 
kept his engagement to address the legislature at Harrisburg before going on to Washington. In the 
Capital and the country thereabout were many Confederate sympathizers. 

Even during the few days that he was in Washington before his inauguration, men over the country 
were betting that he would never be inaugurated. March 4, 1861, dawned in bright sunshine. At noon 
the aged Buchanan called upon Lincoln to escort him to the Capital, there to place upon the shoulders 
of the great Westerner the burden which had been too heavy for the infirm old diplomat. Together they 
drove down Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol where the ceremony was held in the east portico. 
Distinguished officials were there, but the crowd was small, because of the rumors of tragedy—and the 
aged Commander Scott had posted troops with instructions, "if any of them raise their heads or show a 
linger, shoot to kill." 

The moment came for the new President to take the oath of office. Lincoln, attired in clothes obviously 
new, was plainly embarrassed, and stood for an awkward moment holding his high hat in one hand and 
in the other a gold-headed ebony stick. Douglas, his old rival, stepped promptly forward with delightful 
grace and relieved him of hat and cane and held them for him—a beautiful incident the significance of 
which was long remembered. Senator Baker of Oregon—one of his old Springfield friends—formally 
presented him, and after he had read his address, the aged Chief Justice Taney, who had written the 
Dred Scott Decision, administered the oath of office. 

His address, for which the nation had long been waiting, was read distinctly, so that all could hear— 
hear him say that "misunderstandings had caused differences;"—disavow any intentions to interfere 
with the existing institution of slavery, and even declare himself in favor of a new fugitive slave law. 
But concerning the Union he was firm. He clearly put the Union above any issue concerning slavery. 

He said: "The Union of these States is perpetual.... No state upon its own mere motion can lawfully get 
out of the Union.... I shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins me, that the laws of the 
Union be faithfully executed in all of the States," and he was determined "to hold, occupy, and possess 
the property and places belonging to the Government and to collect the duties and imposts." And he 
closed with the beautiful peroration founded upon one of Seward's suggestions: "I am loathe to close. 
We are not enemies, but friends. We must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break the bonds of our affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus 
of the Union when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our nature." 

The four years and forty days that remain of Lincoln's life is but the story of his wonderful part in our 
great Civil War. 

When Lincoln turned from his inauguration to take up the duties of his office he faced a responsibility 
greater than that which had rested upon Washington, as great as had ever rested upon any man on this 
planet in all the ages. His own dear country—that nation which lovers of mankind had hoped would 
lead the world in advancing human welfare, was already rent asunder and everywhere the men who had 
been accustomed to lead in thought and action were divided. Men of influence at the North advised 



peaceful separation. Radials at the South declared that they would take Washington and make it the 
Confederate Capital. Prominent men at the North declared that the South could not be and should not 
be coerced. And with these terrible problems puzzling him, Lincoln was also pestered with office- 
seekers until he remarked, "This struggle and scramble for office will yet test our institutions." For his 
Cabinet he chose William H. Seward, Secretary of State; Salmon P. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Simon Cameron, Secretary of War; Gideon Wells, Secretary of the Navy; Caleb B. Smith, Secretary of 
the Interior; Edward Bates, Attorney-General; Montgomery Blair, Postmaster-General. 

The first day after inauguration the whole problem was presented to him in a letter from Major 
Anderson with his hungry soldiers at Fort Sumpter. He wanted provisions and reinforcements; twenty 
thousand soldiers would be necessary to hold the fort, and the whole standing army numbered sixteen 
thousand men. General Scott advised evacuation. Lincoln said, "When Anderson goes out of Fort 
Sumpter I shall have to go out of the White House." The military advisers differed: the cabinet differed; 
and while Lincoln pondered over the problem, Seward acquiesced in the general assumption that he 
rather than Lincoln was the real head of the Government; and accordingly prepared and laid before 
Lincoln "Some Thoughts for the President's Consideration," in which after complaining of the "lack of 
policy" he boldly proposed to make war on Spain and France, and seek "explanations from Great 
Britain and Russia," and suggested that the direction of this policy be devolved by the President "upon 
some member of his cabinet," and indicating with modest significance "it is not my especial province; 
but I neither seek to assume or evade responsibility." Lincoln met this proposal in a magnanimous 
spirit, saying, "As to the proposed policy, if this must be done I must do it.... When a general line of 
policy is adopted, I apprehend that there is no danger of it being changed without good reason, or 
continuing to be a subject of unnecessary debate; still, upon points arising in its progress I wish, and 
suppose that I am entitled to have, the advice of all the cabinet." 

Thus Seward came to understand, as the nation later understood, who was the head of the government, 
and how wise and capable he was; and this superiority, Seward was great enough to freely 
acknowledge two months later in the words: "Executive force and vigor are rare qualities ... the 
President is the best of us." 

On April 12 the Confederates fired on Fort Sumpter, and by that act of aggression unified and aroused 
the North. Douglas promptly assured the President of his support and telegraphed his followers that he 
had given his pledge "to sustain the President in the exercise of his constitutional functions to preserve 
the Union, maintain the government and defend the Federal Capital." Thus ended the talk of 
compromise, conciliation, concession, and also the discussion of the right or wrong of slavery. The 
President in his patient, kindly wisdom had substituted the issue of Union, and had waited until the 
Confederacy was the aggressor. On April 15 he called for 75,000 volunteers and called Congress to 
convene in extra session July 4. 

The response was immediate and resolute. The North, glad that the long suspense was over, offered 
hundreds of thousands of men for the Union. The Confederates threatened to capture Washington and 
make it the Confederate capital, and for a few days there was grave fear that they would do so. The 
Sixth Massachusetts was assaulted by a mob in the streets of Baltimore, four soldiers and twelve rioters 
killed and many wounded; and the Southern sympathisers in Maryland objected to the passing of 
soldiers through that state. The President, as usual conciliatory and patient but firm, said, "there is no 
piece of American soil too good to be pressed by the foot of a loyal soldier as he marches to the defense 
of the capital of his country." 


Among the President's great tasks then were to prevent the secession of any more states, to prevent 



European recognition of the Confederacy, and to create an army and navy. His diplomacy saved for the 
Union Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri. 


With increasing confidence and power the President watched over men and events; cautiously and 
patiently, with mistakes and successes; amid acrid criticism, noisy abuse and malignant 
misrepresentation, he made his slow sure way. 

The first disaster at Manassas staggered and steadied the North. The President called to the command 
of the army of the Potomac, General George B. McClellan, who had been winning small successes and 
sending large telegrams in Western Virginia. He was brilliant, bold, spectacular, a good organizer and 
soon trained the strong young raw recruits—farmers and artisans—into one of the finest armies the 
world had ever witnessed. While McClellan was drilling and preparing in the East, Fremont in the West 
assumed the authority to issue a proclamation emancipating the slaves of all non-Union men in 
Missouri; an act which delighted the abolitionists of the North but created consternation in the border 
states and added to the perplexities of the President. In order to save for the Union cause the border 
states of Maryland, Kentucky and Missouri the President had to revoke the proclamation of Fremont 
and suffer the thoughtless abuse of the abolitionists who even talked of impeachment. They saw only 
the immediate and moral issue of slavery rather than the ultimate political issue of Union—in their 
premature haste to free a few slaves they would have lost the whole cause both of freedom and of 
Union. Lincoln loved freedom as much as they but was more wise; nevertheless the patient President 
suffered much from the misunderstanding. His patience was never exhausted though terribly tried by 
the unjust criticism from many sources, by the piques and prides of new-made Generals who felt able 
to command armies though they could not command their own tempers; by the impertinent Buell who 
failed to move into East Tennessee and stop the Confederate depredations against loyal citizens; and by 
the unappreciative McClellan who was too young to understand the President's fatherly solicitude, and 
who drilled and drilled but did not go forward to fight. 

In the light of the troubles that the President had with embryo-Generals one can appreciate the narrative 
that a caller finding him pondering over some papers asked what he was doing and got the reply, "O 
nothing much—just making a few Generals." And once when a message bearer gravely told him that 
the enemy had captured a couple of Generals and some mules, he replied, "What a pity to lose all those 
mules." 

Bull Run had made the people more cautious about crying "on to Richmond," and so all Washington 
took holidays and enjoyed going out to see McClellan's grand army manoeuvres—all except the 
President for whom there was to be no more joy—no more holidays. To a sympathetic friend he 
replied, "I want not sympathy for myself but success for our cause." 

Again the wisdom of the President was tested and proved in the case of Mason and Slidell, the 
Confederate commissioners to Great Britain, whom a Federal warship had taken from a British mail 
packet. A British ultimatum demanded immediate restitution and apology, while public sentiment at 
home demanded that they be retained; but the President averted trouble with England by sending the 
commissioners on their way. 

In the President's message to Congress, some days later, he made no reference at all to this affair 
because he knew when to be silent as well as when to explain. 

Evidence of the true greatness and the forgiveness of the President and that he put the cause far above 
any personal consideration is in the fact of his appointing Edwin M. Stanton Secretary of War, to 



succeed Cameron to whom he had given the post as Minister to Russia. Stanton was a Democrat, a 
friend of McClellan, and had never ceased to speak of Lincoln with that gross abuse with which he had 
greeted Lincoln the lawyer in the McCormick case at Cincinnati in 1859. But with all Stanton's 
injustice to Lincoln—his revilings and his insults—he accepted the cabinet place when Lincoln offered 
it to him. But if Stanton was truculent, a tyrant and a bully—infinitely more important—he was honest 
and strong in office and broke the ring of grafters who had been robbing the government, and did his 
work heroically. That was what the President wished. And Stanton soon learned as others learned that 
Lincoln was master of every situation. Lincoln's friends opposed the appointment of Stanton and 
reminded the President of how crudely Stanton had treated him at Cincinnati, but the President had no 
thought for himself or his own future. He was concerned only to get the men who could best serve the 
great cause. 

Lincoln's peculiar fitness for the tremendous tribulations of the Presidency at that time is further proved 
by his experiences with the recalcitrant McClellan. The General had been drilling and getting ready for 
six months,—both President and public desired action; but the General wished to become so fully 
prepared that an assured and decisive victory would end the war. The President was patient, persuasive, 
reasonable: the General was querulous, petty and sometimes actually insulting. The two differed as to 
their plans for advancing upon the Confederates. While the General assumed a contempt for the 
opinions of a civilian, time has shown that the President was wise. 

Burdened as the great heart was with the weight of the nation, additional sorrows came into the White 
House when his two boys, Willie and Tad, fell ill with typhoid fever. By day and by night the grief- 
crazed father divided his time between watching the bedside of his boys and watching over the 
struggling nation. Though always religious in the deepest sense, the death of Willie seemed to 
strengthen his insight into the mysteries of the spiritual life. For awhile he seemed grief-crazed, and 
ever after, the great soul that had always been compassionate was even more tender in its broodings 
over all the people of the nation, both South and North, and in many beautiful instances he softened the 
severities of war. 

During the early part of the war the North was not at all unanimous in its opposition to slavery, and 
could only be united in the purpose to save the Union; but slavery could not be ignored. From the 
Southern standpoint the war was caused by slavery, and even the Union generals were compelled to 
deal with fugitive slaves that came within their lines. Halleck sent them out of camp; Buell and Hooker 
allowed their owners to come and take them; Butler held them as "contraband of war." As the war 
dragged on longer than the people had anticipated the abolition sentiment in the North grew until from 
press and pulpit there came adjurations to "free the slaves." The politicians told the President the "will 
of the people," and the preachers told him the "will of God"; but the great mind of the President held 
his own counsel, for he knew that the slave-holding but loyal border states presented a peculiar 
problem. 

Early in 1862 he recommended to Congress the adoption of a joint resolution that the "United States 
co-operate with any state which may adopt gradual abolishment of slavery, giving to such state 
pecuniary aid." The resolution was adopted, but the border states would have nothing to do with the 
plan. Later General Hunter in proclaiming martial law over certain Southern territory, proclaimed "the 
persons in these states, heretofore held as slaves, forever free." The President revoked the order as he 
had revoked a similar action on the part of Fremont, adding firmly, "whether it be competent for me as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, to declare the slaves of any state or states free, and 
whether at any time, in any case, it shall have become a necessity of government to exercise such 
supposed power, are questions which, under my responsibility, I reserve to myself." And again he 



appealed to the people of the border states to adopt his plan of gradual compensated emancipation, 
proved the wisdom of his plan by unanswerable logic, and showed that the cost of such compensation 
was much less than the cost of the probable prolongation of the war. The loyal slave-holders of the 
border states were not ready to give up their slaves. 

Then the President began to contemplate emancipation, but kept his purposes to himself; kept his secret 
so well that even after he had determined upon emancipation and was being criticised for not taking 
that step he replied to his critics, "My paramount object is to save the Union and not either to save or 
destroy slavery." Horace Greeley retorted with abuse, indicating that Greeley was unable to see the 
wisdom of the President's policy—for those whose support was necessary to win the war were not yet 
ready for emancipation. 

When preachers called to reveal to him, "the will of God" he replied, "If it is probable that God would 
reveal His will to others on a point so connected with my duty, it might be supposed He would reveal it 
directly to me." 

All these months he had been at work with his slow but accurate thought, framing in secret the most 
momentous document in American history since the Declaration of Independence. He did this in the 
cipher-room of the War Department telegraph office, where he was accustomed to spend anxious hours 
waiting for news from the boys at the front, and also to seek what rest he could in thus hiding away 
from the never-ending stream of tormentors, office-seekers, politicians and emissaries of sage advice. 

Emancipation was in his mind even while, for good reasons, he made no reference to it. He waited for 
the right time—waited for victory—waited in great patience and great anguish. And when he did first 
announce his purpose of emancipation it was to apply only to those "persons held as slaves within any 
state or designated part of a state the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States." Thus sparing the loyal border states holding slaves, and allowing a way of escape for others 
that should cease their rebellion. It was conservative but wise. On the one hand the radical abolitionists 
were not satisfied, and on the other hand the masses were not all ready to give him hearty support in it. 
But he said, "I must do the best I can and bear the responsibility of taking the course which I think I 
ought to take." It was thus this silent self-reliant man, without intimates, without supporting friends, 
bore almost alone on his resolute shoulders, the mighty weight of responsibility. Once more he urged 
upon Congress his old policy of gradual compensated emancipation. He plead:—"We say that we are 
for the Union. The world will not forget that we say this. We know how to save the Union. The world 
knows that we know how to save it. We—even we here—hold the power and bear the responsibility. In 
giving freedom to the slave we assure freedom to the free,—honorable alike in what we give and what 
we preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly LOSE THE LAST BEST HOPE OF EARTH. Other means 
may succeed, this cannot fail. The way is peaceful; generous; just; a way which, if followed, the world 
will forever applaud and God must forever bless." But they would not, and the lonely man in the White 
House,—kind eyes more deeply sunken, bronze face more deeply furrowed, sad tones more deeply 
affected—went about his duties asking sympathy nor counsel of anyone. 

On New Year's Day, 1863, after the great reception was over, he signed the final Proclamation of 
Emancipation. Though at home there was still ridicule and abuse, in England the effect of the 
Proclamation was significant; for there the laboring men were in dire distress because they could get no 
cotton for their mills; but these English laborers—hearing of the Emancipation Proclamation—felt that 
the cause of the Union was the cause of freedom and of labor—and though the wealthy mill-owners of 
England, who were not suffering would, some of them, gladly have destroyed the Union and 
perpetuated slavery to get cotton; the laborers—even while starving—brought pressure to bear upon the 



English government to prevent further aid to the Confederacy, heroically preferring starvation in the 
cause of freedom. Lincoln referred to these actions on the part of England's laborers as "an instance of 
Christian heroism which has not been surpassed in any age or any country." And later those English 
laborers built a monument to Lincoln on which they inscribed, "Lover of Humanity." 

Everyone but Lincoln had lost patience with McClellan's overcautiousness and when he failed to 
follow Lee's retreat from Antietam, Lincoln removed him and placed in command Burnside, whose 
defeat at Lredericksburg caused him to be replaced by Hooker, whose defeat at Chancellorsville caused 
him to be replaced by Meade, who disappointed the President in not following up the victory at 
Gettysburg. 

July 4, 1863, Gettysburg and Vicksburg, decisive victories, coming together should have ended the war. 
The Confederates could not win after that, but still they fought on. On November 19, 1863, the 
National Cemetery at the battlefield of Gettysburg was dedicated; and after Edward Everett had 
delivered the formal oration of the occasion, Lincoln delivered the most notable short speech that has 
ever been delivered in the English language. A copy of Lincoln's Gettysburg Address is given in 
another volume of this series called "Speeches of Lincoln." 

The tide has turned but much costly fighting is still necessary, first in East Tennessee, and later in 
Virginia, and also Sherman must fight his way into the very heart of the South and break its lines of 
communication before the resolute Confederates will yield. 

In the West, Port Henry, Port Donelson, Pittsburgh Landing, and Vicksburg were the victories that 
made Grant known as the most successful Union general. The President advanced him to the rank of 
Lieutenant General, brought him East, placed him in command of all the armies, and gave him the task 
of beating Lee, taking Richmond and ending the war. 

In the fall of 1864, notwithstanding some opposition, Lincoln was re-elected President. Again during 
this campaign, his attitude toward his critics and his opponents attested still further his true greatness, 
magnanimity and devotion to duty. Though he desired to be re-elected he would make no effort toward 
that end, but instead gave his entire energies to the work of saving the Union. Chase in the cabinet was 
an open candidate against his chief. Lincoln proved that he had no resentment by later appointing 
Chase as Chief Justice in the place of the aged Roger B. Taney who died. When friends told the 
President that he would surely be defeated for re-election if he approved another draft of soldiers, he 
replied that the cause did not require his re-election but did require more soldiers—and at once ordered 
a new draft for 500,000 additional men. 

Lincoln breathed a most beautiful spirit of forgiveness in his Second Inaugural Address which is 
printed in full in the volume of this series, "Speeches of Lincoln." 

In March, 1865, Grant sent a message saying that he was about to close in on Lee and end the war, and 
invited Lincoln to visit Grant's headquarters. And that is how it was that the President, being at Grant's 
headquarters, could enter Richmond the day after the Confederates retreated. So Lincoln, with his small 
son Tad and Admiral Porter, escorted by a little group of sailors, simply, on foot, entered the abandoned 
capital, not as one bringing the vengeance of a conqueror, but the love of a liberator. One of the great 
moments of all history was when an aged negro, baring his white wool, made reverent obeisance to the 
President, and Lincoln in recognition took off his high hat. 


He remained two days in Richmond discussing the plans for the restoration of federal authority, 



counseling kindness and forgiveness. "Let them down easy," he said to the military governor; "get them 
to plowing and gathering in their own little crops." Thus he was preparing to "bind up the nation's 
wounds," with a spiritual development so far beyond his contemporaries that they could not even 
understand him. 

Then he went back to Washington where he heard of Lee’s surrender, and two days later, to a large 
crowd at the White House, delivered a carefully prepared speech outlining his policy of reconstruction, 
such as he had already begun in Louisiana. Already he was being criticised for being "too kind to the 
rebels." 

That was the last speech he ever made. 

Little Tad said, "Father has never been happy since we came to Washington." His laughter had failed, 
he had aged rapidly, his shoulders were bent, dreadful dreams had haunted him and on the night of the 
13th he had one which oppressed him. But the next day was the fourth anniversary of the evacuation of 
Fort Sumpter,—Good Friday, April 14. And at last he was happy, sharing with his people the joy that 
came with the end of the war. 

He took a drive with Mrs. Lincoln and they planned for the future—they would save a little money and 
go back to Springfield and he would practice law again. To his wife this unnatural joy was portentous 
—she remembered that he had been like this just before little Willie died. In the evening they went to 
Ford's Theatre. Stanton tried to dissuade them because the secret service had heard rumors of 
assassination. Because Stanton insisted on a guard Major Rathbone was along. At 9 o'clock the party 
entered the President's box—the President was very happy—at 10:20 a shot was heard—Major 
Rathbone sprang to grapple with the assassin and was slashed with a dagger. The assassin fell as he 
sprang from the box to the stage, where he brandished his bloody dagger, yelled with terrible 
theatricalism, "sic semper tyrannis," and stalking lamely from the platform disappeared in the darkness 
and rode away. The President was unconscious from the first, and as they bore him from the theatre a 
lodger from a house across the street said "Take him up to my room," where he lay unconscious until 
next morning when he ceased to breathe; and Stanton at his bedside said, "Now he belongs to the 
Ages." 

Someone had recognized the assassin as John Wilkes Booth, an actor, a fanatic in the Southern cause. 
And in killing Lincoln he did his people of the South the greatest possible harm. 

The North had been decorated with celebration of victory; now it was bowed and dazed with grief and 
rage. Those that had abused him and maligned him and opposed him now came to understand him as in 
a new light they saw him transfigured by his great sacrifices. 

They reverently folded the body in the flag and carried it first to the White House and then to the 
Capitol where it lay in state; and then they began that long journey back to Springfield over the very 
route he had come on his way to the Capital in 1861. Everywhere in cities and in towns great crowds 
gathered, heedless of night or rain or storm, and even as the train sped over the open country at night 
little groups of farmers could be seen by the roadside in the dim light watching for the train and waving 
their lanterns in a sad farewell. 

Whatever anger and resentment the North may have felt, the weeping thousands who looked upon the 
face of Lincoln as it was borne homeward saw only forgiveness and peace. 



But his beautiful dream of amnesty was not to be realized. Mutual forgiveness and reconciliation were 
ideals too high for many of his contemporaries at that time, and their spirit of revenge bore its 
inevitable fruit of injustice and bitterness in the days of reconstruction that followed. How different it 
might all have been had Lincoln continued to live. How his great influence would have helped in the 
solution of the nation's problems after the war. A besotted wretch snuffed out the most important life on 
earth that day. 

Misguided men of his time ridiculed him because they were unable to comprehend his lofty ideals or 
see the practical wisdom of his great purposes. They measured him by their own puny standards and in 
condemning him only condemned themselves. His sad life, his tragic death, his immortal glory are one 
with all the reformers, prophets and saviors of the world. As war scenes receded, as men's prejudices 
cooled, as the mighty issues were better understood, men came to see how truly great he was. He 
finished successfully the most important and most difficult task ever bequeathed to one mortal man in 
all history. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 
1925. It may be copyrighted outside the U.S. 







by Leo XIII 

The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII (1903) 


Encyclical Letter Quod Apostolici Muneris, December 28, 1878. 


As the nature of Our Apostolic office required of Us, We have not omitted, from the very outset of Our 
Pontificate, addressing you, Venerable Brothers, in Encyclical Letters, in order to advert to the deadly 
plague which is tainting society to its very core and bringing it to a state of extreme peril. At the same 
time We call attention to certain most effectual remedies, by which society may be renewed unto 
salvation and enabled to escape the crisis now threatening. 


But the evils which We then deplored have taken in a brief space of time such widespread growth that 
We are compelled to address you anew, with the words of the prophet resounding as it were in Our 
ears: Cry, cease not, lift up thy voice like a trumpet.[l] 


You understand as a matter of course, Venerable Brothers, that We are alluding to that sect of men who, 
under the motley and all but barbarous terms and titles of Socialists, Communists, and Nihilists, are 
spread abroad throughout the world and, bound intimately together in baneful alliance, no longer look 
for strong support in secret meetings held in darksome places, but standing forth openly and boldly in 
the light of day, strive to carry out the purpose long resolved upon, of uprooting the foundations of 
civilized society at large. 


These are they in very truth who, as the sacred text bears witness, defile the flesh, and despise 
dominion, and blaspheme majesty. [2] They leave nothing scathless or uninjured of that which human 
and divine laws alike have wisely ordained to ensure the preservation and honor of life. From the heads 





of States to whom, as the Apostle admonishes, all owe submission, and on whom the rights of authority 
are bestowed by God Himself, these sectaries withhold obedience and preach up the perfect equality of 
all men in regard to rights alike and duties. The natural union of man and woman, which is held sacred 
even among barbarous nations, they hold in scorn; and its bond, whereby family life is chiefly 
maintained, they slacken, or else yield up to the sway of lust. In short, spurred on by greedy hankering 
after things present, which is the root of all evils, which some coveting have erred from the faith, [3] 
they attack the right of property, sanctioned by the law of nature, and with signal depravity, while 
pretending to feel solicitous about the needs, and anxious to satisfy the requirements of all, they strain 
every effort to seize upon and hold in common all that has been individually acquired by title of lawful 
inheritance, through intellectual or manual labor, or economy in living. These monstrous views they 
proclaim in public meetings, uphold in booklets, and spread broadcast everywhere through the daily 
press. Hence the hallowed dignity and authority of rulers has incurred such odium on the part of 
rebellious subjects that evil-minded traitors, spuming all control, have many a time within a recent 
period boldly raised impious hands against even the very heads of States. 

Such daring conduct on the part of disloyal individuals, which threatens the civilized community from 
day to day with even graver perils, and troubles the mind of all with anxious fears, draws its cause and 
origin from those venomous teachings which, like pernicious seed scattered far and wide among the 
nations, have produced in course of time death-bearing fruit. In fact, Venerable Brothers, you know full 
well that the atrocious war which, starting from the sixteenth century, was declared against the Catholic 
faith by the Reformers, and which has been growing amain from day to day in vehemence, aimed at 
giving free course to the rejection of all revelation, the subversion of the supernatural order, and the 
enthronement of unaided reason, with its vagaries or rather ravings. Deriving pretentiously its name 
from Reason, this false doctrine, by flattering and stimulating the eagerness to outstrip others which is 
interwoven with man's nature, and giving the rein to every kind of unlawful desire, has taken willing 
possession of the minds of great numbers, and has even pervaded the whole of civilized society. Hence 
by a fresh act of impiety, unknown even to very pagans, governments have been organized without God 
and the order established by Him being taken at all into account. It has even been contended that public 
authority, with its dignity and its power of ruling, originates not from God but from the mass of the 
people, which, considering itself unfettered by all divine sanction, refuses to submit to any laws that it 
has not itself passed of its own free will. Next, after having attacked and cast away the supernatural 
truths of faith as being contrary to reason, the very Author and Redeemer of mankind has been forced 
slowly and gradually to withdraw from the scheme of studies at universities, colleges, and high- 
schools, as well as from all the practical working of public life. In fine, after having consigned to 
oblivion the rewards and punishments of a future and never-ending existence, the keen longing after 
happiness has been narrowed down to the range of the present life. With such doctrines spread far and 
wide, and such license in thought and action, it is no wonder that men of the most lowly condition, 
heartsick of a humble home or poor workshop, should fix eager eyes on the abodes and fortunes of the 
wealthy; no wonder that tranquillity no longer prevails in public or private life, or that the human race 
has been hurried onward to well-nigh the verge of ruin. 

But the supreme pastors of the Church, on whom devolves the charge of guarding the Lord's flock from 
the snares of the enemy, have in good time devoted their energies to avert the danger impending, and to 
provide for the safety of the faithful. In fact, as soon as secret societies began to take extension, in the 
midst whereof the germs of those evil principles already adverted to were nursed, the Roman Pontiffs 
Clement XV. and Bene- diet XIV. failed not to unmask the impious designs of the sectaries, and to warn 
the faithful throughout the world concerning the mischiefs they were thus hatching in secret. But when 
by those who gloried in the title of "philosophers" a certain unbridled liberty was assigned to man, and 
the "new law," as they term it, began in opposition to the divine and natural law to be set forth and 



gather sanction, Pius VI. of happy memory forth- with laid bare by public documents the pernicious 
char- acter and falsity of those principles, and at the same time, with apostolic foresight, predicted the 
utter min to which the deluded multitudes were being hurried. But since, notwithstanding the measures 
resorted to, none proved of avail to prevent their wicked doctrines from day by day gaining ground 
with the people, and obtaining ascend- ency even in public decisions of government. Popes Pius VII. 
and Leo XII. excommunicated secret societies, and once more gave warning to society of the perils that 
threatened it. In fine, the world at large is fully aware in what earnest terms, and wath what resoluteness 
of soul and unflinching constancy, Our glorious predecessor, Pius IX. of happy memory, by Allocutions 
alike and Encyclical Letters addressed to the Bishops of the whole world, levied war against the 
iniquitous endeavors of these sects, and furthermore even denounced by name the plague of Socialism 
thence bursting forth. 

It is to be deplored, however, that they to whom has been entrusted the care of the common welfare, 
allowing themselves to be circumvented by the fraudulent devices of infamous men and terror-stricken 
at their threats, have ever displayed towards the Church feelings of sus- picion or even of hostility, not 
understanding that the endeavors of these sects would have been of no effect had the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church and the authority of the Roman Pontiffs, among rulers and peoples alike, always 
remained in due honor. For the Church of the living God, which is the pillar and ground of truth, A pro¬ 
claims those doctrines and precepts whereby the security and calm of society is provided for, and the 
accursed brood of Socialism is utterly destroyed. 

For although the Socialists, turning to evil use the Gospel itself so as to deceive more readily the 
unwary, have been wont to twist it to their meaning, still so striking is the disagreement between their 
criminal teachings and the pure doctrine of Christ, that no greater can exist: For what participation hath 
justice with injustice, or what fellow- ship hath light with darkness? A They in good sooth cease not 
from asserting—as we have already mentioned—that all men are by nature equal, and hence they 
contend that neither honor nor respect is owed to public authority, nor any obedience to the laws, 
saving perhaps to those which have been sanctioned according to their good pleasure. Contrariwise, 
from the Gospel records, equality among men consists in this, that one and all, possessing the same 
nature, are called to the sublime dignity of being sons of God; and, moreover, that one and the same 
end being set before all, each and every one has to be judged according to the same laws and to have 
punishments or rewards meted out according to individual deserts. There is, how- ever, an inequality of 
right and authority which emanates from the Author of nature Himself, of whom all paternity in heaven 
and earth is named. A As regards rulers and 

A 1 Tim. iii. 15. A 2 Cor. vi. 14. A Eph. Iii. 15. 

subjects, all without exception, according to Catholic teaching and precept, are mutually bound by 
duties and rights, in such manner that, on the one hand, moderation is enjoined on the appetite for 
power, and, on the other, obedience is shown to be easy, stable, and wholly honor- able. Therefore does 
the Church constantly urge upon each and all who are subject to her the apostolic precept: There is no 
power but from God; and those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore, he that resisteth the powers 
resisteth the ordinance of God. And they that resist, purchase to themselves damnation. And again: Be 
subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake; and render to all men their dues. 
Tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honor to whom honor. A 
For He who has created and governs all things, has in His provident wisdom so disposed them that the 
lowest attain to their end by the middlemost, and the middlemost by the highest. Just then as the 
Almighty willed that, in the heavenly kingdom itself, the choirs of angels should be of differing ranks, 
subordinated the one to the other; again just as in the Church God has established different grades of 



orders with diversity of functions, so that all should not be apostles, all not doctors, all not prophets; A 
so also has He established in civil society many orders of varying dignity, right, and power. And this, to 
the end that the State, like the Church, should form one body comprising many members, some 
excelling others in rank and importance, but all alike necessary to one another and solicitous for the 
common welfare. 

But to the end that the rulers of the people shall employ the power bestowed for the advancement, and 
not detri- ment, of those under rule, the Church of Christ very fit- tingly warns the rulers themselves 
that the Sovereign Judge will call them to a strict and speedy account, and evoking the words of divine 
wisdom, she addresses them 

A Rom. xiii. 1-7. A 1 Cor. xii. 29. 

one and all in God's name. Give ear, you that rule the people, and that please yourselves in multitudes 
of nations; for power is given you by the Lord, and strength by the Most High, who will examine your 
works, and search out your thoughts; ... for a most severe judgment shall be for them that bear 
rule. . . . For God will not accept any man's per- son, neither will He stand in awe of any one's 
greatness: for He hath made the little and the great, and He hath equally care of all. But a greater 
punishment is ready for the more mighty. A Should it, however, happen, at any time, that in the public 
exercise of authority rulers act rashly and arbitrarily, the teaching of the Catholic Church does not 
allow subjects to rise against them, without further warranty, lest peace and order become more and 
more dis- turbed, and society run the risk of greater detriment. And when things have come to such a 
pass as to hold out no further hope, she teaches that a remedy is to be sought in the virtue of Christian 
patience and in urgent prayer to God. But should it please legislators and rulers to enjoin or sanction 
anything repugnant to the divine and natural law, the dignity and duty of the name of Christian and the 
Apostolic injunction proclaim that one ought to obey God rather than men. A 

Moreover, the salutary influence of the Church, which redounds to the upholding of well-regulated 
order in civil society and promotes its conservation, the family circle itself (which is the starting-point 
of every city and every State) necessarily feels and experiences. For you are fully aware, Venerable 
Brothers, that the governing principle of family life has, in accordance with the require- ments of 
natural law, its basis in the indissoluble union of husband and wife, and its superstructure in the duties 
and rights of parents and children, and of masters and servants towards each other. You are further 
aware that the theories of socialism would quickly destroy this 

A Wisd. vi. 3 seqq. A Acts v. 29. 

family life, since the stability afforded by marriage under religious sanction once lost, paternal 
authority over children and the duties of children to parents are neces- sarily and most harmfully 
slackened. Contrariwise, mar- riage, honorable to all, A which from the beginning of the world God 
Himself instituted for the propagation and preservation of the human race, and decreed to be indis¬ 
soluble, the Church holds to have become more stable and holy through Christ, who conferred on it the 
dignity of a sacrament, and willed to make it an image of His own union with the Church. Wherefore, 
as the Apostle ad- monishes: As Christ is the head of the Church, so is the husband the head of the 
wife; A and just as the Church is subject to Christ, who cherishes it with most chaste and lasting love, so 
is it becoming that women also should be subject to their husbands, and by them in turn be loved with 
faithful and constant affection. 


In like manner the Church regulates the authority of the father and the master in such mode as to keep 



children and servants wdthin their duty, without, however, allo%ving authority to be overstepped. For, 
according to Catholic teaching, the authority of the heavenly Father and Lord flows forth upon parents 
and masters, and on that account receives not only its origin and power from God, but also its very 
nature and character. Hence does the Apostle exhort children to obey their parents in the Lord, and to 
honor their father and their mother, which is the first comtroandment with a promised And you, 
fathers, provoke not your children to anger, but bring them up in the discipline and correction of the 
Lord. A And again by the same divine apostolic injunction it is urged on ser- vants and masters that the 
former should obey their masters according to the flesh ... as to Christ. . . with a good will serving as 
to the Lord,. . . A but the latter should 

A Heb. xiii. 4. A Eph. v, 23. A Ibid. vi. 1,2. 

A Ibid. vi. 4. A Ibid. vi. 5-7. 

forbear threatenings, knowning that the Lord of all is in heaven, and there is no respect of persons with 
Him. A Were all these things observed by every one whom they con- cern, according to the intent of the 
divine Will, each family would truly present a likeness of the heavenly home, and the wondrous 
benefits thence resulting would not be limited simply to the family circle, but would spread abroad 
abundantly over the State at large. 

As regards the maintenance of public and private tran- quillity, Catholic wisdom, sustained by both 
divine and natural law, prudently provides through what it holds and teaches touching the right of 
ownership and the apportioning of personal property which has been accu- mulated for the wants and 
requirements of life. For the Socialists wrongly assume the right of property to be of mere human 
invention, repugnant to the natural equal- ity between men, and, preaching up the community of goods, 
declare that no one should endure poverty meekly, and that all may with impunity seize upon the 
possessions and usurp the rights of the wealthy. More wisely and profitably the Church recognizes the 
existence of inequality amongst men, who are by nature unlike in mental endow- ment and strength of 
body, and even in amount of fortune; and she enjoins that the right of property and of its dis- posal, 
derived from nature, should in the case of every individual remain intact and inviolate. She knows full 
well indeed that robbery and rapine have been so for- bidden by God, the Author and Protector of every 
right, that it is unlawful even to covet the goods of others, and that thieves and robbers no less than 
adulterers and idolaters are excluded from the kingdom of heaven. Nor does she, on this account, 
loving mother as she is, omit solicitude for the poor or fail to provide for their needs; nay, taking them 
to her arms with maternal affection, and knowing that they in a manner represent the person 

A Eph. vi. 9. 

of Christ Himself, who accounts as done unto Him any benefit conferred upon the lowliest among the 
poor, she holds them in great account, brings them aid to the ut- most of her power, takes thought to 
have erected in every land in their behoof homes and refuges where they can be received, nurtured, and 
tended; and takes these char- itable foundations under her protecting care. Moreover, she lays the rich 
under strict command to give of their superfluity to the poor, impressing them with fear of the divine 
judgment which will exact the penalty of eternal punishment unless they succor the wants of the needy. 
In fine, she cheers and comforts exceedingly the hearts of the poor, either by setting before them the 
example of Christ, who, being rich became poor for our sakes, A or by reminding them of the words by 
which Jesus pro- nounced the poor to be blessed, and enjoined them to hope for the reward of eternal 
bliss. Who then does not per- ceive that herein lies the best means of appeasing the undying conflict 
between the rich and poor? For, as the evidence of things and facts clearly demonstrates, if such 



conclusion be disallowed or made light of, it must come about either that the vast majority of mankind 
will fall back into that most abject condition of bondage which through a long lapse of time obtained 
amongst pagan nations, or else that human society will be agitated by constant outbreaks and ravaged 
by plunder and rapine, such as even of late years we have had occasion to deplore. 

Since things have come to this pass, Venerable Brothers, We, on whom is laid the charge of governing 
the Universal Church, pointed out even at the very outset of Our Pon- tificate to the nations and their 
rulers, tossed about by so dire a tempest, the port to which they could betake themselves in ah safety. 
And now, moved greatly by the extreme peril which actually threatens, We lift up anew Our Apostolic 
voice, and conjure them again and again, 

A 2 Cor. viii. 9. 

for the sake of their own safety and that of the State, to welcome and obey the teaching of that Church 
which has deserved so well in promoting the public prosperity of nations, and to recognize once for ah 
that the relations of the State and of Religion are so bound together as that whatever is withdrawn from 
religion impairs by so much the dutiful submission of the subject and the dignity of authority. And 
when they shah have recognized that the Church of Christ is possessed of a power to stave off the pest 
of Socialism, too mighty to be found in human enactments or in the strong hand of the civil power or in 
military force, let them re-establish that Church in the condition and liberty needed in order to be able 
to exer- cise her most salutary influence for the good of society in general. Do you, however, Venerable 
Brothers, who have keen insight as to the nature and origin of the ills thickening ever in the world, 
apply yourselves with ah zeal and energy of spirit to inculcate Catholic doctrine, that it may reach and 
strike deep root in the souls of ah. Provide as far as may be that from early years ah may grow 
accustomed to cherish a filial love towards God, and to revere His sovereign sway; to show due 
submission to rulers and the laws; to bridle their passions and zealously uphold the authority which 
God has established alike in the State and in the family circle. Moreover, it be- hooves you to strive 
earnestly that the children of the Catholic Church venture not to lend their name, nor in any way to give 
countenance to this hateful sect, but on the contrary that by worthy deeds and honorable line of action 
in ah particulars, they show how well and happily human society would prosper were the individual 
members distinguishable for the regularity of their conduct and for their virtuous life. Finally, as the 
confederates of So- cialism are sought mainly among those who occupy them- selves in business 
pursuits, or give themselves to manual labor, and who, wearied out by sheer hard work, are more easily 
entrapped by the hope of wealth and promise of prosperity, it seems expedient to encourage 
associations for handicraftsmen and laboring men, which, placed under the sheltering care of religion, 
may render the members content wdth their lot and resigned to toil, inducing them to lead a peaceful 
and tranquil life. 

On Our undertakings, Venerable Brothers, and on yours, may He confer favoring aid to whom we are 
bound to refer the beginning and the end of all good. We have ample ground to hope for speedy help 
during these auspicious days when the festival of Our Lord's Nativity is being celebrated. That new 
deliverance which Christ, born into a world sinking with years and well-nigh crushed wth the weight of 
ills, charges us to hope for; that peace which then He announced to men through the ministry of angels, 
He has promised to bestow likewise on us. For the hand of the Lord is not shortened, that He cannot 
save, neither is His ear heavy, that it cannot hear. A During these days, then, of most happy augury, 
Venerable Brothers, wishing to you and to all the faithful of your churches all joy and prosperity, We 
earnestly pray the Giver of all good gifts that anew to men may appear the goodness and kind- ness of 
God our Saviour, A who, after having snatched us from the power of a ruthless enemy, has raised us up 
to the most exalted dignity of being sons of God. And in order that our vows may be the more speedily 



and abun- dantly satisfied, join with Us, Venerable Brothers, in ad- dressing to God fervent prayers, 
invoking also the patron- age of the Blessed Virgin Mary ever immaculate, and of her spouse, Joseph, 
as also of the blessed Apostles, Peter and Paul, in whose intercession we greatly confide. And in the 
meantime, with inmost affection of heart to you. Venerable Brothers, to your clergy and to all the 
faithful throughout the world, as a harbinger of the divine gifts, We impart Our Apostolic blessing. 

A Is. lix. 1. A Tit. iii. 4, 

Isai. lviii. 1. 

Jude 8. 

1 Tim. vi. 10. 


by William Alexander Greenhill 

Dictionary of National Biography, 1885-1900, Volume 38 

MILROY, GAVIN (1805-1886), medical writer and founder of the ‘Milroy lectureship’ at the Royal 
College of Physicians, was born in Edinburgh, where his father was in business, in 1805. He received 
his general education at the high school, and conducted his professional studies at the university. He 
became M.R.C.S. Edin. in June 1824, and M.D. Edin. in July 1828. He was one of the founders and 
active members of the Hunterian Society of Edinburgh, but soon settled as a general practitioner in 
London. He made a voyage as medical officer in the government packet service to the West Indies and 
the Mediterranean, and thenceforth chiefly devoted himself to writing for medical papers. From 1844 
he was co-editor of Johnson's ‘Medico-Chirurgical Review’ till it was amalgamated with Forbes's 
‘British and Foreign Medical Review’ in 1847. In October 1846 (iv. 285) he wrote in it an elaborate 
review on a French report on ‘Plague and Quarantine,’ by Dr. Prus (2 vols. 8vo, Paris, 1846), and 
published an abridged translation, with preface and notes, as ‘Quarantine and the Plague,’ 8vo, London, 
1846. He recommended the mitigation or total abolition of quarantine, and at the same time the 
dependence on sanitary measures alone for preservation from foreign pestilences. He at once became 
an authority on all questions of epidemiology, and was employed in several government commissions 
of inspection and inquiry. In 1849-50 he was a superintendent medical inspector of the general board of 
health; in 1852 he was sent by the colonial office to Jamaica ‘to inspect and report on the sanitary 
condition of that island,’ and gave the results in an official report. During the Crimean war in 1855-6 he 
was a member of the sanitary commission sent out to the army in the east; and when the commission 
was recalled at the end of the war, Milroy joined Dr. John Sutherland [q. v.] in drawing up the report of 
its transactions. In 1858 he was honorary secretary of the committee appointed by the Social Science 
Association to inquire into the practice and results of quarantine, and the results of the inquiries were 
printed in three parliamentary papers. Milroy belonged to the Medical and Chirurgical Society, and 
took a very active part in the establishment and management of the Epidemiological Society. He was 
admitted a licentiate of the College of Physicians on 22 Dec. 1847, and was elected a fellow in 1853. In 
1862 he was a member of a committee appointed by the college at the request of the colonial office for 
the purpose of collecting information on the subject of leprosy. The report was printed in 1867, and in 
the appendix (p. 230) are some brief and sensible ‘Notes respecting the Leprosy of Scripture’ by 
Milroy. He never received from government any permanent medical appointment, but a civil list 
pension of 1001. a year was granted him. In later life he lived at Richmond in Surrey, where he died 11 
Jan. 1886, at the age of eighty-one. He was buried in Kensal Green cemetery. He survived his wife 






(Miss Sophia Chapman) about three years, and had no children. He was a modest, unassuming man, of 
sound judgment, and considerable intellectual powers. He was brought up as a member of the Scottish 
kirk, but in later years attended the services of the Anglican church. He left a legacy of 2,0001. to the 
London College of Physicians for the endowment of a lectureship on ‘state medicine and public health, 
and subjects connected therewith,’ with a memorandum of ‘suggestions,’ dated 14 Feb. 1879. At the 
present time (1893) the lectures are four in number, and the lecturer's honorarium is sixty-six guineas. 

Milroy also wrote some articles on ‘Sydenham’ in the ‘Lancet,’ 1846-7; the article on ‘Plague’ in 
Reynolds's ‘System of Medicine,’ vol. i., and many other anonymous articles in the medical journals. 

[Lancet, 27 Feb. 1886; Brit. Med. Joum. same date; family information; personal knowledge.] 








Study: people infected by new coronavirus 'likely' hundreds more than confirmed 

Monday, January 20, 2020 


On Friday, researchers at Imperial College London posted findings estimating the number of people 
infected with a new coronavirus may considerably exceed 1000. The SARS-like virus first appeared in 
December in Wuhan, China. As of today, Chinese officials confirmed it has infected over 200 people 
mostly in Wuhan and killed three people. Reported cases also appeared in Thailand, South Korea, and 
Japan. 


The study was conducted by Imperial College London's MRC Centre for Global Infectious Disease 
Analysis pursuant to a strange case of pneumonia in China. The study accounts for air traffic flow and 
known cases outside China to construe the estimate, a "total of 1,723 cases" in Wuhan on January 12. 
The research team posted their findings online before official publication. 


"It is likely that the Wuhan outbreak of a novel coronavirus has caused substantially more cases of 
moderate or severe respiratory illness than currently reported", reads the report. 


Chinese authorities have speculated the virus was transferred to humans from animals in a seafood 
market in Wuhan, where most of the infected people were found. The study didn't exclude the 
possibility of human-to-human transmission. 


Singapore and Hong Kong have intensified screening for Wuhan airline passengers. From Friday, 
United States authorities declared similar measures for San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York 
major airports. 
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28 January 2020: German authorities confirm first case of novel coronavirus in Germany 
1 January 2020: Samoan government ends state of emergency over measles outbreak 
7 December 2019: Samoan government temporarily shuts down for nationwide measles vaccination 
drive 

23 November 2019: Researchers break down deaths due to power plant pollution in the United States 
25 October 2019: Wash your hands or else spread superbug E. coli, say scientists 
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German authorities confirm first case of novel coronavirus in Germany 

Tuesday, January 28, 2020 

Wikinews 

Yesterday evening, the Bavarian State Ministry of Public Health and Health Care in Munich, Germany 
confirmed a case of coronavims infection in a man from Starnberg district. The man has been isolated 
and is in good condition, the report said. 

The total number of known cases of the novel coronavirus according to WHO Situation reports. 
Known confirmed cases of novel coronavims, per WHO. 

Image: acagastya. 

Yesterday, the World Health Organization (WHO) raised the 2019-nCoV coronavims global risk 
assessment from "moderate" to "high". The regional risk was "high", and the risk assessment in China 
"very high". 

According to the official WHO report yesterday, there had been 2741 confirmed cases, 80 deaths, 461 
severe cases, and 5794 suspected cases in China, 37 confirmed cases in other countries. 

WHO said they are uncertain whether it may possible for the infected individuals to be infectious 
before symptoms show, during the incubation period. China has invested about nine billion US dollars 
to develop efficient diagnostics and treatment. 
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7 December 2019: Samoan government temporarily shuts down for nationwide measles vaccination 
drive 

23 November 2019: Researchers break down deaths due to power plant pollution in the United States 
25 October 2019: Wash your hands or else spread superbug E. coli, say scientists 

Sources 
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2020 (German) 
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International" — Sputnik News, January 27, 2020 
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Seismic activity continues to shake Puerto Rico with 5.2 quake 

Wikinews 

United States 
Friday, January 17, 2020 

On Wednesday morning, a magnitude 5.2 earthquake hit the already rattled United States 
commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Puerto Rico has experienced dozens of earthquakes over magnitude 4.5 
since late December, including a 6.4 quake that hit on January 7 and caused an island-wide blackout. 

The United States Geological Survey (USGS) placed the epicenter of the quake about eight kilometers 
(five miles) southwest of the town of Guenica. 

One resident told Paul Rivera of WESH 2 news, "We're used to it." Seismologists have buried sensors 
in the ground in an attempt to find the cause of the past month's unusual seismic activity. 

John Geiger of USGS told the press last week, "The past several weeks we've had hundreds of small 
earthquakes in the same region [...] It began on Dec. 28, when we had a 4.7-magnitude [earthquake] 
there. Since the 4.7, we've had over 400 magnitude 2+ earthquakes." 

Last week, continuing aftershocks hampered repair efforts, and roughly two thirds of the island was 
still without power two days after the January 7 quake. That event destroyed at least 300 homes, ripped 
up roads, killed one and injured eight people, and cracked the island’s biggest power plant. The 
governor of Puerto Rico, Wanda Vazquez Garced, declared a state of emergency. 

This followed a 5.8 magnitude earthquake the previous day that collapsed the famous Punta Ventana 
rock formation. 

Punta Ventana rock formation, destroyed by a 5.8 quake on January 6. (Image: Batista825) 

Jose Ortiz of the island's power authority said fixing the island’s largest power plant, which was 
damaged by the quake, may take a year. The Costa Sur power plant at Guayanilla was close to the 
January 7 quake's epicenter. Costa Sur provided power for about a quarter of Puerto Rico's private 
homes and businesses. Reportedly, without Costa Sur the island's other plants would have to operate 
near full capacity to keep the residents in power. 

Puerto Rico had still not fully recovered from 2017's Hurricane Maria, estimated to have done about 
$90 billion in property damage and claimed about 3000 lives. 

In predictions since the January 7 quake, the U.S. Geological Survey has said the earthquakes may 
continue into early February. 





Related articles 

20 January 2020: Study: people infected by new coronavirus 'likely' hundreds more than confirmed 
17 January 2020: Seismic activity continues to shake Puerto Rico with 5.2 quake 
15 January 2020: U.S. House to decide on submitting articles of impeachment to Senate 
13 January 2020: Iran admits downing Ukrainian jet, cites 'human error' 

10 January 2020: Greek prime minister reaffirms EastMed pipeline project is open for other countries 
to join 
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"Magnitude 6.4 Earthquake in Puerto Rico" — U.S. Geological Survey, January 15, 2020 (most recent 
update) 
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Nicole Acevedo, Sam Brock and Erika Angulo. "Restoring an earthquake-hit power plant in Puerto 
Rico could take a year" — NBC News, January 9, 2020 
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Iran admits downing Ukrainian jet, cites 'human error' 

WikiNews 

Monday, January 13, 2020 

On Saturday morning, representatives from Iran acknowledged their government had "unintentionally" 
shot down a Ukrainian passenger jet near Tehran, blaming "human error" and the fear of aggression 
from the United States. The 176 people on board were all killed. 

Iranian President Hassan Rouhani said, "The Islamic Republic of Iran deeply regrets this disastrous 
mistake. My thoughts and prayers go to all the mourning families". 

A few hours before the Boeing 737-800 jet crashed on Wednesday, Iran launched missiles targeting US 
troops in Iraqi military bases in response to the US airstrike that killed Iranian general, Qasem 
Soleimani at a Baghdad airport. 

US Secretary of State Mike Pompeo said the crash was "likely" Iran's doing. For several days Iran 
denied the accusation. 

President of Ukraine Volodymyr Zelenskyy said, "We expect from Iran assurances of their readiness for 
a full and open investigation, bringing those responsible to justice, the return of the bodies of the dead, 
the payment of compensation, official apologies through diplomatic channels". 


Iran 





Related articles 

13 January 2020: Iran admits downing Ukrainian jet, cites 'human error' 

9 January 2020: Stampede during funeral procession of Qasem Soleimani causes deaths, delays burial 
6 January 2020: United States military kills Qasem Soleimani 

10 November 2019: Coalition authorities report no casualties from missile strike on Iraqi air base 
23 September 2019: Iran's President Rouhani tells foreign powers to leave Persian Gulf 
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"Iran admits to shooting down Ukrainian passenger plane unintentionally" — CNN, January 11, 2020 


US Federal judge rules American Samoans are citizens, 
then delays implementation pending appeal 

Wikinews 

Monday, December 16, 2019 

On Friday, United States District Judge Clark Waddoups reconsidered his decision made the previous 
day — that people bom in American Samoa are United States citizens and not merely U.S. nationals. 
Instead, he put a stay on his ruling until the issue is resolved upon appeal. 

On Thursday, Waddoups wrote denying American Samoans citizenship violated the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Constitution, which established the country's policy of citizenship for 
every person bom on its soil. A 2015 federal court decision said citizenship in United States territories 
can only be resolved by Congress. 

American Samoans, unlike people bom in the fifty states and all other U.S. possessions, such as Puerto 
Rico and Guam, do not automatically gain U.S. citizenship upon birth. Instead, they are called "U.S. 
nationals" on their passports. That means they may freely move to and live in any other U.S. territory 
or state, but once there may not vote in federal elections, serve on juries, work jobs that require 
citizenship or ran for elected office. 

Three American Samoans, Pale Tuli, Rosavita Tuli, and John Fitisemanu, who had moved to Utah, a 
state, sued to be allowed to vote and apply for government jobs that require citizenship. Fitisemanu had 
lived in Utah for more than twenty years. They worked with the organization Equally American. 

The government of American Samoa issued a statement agreeing the issue should be decided by 
Congress and not by judges: "imposition of citizenship by judicial fiat would fail to recognize 
American Samoa's sovereignty and the importance of the fa'a Samoa [the Samoan way of life]." Their 
statement also read "imposition of citizenship over American Samoan's objections violates fundamental 
principles of self-determination." 


In 2016, the U.S. Supreme Court declined to hear a case about American Samoans' citizenship status. 





The American Samoan delegate to the U.S. House of Representatives, Aumua Amata, told the press: 
"Because the residents of American Samoa have vibrant democratic processes and already had a path to 
citizenship that I had worked to make even more accessible, the ruling is particularly unwelcome and 
inappropriate [.]" 

American Samoa, not to be confused with the nearby independent country Samoa, is an unincorporated 
U.S. territory but not a state. American Samoa has a delegate to the U.S. House of Representatives but 
no congressional representative or senator, so American Samoans' ability to affect federal legislation is 
limited. 

For an American Samoan, applying for naturalized status costs $725, not counting lawyers' fees. 
Related articles 

29 January 2020: Former basketball player Kobe Bryant dies in helicopter crash, aged 41 
20 January 2020: Study: people infected by new coronavirus 'likely' hundreds more than confirmed 
17 January 2020: Seismic activity continues to shake Puerto Rico with 5.2 quake 
15 January 2020: U.S. House to decide on submitting articles of impeachment to Senate 
13 January 2020: Iran admits downing Ukrainian jet, cites 'human error' 
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Mockumentary Mister America has world premiere 

Monday, October 7, 2019 
Wikinews 

Friday evening, mockumentary Mister America had its world premiere at Grauman's Egyptian Theatre 
in Hollywood, California as part of Hulu's Beyond Fest film festival. Mister America is a continuation 
of the elaborate multimedia universe of Tim Heidecker and Gregg Turkington's web series On Cinema 
at the Cinema. Wikinews attended the premiere. 

The film follows a fictionalized version of comedian Tim Heidecker who hosts the absurd and shallow 
On Cinema film review Web series with purported film expert Gregg Turkington. When Heidecker 
namowly avoids a murder conviction, he sets out to run for District Attorney of San Bernardino County 
and fails to even be on the ballot. 





The premiere was accompanied by a question-and-answer session moderated by Canadian comedian 
Nathan Fielder, delving into the logistics of shooting with a five-person crew over the course of three 
days on a shoestring budget. Fans in the audience probed the stars about their comedic backgrounds, 
including Turkington's alias of insult comedian Neil Hamburger and Heidecker's interest in political 
comedy. 

In addition to the cast of the film, additional On Cinema alumni including Alessandro Serradimigni, Joe 
Estevez, and Manuel Giusti were in attendance. 

The Beyond Fest 2019 continues through October 8 and Mister America debuts to a wider audience on 
October 9. 

Related articles 

Mockumentary Mister America has world premiere 
Actor Doris Day dies at 97 

Former U.S. intelligence agent Tony Mendez, architect of'Argo' rescue, dies at 78 
US director James Gunn fired from Marvel Studios for decade-old offensive tweets 
Pixar Studios animator Bud Luckey, designer of Toy Story's Woody, dies aged 83 

Sources 
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This article features first-hand journalism by Wikinews members. See the collaboration page for more 
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Haiti: 15 personnes mortes electrocutes dans un carnaval 

17 fevrier 2015. 

- Lors d'un defile de chars allegoriques dans le cadre d'un carnaval a Port-au-Prince, pres de l'avenue 
John Brown, au moins 15 personnes sont mortes electrocutees lorsqu’un des chars est entre en contact 
avec un cable electrique a haute tension. Evans Paul, le premier ministre du pays, a decrete trois 
journees de deuil national apres cet accident qui a egalement fait 78 blesses. Les autorites ont 
egalement decide d’annuler le troisieme jour du carnaval. 

Sources 

((fr)) - AFP, « Au moins 16 personnes mortes electrocutees ». TVA nouvelles, 17 fevrier 2015. 

((fr)) - AFP, « Au moins 16 morts dans un accident au Carnaval de Port-au-Prince ». La Presse.ca, 17 
fevrier 2015. 





((fr)) - AFP, « Plusieurs personnes meurent electrocutees durant le Carnaval ». Le Devoir, 17 fevrier 
2015. 


Page Haiti de Wikinews Page « Haiti » de Wikinews. L'actualite haitienne dans le mond 



Project Gutenberg's Poems and Ballads of Heinrich Heine 
Translator: Emma Lazarus 

Marked is the likeness 'twixt the beautiful 
And youthful brothers, albeit one appear 
Far paler than the other, more serene; 

Yea, I might almost say, far comelier 
Than his dear brother, who so lovingly 
Embraced me in his arms. How tender, soft 
Seemed then his smile, and how divine his glance! 

No wonder that the wreath of poppy-flowers 
About his head brought comfort to my brow, 

And with its mystic fragrance soothed all pain 
From out my soul. But such delicious balm 
A little while could last. I can be cured 
Completely only when that other youth, 

The grave, pale brother, drops at last his torch. 

Lo, sleep is good, better is death—in sooth 
The best of all were never to be bom. 
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